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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


T he two parts of this book may at first sight appear to 
have no relation to one another. Nevertheless they are 
related in that they portray different facesTof one and 
the same country. The litter dissimilarity of the two pictures 
that emerge is in itself sufficient to indicate that each is 
necessary as a complement and corrective to the other. 
Australia is a land of such astonishing variety that it would 
be a gross error to assume that any part was typical of the 
whole. Yet this is an error that is constantly made. 

I was exceptionally fortunate in being allotted such fasci¬ 
nating problems to investigate in Australia. Of all the 
animal pests, for which the Commonwealth enjoys such an 
unenviable reputation, the giant fruit-eating bats known as 
flying foxes are surely the most unusual and picturesque. 
Soil drift (that is, wind erosion) is a creeping cancer of the 
land; and to study it is to be brought face to face with a 

peril that threatens human settlement and welfare in at 
least three continents. 

I hope that no one will be tempted, because a certain 
importance attaches to the objects of my scientific wan¬ 
derings, to judge this book in a class to which it does not 
pretend. It is essentially a collection of observations, impres¬ 
sions, and reminiscences, on the whole more subjective and 
trivial than scientific and serious. The highly personal 
nature of many of the chapters has necessitated the frequent 
mention of names, real names. (In one or two instances only 
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have I concealed the identity of a character behind a pseudo¬ 
nym.) If any of my friends and acquaintances find this 
unasked publicity unwelcome or objectionable, I should like 
to offer them my very sincere apology. 

The first part of the book is based on the diary-journals 
kept during my investigation of the flying fox in 1929-31, 
and was written in the Old Country, chiefly with the object 
of lightening the darkness of the northern Scottish winter* 
by calling up memories of antipodean warmth and sunshine. 
Part II was written after returning to the fold of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, to the Executive of 
which I am indebted for permission to publish material 
collected while carrying out my official duties. Words can 
hardly express my gratitude to my father, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
and more particularly to my sister Margaret, both of whom 
spent a great deal of time, which they could ill afford to 
spare, in preparing my manuscript for publication. 

This book was first published in England in 1938. The 
permission of Messrs Chatto and Windus to republish it in 
Australia is gratefully acknowledged. 


F. N. R 



INTRODUCTION 


T he author of this book was one of a band of able and 
attractive pupils whom I was privileged to have under 
me at Oxford in the half-dozen years after the War, 
at a time when the foundations were being laid for that 
renascence of general biology in Britain which has been 
such a feature of the last decade. 

Among that group, one has made his name as an embry¬ 
ologist, another as an oceanographer, a third as an ecologist, 
a fourth as an entomologist. Others have gone into psycho¬ 
logical medicine, genetics, birth-control research, and an 
thropology. Francis Ratcliffe embarked upon a career of 
economic biology—applied ecology, if you will—in the 
Antipodes, this book is a record of his impressions while 
engaged upon his first major investigations. 

I hope that I am not biased; but I find it a most attractive 
account, both of the natural history and human biology of 
a little-known territory, and of his own reactions to the 
comparatively new life. The spacious days are past when 
books could be written of the scope of Darwin’s Voyage of 
the Beagle or Wallace’s Tropical Nature ; but England can 

still produce men who are good naturalists, and who can 
write a vivid prose. 

Flying foxes, those large, dog-faced, frugivorous bats, 
were the subject of his first investigation. Nothing in the 
least like their gregarious flying swarms exists in mam¬ 
malian life in the Northern hemisphere, and biologists and 
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nature-lovers alike will be grateful to him for his account 
of their habits. Their size (a wing-span of four and a half 
feet is not to be despised); the vast numbers that congre¬ 
gate in their rookeries; their original dependence on the 
flowers of forest trees, and their gradual switching over to a 
fruit diet; their extensive migrations, comparable with those 
of birds—all these provide a remarkable chapter in natural 

history, and one on which Mr Ratcliffe has shed much new 
light. 

He also gives a lively picture of the animals and plants 
and general characteristics of the tropical and semi-tropical 
Australian Bush, which enables the stay-at-home reader to 
obtain the general feel of the country. It is, for instance, 
startling to read of a spider’s web so large and strong that 
a man rebounds from it. 

Personally, I enjoyed his account of the human inhabitants 
of the region just as much as his natural history. They have 
much in common with those of the western United States; 
yet the differences are as striking as the resemblances. It 
would be an interesting sociological study to attempt to deter¬ 
mine what has brought about these differences between two 
pioneer communities. 

Nor does he fail to comment on some of the country’s pro¬ 
blems. The reckless cutting and burning of irreplaceable 
timber; the apparently inevitable decay of Australia’s unique 
fauna in competition with introduced animals, and with the 
tide of human settlement; the need for real National Parks 
if something unique is not to disappear from the world— 
these are some of the topics whose consideration his Queens¬ 
land experience forced upon him. 

His second investigation, to an account of which the latter 
part of his book is devoted, was concerned with a problem 
which is of alarming importance in the U.S.A. and many 
other parts of the world at the present time—Erosion and 
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Soil Drift. This, as he soon discovered, had “assumed 

threatening proportions in the more arid pastoral districts 

especially in South Australia”. In his Epilogue he describes 

the situation as “nothing less than a battlefield”. His account 

will help to make the general public more conscious of this 

assault of civilization upon its own basis, and he has given 

a graphic account of the background to the struggle in 
Australia. 

I will end by quoting three passages which particularly 

struck me. One concerns the beautiful Rose-breasted Cocka¬ 
too or Galah: 

Shot T l0 u Cly thln -£- Their breasts and “"departs are of varying 
hades of rich rose. Their backs and wings are bluish grey Some 

nmes, when the light falls on them, this colour looks almost a 

SnlhSis S a m h° a k r rath K r ! ikC ' he CO ' OUr " hich ** 4 ™ume S 
, • baze on the horizon. At all times of the day galahs 

can be seen in twos and threes sailing about with their easy' but 

spectacle ^theh^ “ CVe "‘ ng that the V Provide their great 

fly about ,n mass I 5 ' rc V they galhcr togcther ln A^ks, and 

with every swif rh ‘7 a^ S ° m f y ° f the parrot tribe - A nd 

hue n" y “ H f ge ° f dlrectlon the birds take on a different 

grey ghosts“v vAbl * ^ d ° Wn the Hght ' a d - d of 

they will wheel y a b C aga ' nst L the castcrn *ky. Then in a flash 
mey will wheel round towards the sun; and it seems for all the 

- - « 


Another concerns fruit-bats: 

sT x he o'cloc e k f0XCS StartCd '° m0VC - The hands ° f watch showed 

mmmmm 

heading south. The scrub hv rbm- ° column was formed, 

Tht, rose up ip Lclc.l „™ 
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beasts about a hundred yards wide was stretched away across the 
sky as far as I could see. At the point where the gloom swallowed 
them up their separate silhouettes had merged into a cloudy streak. 

But the most extraordinary, to my mind, is this: 

On another of my nocturnal hunts I was treated to an extraordinary 
sight. Walking through the open forest I was stopped by a rustling 
in my tracks. My torch picked out the retreating forms of two 
kangaroo rats. But that was not all. At the moment that I pressed the 
switch the ground became studded with myriad points of golden 
light. They sprang into being wherever the beam fell, only to fade 
out as it moved away. The whole forest floor was spangled. The 
things could not be glow-worms, as I had at first thought, or they 
would not have needed my torch to make them shine. I was com¬ 
pletely mystified until I knelt down to investigate, and found that 
they were spiders’ eyes! A host of wolf spiders were on the hunt, 
not in scores, but in thousands. 

I hope that Mr Ratcliffe will have many readers for his 
first book, and that they will enjoy it as much as I have. 

Julian Huxley 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

O n a June afternoon of the year 1770 , in the far north 
of what is now Queensland, Captain Cook’s little 
ship was beached high and dry on the sand at the 
mouth of the river to which she gave her name, the 
endeavour. The carpenters had almost completed the re¬ 
pairs to the damaged hull; the indefatigable Joseph Banks 
was busy drying his collection of botanical specimens; while 
the commander himself was probably absorbed in his daily 
vigil on the hilltop overlooking the sea, where, with his 
glass glued to his eye, he was trying to puzzle out a safe 
passage through the maze of coral reefs which seemed to 
stretch to the horizon on every side. Into this scene of 

mild activity came one of the seamen with a strange talc 
to tell. 

He had been on duty, patrolling the forest, when he had 
come across a most peculiar animal “about the size of, and 
much like a one gallon cagg”. One wonders whether the 
man had recently had access to a “cagg” of this kind, for 
B was says he, “as black as the devil, and had wings; 
m eed I took it for the devil, or I might easily have 
catched it, for it crawled very slowly through the grass.” 

. a PP arm °n, needless to say, was not the devil at all • 
■t was merely a flying fox; and it was in this manner that 
the animal which was to be my scientific quarry a century 
and a halt later entered the Australian records. 
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Flying foxes are not foxes, nor even remotely allied to 
the dog tribe. They are large bats. When the first specimens, 
from some of the French islands in the Indian Ocean, 
were discovered and described, they were rather naturally 
regarded as a form of super-vampire: no one had ever con¬ 
ceived of bats so large. For those accustomed only to the 
little chauve-souris, the existence of bats with a body nearly 
as big as that of a cat and a wing-spread of over five feet 
must come as rather a shock. For all their great size, how¬ 
ever, flying foxes are harmless enough (harmless, that is, so 
far as their fellow-creatures are concerned), for they are 
exclusively vegetarian, and in most countries in which they 
occur subsist mainly on fruit. Although inoffensive in the 
eyes of their fellow-beasts, however, their frugivorous habits 
have earned for them the enmity of mankind, and it was the 
unwelcome attentions of flying foxes to the orchards and 
gardens of the eastern seaboard that brought me to Australia. 

The pursuit of the big bats kept me happily on the move 
for two whole years, and led me into many curious and 
interesting places, but chiefly, I must confess, into places 
where ordinary men were to be found working for an 
ordinary living—that is, if bullock-drivers and drovers and 
possum-hunters can be classed as ordinary men. In the pages 
which follow I shall try to recall something of the pleasure 
these people and places gave me; and as I am writing un¬ 
scientifically, to say the least, my official quest will probably 
receive but casual attention. Before I lose myself in the 
Bush, therefore, I will say a few serious words about the 
problem of the flying fox. 

When a military commander plans an offensive he must 
have certain information on which to work. He needs to 
know, for instance, the size and strength of the enemy 
forces and the tactics they are likely to employ. In the same 
way, before a campaign is launched against an animal 
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enemy, it is essential to have accurate knowledge of its num¬ 
bers and habits; otherwise the campaign is liable to prove 
a costly failure. By 1929 a considerable number of odd facts 
about the natural history of the Australian species of flying 
foxes had been accumulated, but anything like an accurate 
picture of their population as a whole and what might be 
called their economy was conspicuously lacking. It was my 
task to provide such a picture. I was required to collect 
information as to the numbers and range of the animals, 
their movements (they were known to be migratory to 
some extent), their feeding habits, powers of multiplication 
and natural enemies, and finally the true extent of the 
economic damage which they caused. 

At the end of my two years the picture 1 had pieced to¬ 
gether disclosed a state of affairs which held out little hope 
of successful control of the pest. The problem was by no 
means as simple as most people had thought it: a pestilen¬ 
tial animal which required extermination, and the solu¬ 
tion a practical method of wholesale destruction. Actually 
these fruit-stealing bats presented a problem not essentially 
dissimilar from that of human thieving and crime, provided 
by a numerically insignificant minority of the population. 
Under the circumstances a campaign of general destruction 
would be as futile (for economic reasons) in the one case 
as wholesale and indiscriminate imprisonment would be in 
the other. To appreciate this it is necessary to take a rapid 
bird s-eye view of the land over which the foxes range. 

The State of Queensland is the north-eastern sector of 
the Australian island continent. It is bounded on the north 
and east by the sea. To the south lies New South Wales, 
whose boundary starts as a river, switches over to the crest 
of a mountain range, becomes a river once more and finally 
c egenerates into a parallel of latitude. The western bound- 
ary of Queensland is a purely arbitrary line, being longi- 

B 
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tude 138° East. There is generally some catch about country 

which is apportioned in this casual way; and the catch 

about the inland of Australia is, of course, rain—or rather 
the lack of it. 

Rain comes to Queensland from the expanse of the Pacific. 
Most of it falls on die coastal belt between the Dividing 
Range and die sea. This is where the crops are grown— 
fruit, maize, sugar-cane. Westward across the Divide the 
land gets drier and drier, the trees smaller and fewer, and 
the sheep and cattle stations larger and larger, until in the 
far inland they are the size of little kingdoms, and the names 
on the map are often not the names of towns and villages 
at all but of family homes. 

Northward to New Guinea and the equator Queensland 
points a huge finger—the Cape York Peninsula. At one 
time, in the very remote past, the connection with an en¬ 
larged Asian land-mass was unbroken, and across this bridge 
Asiatic life invaded Australia. Man probably took advantage 
of it, and so did many other animals including the flying 
fox—although with its powers of flight it could have made 
the jump after the bridge had broken down. Not only 
animals but plants marched into Australia by this northern 
route: in particular the group of plants which collectively 
form what we call the Jungle found their way south, and 
in those parts where the soil was rich enough and the rain¬ 
fall sufficient made themselves at home. 

Thus in the coastal belt of Queensland two contrasting 
types of vegetation are found side by side: the indigenous 
Australian “open” forest, and the rain-forest or “jungle”. 
The distinction between them is sharp and definite, for they 
rarely intergrade. Seen from some high vantage-point the 
two formations stand out in the landscape as though they 
had been painted in different colours—the one sparse and 
pale, the other dark and close-grained. 
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Probably the greater part of the Queenslander’s “open 
forest” would be described by the botanists as parkland 
savannah: that is, grassland more or less lightly sprinkled 
with trees. It is not often that the trunks crowd sufficiently 
close together to earn for their community the name of true 
forest. Most of the trees in this indigenous bush are species 
of the great genus Eucalyptus, which in Australia, of 
course, completely dominates arboreal society. The 
eucalypts do not bear edible fruit, but, usually at intervals 
of two or three years, diey bear lavish crops of petal-less 
flowers! The blossoms, diough little more than tufts of 
stamens, happen to be very rich in nectar, and when a big 

gum-tree is in flower it is dironged from dawn till dark by 
flocks of honey-eating birds. 

Not only is the jungle utterly unlike the open forest in 
appearance; botanically it is both quite different and much 
more complex. In a square mile of open forest it will often 
be impossible to find as many as half-a-dozen different 
species of trees. In a similar area of jungle there will 
probably be sixty. Moreover, quite a large proportion of this 
great variety of rain-forest species will bear fruit with some 
pretence of pulp and succulence. This, from the flying 
foxes’ point of view, is important. 

Flying foxes are essentially creatures of the jungle, which 
provides them with shelter in the daytime and sustenance 
at night. When they colonized Australia from the land 
which is now called New Guinea, they found their chosen 
environment waiting for them. It occurred, however, only 
in isolated patches; and though some of these patches were 
of considerable area, they were almost insignificant beside 
the great expanse of the native eucalyptan bush. Had they 
been content to stick to their ancestral jungle, flying foxes 
would have remained comparatively unimportant members 
of the Australian fauna. But they were not content to do this 
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In almost every country where they are found, flying 
foxes have been reported at times to feed on flowers. They 
are attracted by the honey, which they press out of the 
blossoms in their mouths, and which alone they seem to 
swallow. Naturally in the land of their adoption they turned 
to the eucalypts. They found, apparently, that this generous 
supply of nectar could be made something more than a 
subsidiary tit-bit with which to eke out their diet of jungle 
fruit. It could be made the very basis of their existence. 
Putting the discovery into practice the flying foxes proceeded 
to take possession of the land. 

With this vast food supply to call upon, they were able 
to build up and maintain an incredibly large population. 
Just how large it really was I doubt if anyone guessed, 
until the very rough census which I was able to carry out 
gave an indication of the true state of affairs. Some of the 
flocks which congregate together for shelter in the daytime 
(flying foxes are gregarious beasts) number hundreds of 
thousands. Not so long ago a few must have crossed the 
million mark. Some may still; for I have seen a flock which 
I estimated to exceed half a million, and I have never 
explored the coast of the Cape York Peninsula where 
exceptionally huge congregations of the bats are reported 
to occur. 

Flying foxes have been able to make little of the drier 
country west of the divide. Nevertheless, wandering mobs 
occasionally penetrate even to the plains of Central Queens¬ 
land, where they find a precarious livelihood in the trees 
which bloom at certain times of the year along the dried-up 
watercourses. Were it not for the fact that they are now 
and then found drowned in the circular iron tanks on the 
sheep runs, it would be hard to believe that they occurred 
there, so unlikely is the land. 

Flying foxes are pre-eminently warm-country animals, 
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but in Australia they have succeeded in overcoming the 
climate barrier. This they have done by borrowing a trick 
from the birds, the trick of seasonal migration. Every year, 
as the winter draws to an end, flight after flight of the 
creatures moves steadily down the coast, first into southern 
Queensland, over the border range into New South Wales, 
then further and further south into the temperate regions, 
until the great wave peters out somewhere near the Victorian 
border. At die close of summer the trek is reversed, and by 
the time the cold weather arrives there is hardly a fox left 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

So the picture and the problem become clearer. The 
coastal belt, 2000 odd miles from north to south, is ranged 
by a vast and shifting population of the bats, secreted during 
the day in out-of-the-way swamps and pockets of rain-forest, 
and spreading over the countryside every night in search 
of food. They follow the blooming of the eucalypts anti 
seem to be aware of the ripening of every wild fig in the 
jungles. Neither do they overlook the possibilities of the 
man-made plantations and orchards. Luckily for the fruit¬ 
growers, flying foxes seem to rate the forest flowers more 
highly than man’s artificial products, so that orchard fruit 
is usually more or less immune if there happens to he a 
good crop of blossom in the locality. Luckily also, the bats 
prefer their fruit to be fully ripe, and thus most of the 
commercial crop is safely picked and packed away before 
it has attracted their attention. In the wide area over which 
the creatures are found the orchards and plantations are 
like insignificant dots, especially in Queensland. Hence, 
although the raids of flying foxes may sometimes be a 
serious matter for individual fruit-growers, the crops of all 
of them put together provide an insignificant item in the 
dietary economy of the flying fox population. 

Seen therefore in proper perspective, the flying-fox 
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problem takes this shape: the trouble-makers turn out to 
be a tiny minority in a huge and mobile population. As 
it is impossible to distinguish the actual culprits (unless 
caught in the act), and as every individual flying fox is a 
potential if not an actual raider, a campaign against the 
creatures would have to be general. And their numbers, 
their habits and haunts being known, it is impossible not 
to come to the conclusion that such a campaign would be 
a waste of both time and money. So anyhow it seemed to 
me, and such was the substance of the report which I pre¬ 
sented to my official employers. Although, in this respect, 
my report was tinged with defeatism, I pointed out that in 
one or two localities (where flying foxes were periodically 
a factor of some importance in the fruit-growers’ economy) 
properly organized shooting, if carried out in the breeding 
season, might be expected to lead to the ultimate abandon¬ 
ment of the roosts. The selective destruction of the females 
and young would have a greater effect than that measured 
by the mere numbers killed. It would destroy part of the 
coming generation which would carry on the “homing” 
tradition in that particular district; and in driving the 
females to seek alternative and safer localities for breeding 
it might indirectly lead to the emigration of the males. 
More important, however, was the conclusion, arrived at 
after carefully assessing all the available evidence, that the 
flying-fox population of Australia was in process of a natural 
and fairly rapid decline. Perhaps natural is hardly the 
correct word to use, for this decline has undoubtedly been 
caused by the spread of human settlement, which has 
mowed down the jungle and ring-barked die eucalyptus 
forest over thousands of square miles. 

There are four different species of flying fox in Australia, 
differing slightly in their habits and considerably in their 
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geographical ranges. I met the first on the side of a jungle- 
covered mountain south of Brisbane; the second in the 
mangrove swamps at the mouth of the Burnett River; the 
third I did not see until I had penetrated the tropics as far 
north as Cairns; while the last I shot one moonlight night 
within sound of the Pacific breakers, as it fed on the heavily 
scented blossom of a tea-tree. These four encounters will 
serve for the corner-stones of my story. 

Perhaps it would be as well to explain (in case some 
reader discovers that my names do not tally with those given 
in books on the Australian fauna) that I have rechristened 
two of the flying fox species. The grey-headed fox and the 
spectacled fox are good descriptive names for P ter opus 
poliocephalus and Pt. conspicillatus : they are used by those 
Australians who have learned to distinguish between the 
various species, and I have retained them. I found, however, 
that Pteropus gouldi and scapulaUis were invariably spoken 
of as the black and the little red flying fox respectively; so 
I have used these terms in preference to the purely text-book 
names Gould’s flying fox and the collared flying fox. 



Chapter 2 

THE GREY-HEADED FOX 


T he aboriginal has practically disappeared from the 
more settled parts of Queensland. Only his names 
remain, those strange place names which have always 
tickled the English sense of humour—Coomooboolaroo, 
Wooloongabba, Wonglepong, Jimboomba. . . . One of them, 
Dyamberin, has been tv/isted into Tamborine, and remains 
as the name of a long low ridge which rises half-way be¬ 
tween Brisbane and the New South Wales border. Tambor¬ 
ine Mountain was the object of my first sortie from the city, 
as I had heard that somewhere on its slopes a camp of flying 
foxes was to be found. (The daytime congregations of these 
beasts are known as “camps”. A camp is not just a casual 
meeting-place. Many have been inhabited year after year 
for half a century at least, in fact as long as the present 
generation of settlers can remember. Like the aboriginal, 
the flying fox has left his mark on the map. If there is one 
“Flying Fox Creek” in Queensland, there must be a score.) 

Between the mountain and the capital are fifty miles of 
bush, with scattered farms, a couple of townships, and a 
river or two spanned by wooden bridges. I travelled by ser¬ 
vice car, an interested and expectant passenger, alert to take 
in every detail of a very strange country. Nevertheless, all 
that remains in my memory of that drive is a blur of some¬ 
thing very like disappointment. The scenes that struck me 
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were scenes of monotony and ugliness and untidiness: the 
lack of colour in the eucalyptus forest, square wooden bunga¬ 
lows raised on stilts, flood-borne litter strewn along the 
river-banks, muck and driftwood and dead grass, which 
clung to the bridges and loaded down the branches of the 
waterside shrubs. Paradoxically enough it was the jungle, 
itself as strange to me as the eucalyptus forest, which brought 
relief as of something natural and familiar. 

The whole thing, as I now know, was a matter of eyes. 
Mine were still English eyes, and as such simply could not 
see Australia. English eyes have set ideas about trees and 
about light and distances. They can appreciate the jungle, 
because for all its exotic show the jungle is only an exag¬ 
gerated wood. Its trees, though bizarre, are in essence what 
trees should be—trunks supporting a leafy mass which 
breaks the light and casts a shadow. Rut among the gum- 
trees English eyes are as good as blind. T hey are almost 
literally blinded by the light. The thin grey foliage is car- 
ried at the end of the branches high against the sky; the 
fierce Australian light pours through it and floods the 
grass, the earth, and the trunks and limbs of the trees them¬ 
selves, washing away the colour and leaving a monotone of 
bright yellowish grey. In time (the process in my case took 
a month at least) the eyes adjust themselves, taking on, so 
to speak, a pair of physiological dark spectacles which make 
allowance for the glare and reveal the bush as it really is. 
They then see the colours hidden behind the brightness— 

rather restrained colours it is true, but very well suited to 
the open distances. 

It cannot be denied that the bush has more than its share 
of monotony. This again is due to the eucalypts. This genus 
plays a part in Australia to which there can be no parallel 
in any other country of the world. From Cape York in the 
far north to Gippsland in the south, one can travel (avoiding 
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human settlement and die isolated patches of swamp and 
jungle) through an unbroken forest of eucalyptus. It will 
vary in form between forest proper and open parkland; but 
trom die tropics to the temperate zone, from die low river 
nais to the mountain-tops, the eucalyptus rules. Instead of 
relinquishing its dominance (as in England beech gives 
place to elm and oak, and the oak in turn to birch and 
pine) die eucalyptus keeps it in the family, and species 
succeeds species (there are over four hundred and fifty in 
all) as the country and die climate change. 

On the top of Tamborine Mountain there is a settlement, of 
fruit-giowcrs mostly. Their land is planted with oranges, 
bananas, and passion-fruit vines. Bordering the cultivations 
on all sides rises the wall of the uncleared jungle. The land 
is as different from the open forest below as it could 
possibly be: rich red soil and a plethora of rank weeds; 
banks of solid green instead of the openness between the 
eucalyptus trunks; short luscious turf in place of the bright 
dry hay. The car, after climbing the road which wound up 
the mountain-side like a snake, delivered me, complete with 
gun, at the gate of a little farm guest-house. 

I have usually been lucky in locating flying-fox camps. 
On this occasion I found that the beasts were congregated 
in a patch of jungle quite near by—so near, in fact, that I 
had to go no further than the back veranda of the house to 
see their evening flight. Well before sunset I took up my 
position on the rail, and sat looking over the rows of fruit- 
trees to the edge of the uncleared forest. I kept watch for 
over an hour, but no fox appeared. I began to fear that I 
had arrived too late and that the migration north had 

begun; for it was already April and the summer nearly at 
an end. 

As there was still some light in the sky with the promise 
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of a moon later, I decided to walk along the narrow road 
which skirted the clearing. The crickets were making an 
incredible din. Their song, swelling and fading in a slow 
rhythm, seemed to come from everywhere—from the trees, 
the earth, and the air itself. Very soon the road turned 
into the jungle, and the crickets’ shrilling faded away. It 
was very dark. The sky had shrunk to a narrow band, 
sixty feet or more above my head. Besides the sky and the 
stars 1 could just make out the thick hedges of wild to¬ 
bacco between the forest and the road, and here and there 

a tree-trunk standing out vaguely pale against the black¬ 
ness. 

When the night is very dark and very still one’s senses 
seem to grope almost desperately for something to record. 
I peered and listened until my eyes and ears seemed to 
strain away from my head. I heard a few soft movements 
in the forest, and once the long coughing grunt of a 
possum. From some farm below the mountain came the 
sound of cattle, and the howl of a dog, so faint as to be 
hardly audible. Then utter silence. I happened to look 
up to the strip of sky, and was just in time to see a big 
shadow glide out of sight behind the trees. I thought it 
was an owl. Another passed over, soundlessly. A moment 
later there was a flutter and a rustle in the branches, and 

then a queer throaty screech which I knew at once was not 
the cry of any bird. It was a flying fox. 

Chance had set the stage rather cunningly: the narrow 
crack in the dark forest; the silence and expectancy; then 
the sudden passing of that noiseless gliding shadow. I felt 
excited, and mine was not wholly the cool excitement of a 
scientist. There was something in it deeper and more dis¬ 
quieting. I was to experience the feeling not infrequently 
during my years of association with these creatures. More 
than once, after hours perhaps of searching and watching 
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m some patch of rain-forest or swamp, I have had to fight 

back an uneasy desire for sunlight and human company; 

for the imagination has a knack of jumping the rails when 

Laced for long with the gloom of the jungle or the extrava- 
gcint weirdness of the mangroves. 

For a quarter of an hour or more I watched the foxes 
passing overhead. They came singly, or in little groups, 
flying steadily and easily. At times I could hear the sound 
of their wing-beats, like a whistled whisper. Occasionally 
one would swoop down to the level of the tree-tops, swing- 
ing right and left through the branches. Although they flew 
ike birds, there was nothing birdlike about their pointed 
wings: the sharp triangular silhouette was unmistakably 

The next day I was taken to see the camp by the wife of 
one of die settlers on the mountain, who brought her 
eighteen-months-old son with her because he could not be 
left at home alone. She led the way down the hillside, 
carrying him in her arms. First the track, which was steep 
and narrow, passed between banks of luxuriant lantana: 
t len it plunged into the jungle. Presently we came to a 
grove of palms, and scattered among them were a few big 
trees, mostly figs and carribins. The figs were grand speci¬ 
mens; the carribins had the bases of their trunks fashioned 
into a series of radiating buttresses, some of which projected 

outwards nearly twenty feet. My guide stopped and looked 
round. 

“This is where the foxes used to be,” she said, and 
pointed to the rocks and the dead palm leaves which were 
spotted with their dry dung. “They probably aren’t far 
off now. . . . Ah! There they are.”—“Where?” I asked. 
—“Didn’t you hear them?”—“No.” That I did not hear 
them is quite understandable, for I do not usually hear 
things, not even the song of birds, unless I consciously 
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stop and listen. Nevertheless I find it hard to realize that 
for some moments I stood within earshot of a mob of 
flying foxes and heard nothing. I could not possibly do 
so now. I quickly learned that die only way to track down 
the animals, whether in their daytime camps or feeding at 
night, was by sound. Very soon my ear became extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive, though to all other sounds but the cry 
of a flying fox it remained as dull as ever. Before many 
months had passed the screech of a fox, however faint, 

would jerk me to attention, whatever I might happen to be 
doing at the moment. 

The new camp was scarcely a hundred yards off, and 

presently the sound of our footsteps in the dry palm 

leaves roused the animals. There was no mistaking the 

sound now. Their voices, chattering and querulous, blended 

into one continuous high-toned murmur. We were among 

them before we realized it. I was watching the fronds of a 

palm some distance away, which seemed to be in a state 

of unnatural agitation, when I discovered that we were the 

focus of hundreds of pairs of little bright eyes. We were 

standing under a gigantic fig-tree; its branches were loaded 

with foxes, hanging head downwards wrapped in their 

wings. All around us the din was kept up, but the beasts 

in our immediate neighbourhood seemed too curious to 
make a fuss. 

For some time there was hardly a movement, and then 
the spell was broken. Apparently the foxes decided that 
we were not worth worrying about (they were soon to 
learn their mistake, for I carried a gun) and the camp re¬ 
turned to its normal activities. These seemed to consist 
of fighting, love-making, and scratching themselves with 

a foot or a wing, though many just bent their heads on their 
breasts and went to sleep. 

We stood watching them for some minutes, and then I 
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decided to shoot some specimens. My companion left me 
at this point, for she disliked die idea of killing things. 
As a target for my first shot I chose a little cluster of foxes, 
all of which I confidently expected to bring down. Having 
given my guide time to carry her baby out of earshot, I 
fired. The commotion which followed that shot was un¬ 
believable. The camp had quieted down; but now. in an 
instant, an indescribable clamour arose. The tree-tops were 
filled with flutterings and crashings as several thousand bats 
took wing at once, bringing down a shower of twigs and 
leaves. Literally in almost less time than it takes to write it, 
the camp was emptied. At first I could hear little above 
the medley of their voices as die bats massed together in a 
great wheeling circle. Then their startled screeching died 

down, and soon nothing could be heard but the roar of 
their wings. 

I looked to see what damage my shot had done. Two 

foxes only were hanging to a branch, wounded. One had 

a broken wing. At first he flapped it desperately; then 

realizing that he could not fly away, he began to bite at 

the broken bone in a fury of exasperation. I fired another 

shot, hoping to kill them both. One came tumbling down 

and crashed into the dead palm leaves. The other remained 

hanging there, swinging to and fro like an inn sign in 

the wind. His hooked claws held him, although he too was 
dead. 

I walked over to where the first fox had fallen and picked 
it up rather gingerly. Its body lay warm and heavy on 
my hand. The wings hung limply and the soft membrane 
wrapped itself round my finger-tips, feeling cold and 
clammy like a collapsed tov-balloon. I found it hard to 
believe that I was not handling some fabulous chimaera. 
The head, so remarkably normal and canine, only accentu¬ 
ated the strangeness of the trunk on which it was grafted. 
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A bat s wings always appear rather monstrous. Because of 
these wings the torso is wide and powerfully developed; 
but below die body tapers like a turnip through a ridicu¬ 
lously small stomach to a pair of shrunken legs, with 
backward-bending knees, ending in five fleshless bird-like 
claws. When my fox died, closing its eyes and dropping 
its head on its breast after a spasm of coughing, I felt that 
die symptoms, so touchingly familiar, were almost shocking 
in association with that outlandish body. 

I left the camp soon after, and went to find my guide. 
She was sitting on a fallen tree by the bottom of the track, 
her baby quietly asleep at her feet, cradled in the hollow 
base of a fallen palm leaf. When I appeared she picked 
up her son and led the way homeward up the hillside. 


My guide of that morning I have only seen on one 
occasion since. The loss is entirely mine, and the fault too, 
for I was a free agent while she was tied to a home and 
family. It was almost exactly a year later when I walked 
with a friend on to her veranda. She came to the door 
with her son on her arm and a duster in her free hand. 
She recognized me at once, and ushering us into her 
sitting-room sat us down to a cup of tea. My friend had 
been a naturalist since his schooldays, and I had spent a 
year in the bush as a professional biologist; but in her 


company we could only listen and learn. She had spent 
her whole life on the mountain, and knew it as a man 
knows his own golf course. She knew the habits of every 
bird and beast that lived there, and where the rare ferns 
and orchids could be found. The bird kind, I think, 
were her favourites. She had made friends with them, 
studied them, photographed them, her infinite patience 
outweighing the deficiencies of her apparatus. She showed 
us her camera, an unwieldy plate affair, looking absurdly 
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old-fashioned beside our modern and expensive articles; 
yet either of us would have been proud to claim the 
photographs hanging on the walls. The least aggressive 

person I ever met, one thing alone could stir her to anger_ 

cruelty. She fought cruelty with a quiet resolution which 
spared no one. She thought it dreadful that the Governor 
should go on a duck shoot and with seven other guns bag 
eight hundred birds. How could one expect to save wild 
life, she asked, if that was the example set in high places? 

When it was time to leave she came down to the garden 
with us to show us where a short cut opened through the 
scrub. We happened at the moment to be talking of 
snakes. She said there was a ten-foot pydion about the 
house which her husband encouraged, as it ate the rats. 
Would we like to see it? She despatched her infant, who 
could now walk, to roll over the old box under which the 
snake usually slept; but it was not at home. 

She decided after all that she had time to escort us to 
the road, and, taking a pair of wire-clippers in her hand, 
she picked up her son and led the way into the forest. 
That walk I shall always remember with shame. While 
we two males, trousered and unencumbered, stumbled 
along, tripping over dead logs and getting entangled in 
the vicious hooked tendrils of the lawyer vines, that little 
woman in the cotton dress walked ahead as unconcernedly 
as if she were on the footpath of a city street. The lawyer’s 
barbed wire she cleared with a couple of snips, while the 
tripping logs simply did not exist for her. And all the 
while she glanced right and left about her, talked to her 
baby, and drew our attention to the birds. 

Pigeons were calling everywhere. I asked her what they 
were. Those are the long-tailed brown pigeons,” she told 
me. “If you stay quiet I’ll try and get them over.” She put 
a hand to her mouth and called. In a few moments one of 
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the birds flew through the trees and settled on a branch 
above our heads. A second came up. She called to them 
again and got them to answer. Then they suddenly took 
fright at us probably—and rocketed away. 

When we came to the edge of the scrub we said good¬ 
bye. Mrs Curtis turned back along the track, her son still 
on her arm, and we scrambled through the thick tobacco 
to the narrow road. I have not seen her since. 

In front of my boarding-house ran the road of bare red 

earth, hedged with high banks of grey-green wild tobacco. 

The tobacco carried just then a juicy crop of yellow berries 

on which the foxes were feeding, to judge by their droppings, 

though I never actually saw one come down to the plants. 

These hedges were alive with stockwhip birds. All day 

long their impossible calls echoed round the forest edge. 

I used to converse with them while sitting on the veranda 

after lunch. The business end of their “song” is preceded by 

a long whistle, very sweet and clear. It starts as a mere 

ghost of sound and, keeping on one note, swells to an 

expectant climax. This whistle is easy enough to imitate, 

and if you strike the right note the bird can usually be 

induced to cap it with a sequel, the ringing crack from 

which it earns its name. At that time I had not heard a 

Stockwhip cracked, and I likened the call to the zip of 

a revolver-shot echoing through an indoor range. It was 

almost unbelievable that the sound could originate from 

a shy bird hardly larger than a sparrow, or from anv bird 

at all for that matter. But after hearing the extraordinary 

noises which the throats of some Australian birds could 

produce, the crack of the stockwhip ceased to seem a 
miracle. 

^ ^ er one is from 

the tropics the less luxuriant and spectacular is the rain- 
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forest; until in the south of the State the “scrub” (as the 
Queenslanders insist on calling it) is usually a somewhat 
dreary and unbeautiful growth. The Tamborine jungles, 
however, provide an exception to this rule and in places come 
near to rivalling the magnificent rain-forests of the far north. 

It is hard to say on what the fascination of the jungle 
chiefly depends. Fascination is perhaps not quite the 
right word to use, as it implies, for me at any rate, a 
lasting and indeed a steadily growing attraction. I was 
fascinated in this sense by the gum-trees, until I came to 
acquire something of the Australian-born’s nostalgia where 
they were concerned. But with the jungle I found that 
a little went a long way. For a few hours, a day at most, 
one is enthralled. After that the over-stimulated senses 
seem to revolt and become a prey to a growing uneasi¬ 
ness. Half the secret of its first appeal, I think, lies in 
the fact that the jungle at its best completely fulfils the 
city-bred westerner s idea of what tropical vegetation 
should be like. There is luxuriance and gloom, broken 
here and there by shafts of light which filter through the 
dense canopy overhead and throw into silhouette the 
knotted vine-ropes and the queerly sculptured trunks. The 
tiees support a veritable garden of aerial ferns and orchids, 
which stick like brackets to the branches. In the clearings 
grow plants with large dark shining leaves, and palms, 
and tree-ferns. The silence is broken by the strange voices 

of invisible birds. But, as I say, a little of the jungle goes 
a long way. 

I spent many hours exploring the Tamborine jungle. 
Very quickly I discovered that the heavy beautiful forest 
had many and decidedly unpleasant surprises in store. 
Rotten trunks make poor bridges. I realized this when 
I picked myself, bruised and scratched, out of a little 
stream. My common-sense should have told me this; but 
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against the stinging tree I had been specifically fore-warned. 
Mere warning, however, was not enough. Safety from 
this vindictive plant depends on an unerring instinct, which 
can only be acquired by bitter experience. The stinging tree 
(it looks for all the world like a gigantic nettle) springs 
up in all the clearings and along all the jungle tracks, 
that is in just those places where a man is most likely to 
wander. Its caress feels like the stab of a knife. I received 
my first when I stumbled backward in trying to free 
myself from the tendrils of die lawyer vine, which seemed 
to be acting in collusion with its still more poisonous 
neighbour. In a minute or two the gland under my armpit 
began to throb and ache. I felt the sting for days and 
remembered it for weeks, as a tingling itch returned 
whenever I washed my hand in cold water. 

Mosquitoes I knew and expected, and met. But there 

were odier and fouler pests in the damp scrubs. Ticks, 

for instance, which crawl slowly to the most secret crannies 

of the body before they decide to bury their heads in 

your skin. But worst of all were the leeches. The attentions 

of leeches are painless, and usually free from after-effects; 

nevertheless, in a list of all Australian pests, arranged in 

order of their unpleasantness, I should unhesitatingly give 

leeches first place, or possibly bracketed first with flies. To 

feel your neck and arms burn with a pox of swelling bites is 

one thing; to hear your own blood squelch in your boots, 

and to see it ooze through the lace-holes, is another; and to 

my mind there is no doubt which is the lesser of the 
two evils. 

Before I left Tamborine I paid one more visit to the foxes. 
They had moved their camp a little further down the 
gully, but I found them easily enough. Again I watched 
them go through their love-making and their quarrels, 
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and again shattered their peace and enjoyed the spectacle 
of their colossal fright. On my way back to the boarding¬ 
house I sat for a while on a slab of rock high above th°e 
camp. The Pacific was only a few miles away beyond some 
low hills. I could see the white lines of the breakers form- 
ing and dissolving in the slowest of slow motion. To the 
north-east were the pale bright spits of sand which bound 
the south of Moreton Bay. I waited until dusk watching 
some thunder-clouds form over the sea and move slowly 

inland. I was rewarded by a soaking, and a sight which 
I shall never forget. 

Above the line of dark clouds on the horizon a huge 
bank gradually reared itself high into the sunlight, until 
it seemed to fill half the sky. Suddenly, inside it, little 
flashes of lightning began to play, making the whole mass 
flicker and glow like a vast opal lamp bulb. Soon it began 
to move inland towards die mountain, and its base came 
etween me and the shore. As it crept along it trailed 
streamers of grey mist up the valleys. Then all at once 
it struck the forest at my feet with a crashing sheet of rain. 

I made a bolt for shelter, wondering as I ran how the foxes 
were faring. Did bat s wings make good waterproofs ? 

When I left Brisbane for the north I had no plan of 
campaign. I had no idea how long I should be away, or 
where I should finish up. This is quite the best way of 
setting out on a journey. Officially I was to make a pre¬ 
liminary survey of the problem, after which I would have 
a clearer notion of how to set about the work in earnest. I 
would make a start by hunting out all the flying-fox camps 
along the coast—or so I thought in my great optimism 
and still greater ignorance. For weeks I drifted from 
town to little town, questioning farmers and all kinds of 
odd people. I was directed to out-of-the-way swamps 
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and gullies, and trudged out hopefully day after day, but 
always the foxes had gone. The winter migration had 
begun in earnest. I had just decided to give it up and 
take a long jump into the tropics, when I heard of a camp 
which was still inhabited. A district forest officer had 
come to my aid, and had written to some of his know¬ 
ledgeable friends. One of them knew of a camp. The 
beasts had been at home the week before, and he thought 
they would be there now. Also he was willing to drive 

me over to the place if I would let him know when I was 
coming. 

Ihe camp was near Watalgan, a little settlement (with¬ 
out even a pub) a short way up the line. A tall and silent 
youngster met me at the station with a car and dropped 
me some miles along a forest road, where an old Ford 
lorry was standing unattended. He sounded his horn a 
couple of times, and drove away. Presently a man came 
through the trees with an axe in his hand. He was dressed 
in a grey flannel shirt and a pair of old dungarees. He 
supposed that I was the flying-fox chap, and apologized for 
not coming himself to meet me at the station; he had been 
too busy cutting sleepers. He threw his axe into the lorry 
and motioned me to the front seat. As we drove along 
he told me that he did not know much about flying foxes 
himself, but he would take me to someone who did. The 
camp was right beside this man’s house, and he had studied 
t le animals for years. What he didn’t know about them 
was hardly worth knowing. I wondered why a Queensland 
farmer should be so interested in flying foxes: all to whom 
I had spoken until then, except the few directly affected 
by their raids, had displayed the minimum of enthusiasm. 

We drove through a forest that was dreary in the 
extreme. The trees were small and crooked, and their 
trunks were charred black by bush fires. After a mile or 
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so our road branched to the left and we entered a patch of 
jungle, jungle almost as dreary as the forest we had just 
left, deserving only too well the term scrub. The trees 
arched and met above the track, and the cut ends of vines 
dangled down, almost touching our heads. Just as on 
Tamborine, die camp took me by surprise. The driver 
attracted my attention with a shout, and following his 

pointed finger, I looked up and saw the foxes hanging in 
their hundreds. 


We proceeded more slowly, and the animals appeared 
very restless. The driver remarked on this and wondered 
what was worrying them. “What on eardi can you expect,” 
I said, with a lorry rattling along through the middle of 
them? Oh, that wouldn’t worry them; they are quite 
used to that, he assured me: “it must be something else.” 
I did not for one moment believe him, but he was quite 
right. We discovered the cause of their anxiety a few yards 
further on, when a pair of wedge-tailed eagles took off 

from a branch hardly ten feet above our heads and swung 
up above the trees. 


The scrub ended suddenly. There was a gate to be 
negotiated, one of those complicated stick-and-wire gates 
over which the Queensland farmers exercise so much 


misplaced ingenuity. As die wire they use is generally 
barbed, an error in dealing with the puzzling catch almost 
invariably leads to blood-flow and blasphemy. My thoughtful 
driver insisted on coping with this obstacle himself, and 
presently we drove into a clearing. There, on a strip of 
green turf, a small herd of dairy cows were feeding. Behind 
them, surrounded by an orange orchard and a fence, stood 
a farm-house. 


By the time we had drawn up in front of the gate the 
excitement among the foxes had reached fever pitch. The 
whole camp was in the air, chattering and squealing; and 
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the two eagles were winging back and forth through the 
cloud, their disdainful ease a cruel contrast to the tumbling 
and flapping of the frantic bats. The big birds seemed to 
enjoy playing the bully. By the time we had grown tired 
of watching the fun, the flying foxes had been massed into 
a dense revolving crowd, with the two eagles sailing round 
and round them like sheep-dogs ringing a flock. Whether 
or not diis mental torture led up to actual casualties, I can¬ 
not say. Eagles, I know, will often make a meal off a flying 
fox; and one or two friends of mine have been lucky 
enough to witness a capture on the wing. I very nearly did 
myself on one occasion; but the story of this incident belongs 
elsewhere. 

John Schmieder had studied the foxes year after year, 
because it gave him something to do. He noted the dates 
of their arrival and departure from the camp, the fluctuations 
of their numbers, the direction of their evening flights. All 
this he had carefully written down in a book, together with 
a hundred other observations of birds and trees and animals, 
and anything of interest that he had noticed in his garden 
or gathered from the conversation of his friends. Consider¬ 
ing that he could only move a few score yards from his 
house, it was astonishing what an amount of information 
had been accumulated in that notebook of his. 

John Schmieder was a victim of rheumatism and until 
I met him I had not realized what havoc this complaint 
could play with the human body. Apart from an occasional 
short and painful journey round the garden or the clearing, 
his life was spent on a bed or a couch, reading, writing, 
and talking, day after day, year in and year out. Once I 
had made his acquaintance I used to break my journeys 
at Watalgan, whenever I could, and push along the forest 
road to his home by the jungle patch. I would usually 
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have some letter to discuss with him (for he instantly 
established himself as local information bureau to the in¬ 
vestigation). The hours I spent with him on his veranda 
were invariably pleasant, for despite die apparent wretched¬ 
ness of his lot he was always cheerful and full of en¬ 
thusiasm. When the results of his last observations had been 
talked over, he would draw on the memories of his healthy 
days, telling me tales of bush exploits, which might have 

taken place the week before, so detailed and lively were his 
recollections. 

It was naturally his fund of flying-fox lore that I tapped 
first of all, and I do not think I ever exhausted it. When¬ 
ever we met, some new point was sure to crop up, some 
small item of information to help fill in the blanks of the 
picture that I was trying to piece together. Although it 
concerned one tiny area alone, the information I received 
from John Schmieder was probably worth as much as all 
the knowledge I collected from other men. Within its 
small compass it was completely and utterly reliable, 
while nine-tenths of the information thrown at me else¬ 
where was either commonplace or frankly fabulous. 

Once I went to great trouble to hunt out an old identity 
who, I was told, had prospected among the coastal forests 
of Cape York and was sure to have valuable knowledge to 
impart. I found him but half sober. <4 Flying foxes! Why, 

I know them from A to Z! They’re a pest right enough. 

I know of places on the Cape where you can see them 
hanging up in millions.” This was the A and the Z 
of the information I could garner in that quarter. Another 
informant, however, had been more interested. After giving 
me some quite accurate facts (which I had discovered for 
myself during the first few weeks of my travels) he said: 

“I wonder whether you have found out one very remark¬ 
able thing about flying foxes. They haven’t got no funda- 
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ment. I have looked for it everywhere, and there isn’t a 
sign. I reckon they must vomit up all they eat. That’s 
probably why they stink so bad.” 

Schmieder did not talk to me about alphabets or anatomy. 
They are the greyheads in the camp just now. At odier 
times the black species can be found in the scrub. ... It 
is the black fox that is the orange thief. . . . The greyheads 
eat mangoes and peaches, but 1 never once caught one on 
the oranges. When diey have a shoot I make the men bring 
me the dead ones to examine: often they have all been 
males. Funnily enough the black foxes we shoot on the 
oranges are always females.” These and many other hard 
and welcome facts made a rapid migration from his note¬ 
book to mine. I began to wish selfishly that crippling 
rheumatism was more widespread in Queensland, if an 

enhanced interest in wild life were one of its normal after¬ 
effects. 

Mr Grills, of the axe and lorry, drove me back to his 
farm for tea, and later returned me to the station. On the 
way he pointed out the local school, standing on ground 
which he himself had given to the council for the purpose. 
He was the first of a long list of men, all of them busy and 
many poor, who went out of their ways to help me with 
lifts and guidance and unstinted hospitality, whenever I 
passed through their country on the trail of my bats. 

A creek ran near the station, and beside it was a 
magnificent stand of tall blue gums. They were in bloom 
just then, a fact which had already been discovered by the 
green keets. These little parrots follow up the flowering 
of the eucalypts, feeding on the honey, which they crush 
out of the blossom with the help of their brush-like 
tongues. They are restless and fascinating birds. In the 
daytime they are usually busy in the tops of the trees. 
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where they are almost invisible among the leaves, giving 

their presence away only by their cries and the shower of 

little twigs and broken blossom which they dislodge as 

they work through the branches. Just before dusk falls, 

however, they all seem to go mad, and the little flocks 

gather together to round off the day in a frenzy of activity. 

When the sun is almost on the horizon and the light 

yellow on the trunks, they start a sort of follow-my-leader, 

tearing through the forest and doubling and twisting 

through the trees like bullets, obviously glorying in the 

swift power of their flight. The madcap race comes to an 

end as suddenly as it began, and in a trice the flock has 
vanished into the leaves. 

My train was late, nearly an hour. Darkness fell before 
I heard it coming down the line. I began to think I might 
see something of the flying foxes, which were sure to be 
attracted by die blossom. I prophesied well. Very soon a 
solitary fox sailed over the forest, swerved towards the 
top of a gum-tree a few yards away, and landed noisily in 
its foliage. I could just make out its body as a dark blotch 
against the sky. Another and another came along; I could 
hear the pulse of their wings quite plainly. One steered 
for the tree where the first arrival was quietly feeding 
and settled within a few feet of it. Instantly there was a 
scuffle and a squawk, and one of them (the defender or 
the intruder, which ?) flopped out of the tree and began 
to circle round in the air. When at last the train whistled 
its approach, foxes were gliding everywhere. Each flowering 
tree seemed to harbour one at least, and from all sides came 
the sound of their fluttering and screeching. 

It was many months before I was to see the grey-headed 
fox again, for my next trip took me to the far north, where 
I made the acquaintance of each of the three other species. 
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When I settled down on its trail once more I had acquired 
a new mobility. The motor cycle diat 1 bought in Bris¬ 
bane, however, did much more dran carry me over the 
rough bush tracks which led to the flying foxes’ haunts 
(taking years off my life in the process): it brought me into 
intimate contact with what I think is the best thing in 
Australia—the lives of the simple country folk. 

The days I spent touring through Queensland on my 
motor cycle were among the happiest in my life. They 
were red-letter days: days which even now bring me 
pleasure when I read about them in my diary; days when 
I rode between the little townships and scattered settle¬ 
ments among the hills, covering new ground every morn¬ 
ing, and never knowing what the night would produce in 
the way of pubs and company. Although this was so 
happy a time I cannot find in it much to write about. It 
was a period of apprenticeship. I was learning my job and 
picking up information about flying foxes, and about all 
sorts of odd things which it was necessary to understand 
before I could talk the idiom of the men among whom I 

moved. And I was learning to love and understand the 
bush. 

In this way, casually and without plan, I rode through 
the Mary Valley. My diary is enthusiastic, I find—“the 
most beautiful country in Queensland”—but I have long 
since given up trying to make invidious comparisons. It 
certainly was lovely, however, as seen at this ideal time of 
year. By May the rains have passed: everything is grow- 
and green, and at its best. The air has been washed 
clean, and is glitteringly clear. The tail-ends of the storm 
skies still hang about in the shape of cotton-wool clouds 
which sail like solid shapes above the hills. 

The valley of the Mary is hoop-pine country. Just here 
the pine scrub was on the hillsides, while the flats were 
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covered with open forest, mostly stands of blue gums at 
their very finest. This was a most satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment; it produced views. All the time I rode I caught 
through the sunlit trunks glimpses of distant slopes and 
ridges, widi every mark and line, every cloud shadow, 
etched and clear for there was no trace of dust or haze 
in that crystal atmosphere. In the sunlight and the dis¬ 
tance these hills would be a deep indigo blue. I had always 

heard about blue hills; I saw them first in Australia, really 
blue hills. 

The pub at Theebine sticks in my mind because I sat 

for a whole long evening on die veranda yarning with an 
old prospector. 

As we smoked he talked on in an old man’s way, dig¬ 
ging far back into his memory, and jumping here and 
there, now a thousand miles, now a score of years. 

This chap Hoover, the new President of America— 
did you know he was a mining engineer?” he asked me. 
Being the son of my father, I did; but I didn’t tell him so. 
Well, he was; and what’s more, he came over to Australia 
to manage a big mine. When he had taken a look round 
the diggings and the works and seen all the hangers-on 
around the place, he collected them all together; and this 
i* what he told them: ‘Look here, you beggars,’ he said, 

/ m the only man here who’s paid to keep his coat on, and 
don’t you forget it!’ Well, it would take more than one man 
to change things that way. He must have got discouraged 
by the Aussies, I reckon, because he didn’t stay long.” 

Then he jumped south a few hundred miles, and back a 
few dozen years, and began to talk about his youth along 

the Richmond River in New South Wales. I told him that 
I knew the place. 

“Did you ever hear of Sergeant Hogan on the Richmond 
there? I think his name was Hogan. Well, anyway, he lived 
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on the south side of the river; and a Mrs Someone-or-other, 
an old widow woman, she lived opposite to him on the north. 
One night some of the miners started fooling about her 
place. They w r ere pretty drunk, and she began hollering 
‘Police! Police!’ So Hogan he comes out on to his bank, and 
he yells across at them, ‘Let you be going home quietly to- 
night, boys, and I’ll come across and take your names in the 
morning’. Yes, that was what he said: ‘Let you be going 
home quietly now, and I’ll take all your names in the morn¬ 
ing.’ You never heard of Sergeant Hogan of the Richmond 
River? Well, he s probably dead now. That was over fifty 
years ago.” 

From the Mary Valley I rode northward, and one week-end 

found myself in the little town of Mount Larcomb. Having 

nothing to do on Saturday evening, I decided to go to the 

movies, and tHey turned out to be like no other movies I had 
ever visited. 

The cinema at Mount Larcomb was the courtyard behind 
the grocers shop; a row or two of deep canvas chairs, three 
walls (behind and on the two sides), and the sky above. I 
was held up for 2 s. as I entered through the archway from 
the street and dropped into one of the chairs. The others were 
soon filled up with Mount Larcombians, suitably paired off. 
I have never seen a screen look so ridiculous, so bare and 
forlorn. It had no stage, no curtain, seemingly no support. 
It just stuck up there in the middle of the open side of the 
yard. To its right stood two round water-tanks (and I 
remember that their curves made a satisfying pattern with 
the sloping line of the tin roof above them). Between the 
screen and the left-hand wall there was nothing—just the 
branches of distant gum-trees, silhouetted against the rising 
moon. I took this all in, and then the show began. 

The projector leapt into life high up in the wall behind 
me. Music came from a window on the left, where a com- 
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fortable-looking woman sat knitting in the intervals between 
tending an old-fashioned trumpet gramophone. Somewhere 
behind the black wall on my right an unseen engine 
throbbed, making the electricity for the lantern presumably. 
Then on to the screen walked the shade of Bebe Daniels. 

I have always liked Bebe Daniels. That night, under a 
romantic moon, and after weeks of the simple society of 
Queensland farmers and their womenfolk, she nearly swept 
me away. She might have done so completely, if it had not 
been so cold, and the story so stupid, and the man she was 
chasing (Bebe was never one of your passive misses) such 
a thorough goof. It really was cold, cold with that un¬ 
expected creeping chilliness of subtropical night. I pressed 
myself hard against the canvas of the chair, and hugged 
myself in an effort to conserve my body’s warmth. 

Half-way through the show the lantern started to mis¬ 
behave. The projector clicked noisily, and the picture 
jumped about all over the screen. Groans were heard among 
the audience—not groans of aggravation, but funny little 
solicitous groans, full of sympathetic understanding. Appar¬ 
ently the projector was an old friend and offender; “and 
it was going so well too”, I heard the girl beside me say to 
her swain. But the grocer (I suppose it was he in the dark¬ 
ness behind) managed to coax it back into good behaviour; 
and Bebe Daniels romped on, finally nailing her man, who, 
as I say, was not nearly good enough for her. 

As the drama unfolded the moon rose high above the 

o 

trees. It was nearly full. Once a train puffed in the station, 
and the rising steam, looking quite solid in the moon¬ 
light, drifted through the tracery of the gum branches 
behind the upstart screen. Once the cry of a flying fox 
sounded from the trees. Then some cold white cloud blew 
over the sky; but the moon shone through it unperturbed, 
and even threw off faint rainbow rings in triumph. 



Chapter 3 

THE NORTHLAND FOXES 


T he grey-headed fox is not found far north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In the warmer regions it is 
replaced by the black, or Gould’s, flying fox—slightly 
bigger, slightly more intelligent, considerably more vermi¬ 
nous and smelly, and without die thick soft fur of the 
southern species. In habits it is very similar to the grey- 
head; but since the coastal country alters entirely as one goes 
north, the black fox calls up in my mind quite a different 
set of associations. I shall always bracket this animal with 
mangoes and mangrove swamps—two things which sound 
alike, but in reality are not in the least so. 

In the towns of the far north the mango is the recognized 
shade tree. It grows in every garden and along almost every 
road. When its queerly shaped fruit begins to ripen, the 
nights are made bedlam by the flying foxes. Just as dark¬ 
ness falls, they appear in thousands. They wheel and flutter 
round the trees, settle and screech and squabble in the 
branches. They bite at the fruits as they grow; and, being 
clumsy pawless creatures, knock them down in dozens, so 
that a squashy mess of mangoes on the ground in the morn¬ 
ing bears witness of their business during the night. At 
times they will carry the mangoes bodily away, and, losing 
grip of them in the air, will drop them with ringing thumps 
on the corrugated iron roofs of the houses. Their attentions 
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are so persistent, and their judgment of mangoes so sound, 
that they must be held largely responsible for the absence 
in North Queensland of a really flourishing industry devoted 
to the cultivation of this queen among fruits. 

Then the mangroves -—there is some excuse for the dis¬ 
gust they inspire in most people. They are indecent-looking 
vegetables, the hobgoblins and abortions of the arboreal 
world. There are some half-dozen different kinds of man¬ 
grove found in Australia. The name they share does not 
indicate any real affinity, other than the one obvious trait 
they have in common—their preference for an amphibious 
life between the tide-marks. Here they find root-hold in 
the soft mud, and enjoy the sensation of having their lower 
extremities awash twice in every twenty-four hours. It is 
supposed that the fantastic forms assumed by some man¬ 
groves are adaptations to their peculiar environment, modi¬ 
fications to assist root-hold and respiration. The imagina¬ 
tive layman, however, might be pardoned for thinking that 
the tidal ooze—scorned by all decent trees as a dwelling- 
place had become a refuge for the products of some of the 
Creatoi s more fanciful experiments. Here, huddled together 
in their shame, they can live in peace, harbouring in their 

shade swarms of mosquitoes and sand-flies to mount guard 
over their privacy. 

As I say, the mangroves are monsters among shrubs. But, 
just as a deformed man will pay particular attention to 
the cut of his clothes and the colour of his tie, so the man¬ 
groves, one and all, conceal their unnatural lower parts 
beneath a foliage of blameless and conventional respecta¬ 
bility. Their polished shapely dark leaves have all the order¬ 
liness of a well-trained rhododendron. But beneath! 

Even within the narrow limits of their strange environ¬ 
ment, the various mangroves will exhibit definite prefer¬ 
ences, and one species will succeed another with each slight 
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change in the level. The species most familiar to ordinary 
men (who do not, as I did, derive a certain pleasure from 
exploring mangrove swamps) is the one which thrives at 
the lowest levels and thus forms a fringing hedge along 
every waterway and estuary. This is the “red’’ mangrove, 
Rhizophora mucronata> for which a fisherman friend of 
mine had a particularly apt name: he called it “spider- 
legs . Even among the neat-leaved mangroves it stands 
out for the patterned tidiness of its foliage. Its trunk is 
rosy in colour, and it sends out tiers of arched roots, so 
smooth and naked that they appear almost indecorous. 
Where Rhizophora grows en masse these roots tangle and 
interlock to such an extent that the passage through them 

is an acrobatic feat, particularly if one happens, as I usually 
was, to be carrying a gun. 

The real extremists among the mangrove tribe usually 
hide away in the centre of the swamps. One comes on 
them suddenly, after clambering like a monkey through 
the guarding fringe of “spider-legs”. All at once the mud 
becomes softer and more slimy, and dips to a stagnant 
oily pool. It is here that the arch-monsters will be found. 
Typically respectable above the waist, at their lower ex¬ 
tremities they throw off all convention and restraint; their 
roots, like Medusa’s hair, become converted into a nest of 
loathsome serpents which coil and writhe in a knotted 
tangle over the surface of the black ooze. 

The great mangrove swamps of tropical Queensland 
provide shelter for a very large part of the vast flying-fox 
population, and there is hardly a river of any size between 
Brisbane in the south and Cairns in the far north whose 

estuary I have not searched for fox camps. The first I 
explored was the Burnett. 

Bundabcrg on the Burnett is a very pleasant town; in- 

D 
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deed, it is one of the pleasantest towns I know. There is a 
touch of the true tropics about it. Its broad streets were 
laid out in sunshine and its gardens are bright with flowers. 
Round it on every side are fields of sugar-cane, and one 
drinks rum as a matter of course. I liked the place from 
the first, and my affection for Bundaberg grew warmer still 
when I became a motor-cyclist. My heart went out then 
to the city elders whose wisdom had turned the prosperity of 
the sugar boom into the tangible blessing of bitumen roads. 

The main street of Bundaberg is straight and very 
broad. I was never quite certain of its name, for it is 
called by some Bourbon Street, and by odiers Bourbong. 

I thought that the latter variation was merely a mistake in 
pronunciation until I heard from someone or other the 
following tale. The street was originally christened “Boor- 
bong”, an aboriginal word meaning dead kangaroo. 
Boorbong or Bourbong it remained, until sensitiveness and 
civic pride grew up in the town, and a section of the com¬ 
munity began to think that the name “Dead Kangaroo” 
(be it only an unintelligible aboriginal one) hardly befitted 
the dignity of their main thoroughfare. So a movement 
was started to turn the dead roo into a line of French 
kings, just as dead. ... I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of this yarn, but I hope it is true. It is a sign of the 
times anyhow. The famous Boggo Road, which leads past 
Brisbane’s gaol, is no longer officially Boggo (could a more 
delightful name be imagined?) but is now something 
infinitely more genteel and uninteresting, which has slipped 
my memory. 

At its lower end Bourbong Street forgets to be a highly 
respectable shopping centre and more or less peters out in 
a row of wooden shacks. One of these is a shop, of a sort. 
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The garden gate opens at the side of the building, and over 
the dilapidated fence the owner himself can sometimes be 
seen, half-hidden by the fluttering family washing, mend¬ 
ing his nets on die little patch of grass. At the end of 
this lawn stand some tall banana plants, sheltering a 
few home-made beehives. 

The shop itself had about it an air of charming mystery 
which intrigued me greatly and at once. It seemed so 
unreal (unlike its brawny owner) that I half expected it to 
vanish away in the night. Across the front were painted 
four short words: “Geo. Jacques, Cooked Prawns”. Against 
the side of the door, which was always shut, leaned a small 
blackboard. Sometimes one side faced the street, with the 
announcement that here was “Fresh Bait”. On other morn¬ 
ings it would be reversed, and the anxious world would 
learn that there was “No Bait To-day” Behind the dusty 
window a few curious objects were displayed: a couple 
of turtle shells, some branches of coral, an odd reef shell 
as big as a bowler hat, and finally, in a pickle-jar, what 
must have been the Emperor of all the Prawns—unless it 
was an under-sized crayfish. Behind these exhibits there 

was dark shadow, perhaps even a curtain—I cannot 
remember. 

The basis of George Jacques’s livelihood was a home- 
built flattie , which must have been a good craft before 
the little engine had just about shaken it to bits. By the 
time I made her acquaintance, however, a voyage in her 
was like experiencing a continuous low-powered electric 
shock. My first trip in the old tub was an official one; 
for by the greatest of good luck I had tumbled into a 
tour of inspection by a Fishery Board gentleman, who was 
interested in the illegal use of a certain type of prawn-net 
which the Board in its wisdom had seen fit to ban. 

We ran down the winding river between banks so 
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densely overgrown widi tall mangrove that our world, for 
hours on end, was nothing but the broad water below, the 
cloudless sky above, and a wall of green where the two 
met. Now and dien the wall would break, and a field of 
sugar-cane would be visible above a sloping grass bank. 
All the time the skipper and owner of the boat sat at the 
tiller, solemn, helpful, and polite, speaking only when 
spoken to and explaining the intricacies of the shallows 
and the creeks. Yet rumour insisted that of all the netters 
on the Burnett he was the most persistent and the most 
successful. 


Just as fish are found trapped in the rock pools left 
behind by the falling tide, so, when a wild and open land 
becomes fenced off and settled, certain men will be 
stranded in the new, restricting, and alien environment. 
Unlike the fish, they can expect no tide to come again and 
set them free. The life they knew, the life which shaped 
their minds and bodies, will never return. Unless they 
are willing to break up their homes, and move with their 
wives and families into the out-back, they have to make 
the best of a bad job. George Jacques was such a one. 
He was a bushman of the old school, and the son of a 
bushman, who had spent his boyhood roaming round the 
State, possum-snaring, kangaroo-shooting, and working 
here and there on the stations. He preferred the sky to 
any roof, and never shaved more than once a week. You 
will find men like him in every town. They are usually 
not particular about close seasons, and will disappear every 
now and then for several days or weeks on end with a 
swag and a gun. But they are not like those country- 
town roughs who go into the bush and shoot just for the 
sake of killing. Men like Jacques do not do things in this 
way. They shoot a possum for its fur out of season, or 


catch 


protected” Burnett salmon for the pot, because 
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they simply do not understand why the devil they shouldn’t 
—apait from the fact that some gentry for whom they 
have the utmost contempt have forbidden them to do so 
And so the people who shave every day call them rascals. 
But I, who in the course of two years met all manner of 
Queenslanders, learned that it was among these “rascals” 
that the best company could be found. And George 
Jacques, purveyor of cooked prawns, was about the best 
company of the lot. He was rough, and casual, and 
opinionated like most bushmen; but this roughness was 
tempered with a quaint courtesy—a relic of his French 
orebears, perhaps—and he was friendly and kind-hearted, 

never etting me out of his little house without a cup of 

tea and some food. Moreover, he always made me feel 

that he appreciated my company, with the result, of 

course, that I always appreciated his—even fourteen hours 

ot it at a stretch, hemmed in by the hull of his little flattie. 

Inevitably Jacques became my guide on all my Burnett 

River trips. The first of them, I remember, started before 
sunrise. 


The big rum distillery just below the town sweetens the 
air with a luscious smell of molasses when the effluvia are 
being run off into the river; but at 4.30 a.m., when we 
passed it on our popping, quivering course to Burnett 
Heads, it was quiet and odourless. It was just before day¬ 
break when we reached the real estuary. Here there are 
a number of flat mangrove-covered islands, intersected by 
a maze of little tidal creeks. These green mud-flats were 

!r* nt n f t , he f ° XeS; ° ne ° f them ’ in fact > was actually 
and officially known as Flying Fox Island. 

There is nothing to equal these stretches of mangrove 
as haunts of birds. When we cast anchor to boil the^billv 
their day was just beginning. We saw a pair of chestnut- 
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backed sea-eagles take oft from a dead branch near by 
and climb upward in a series of wide circles. Several 
whistling eagles were already wide awake, and sailing up 
and down the river. A large flock of black and white 
peewees—magpie larks—passed over our heads from a 
patch of mangrove where they had apparently spent the 
night. (These are among the most ubiquitous of Aus¬ 
tralian birds; I suppose because although so slenderly 
pretty they are thoroughly able to take care of themselves. 
As a matter of fact they are pugnacious little brutes, and 
rarely miss the opportunity of mobbing any hawk that 
wanders into their ken.) These peewees had a curious 
uncertain flight—this side, that side, up and down, but 
never in the exact direction in which the flock was travel¬ 
ling; and as they flew they filled the air with their peeping. 
Then clouds of pied cormorants passed us, flying low over 
the water. Herons and white ibis began to creep out 
of the mangrove edges and parade on the bare mud- 
banks. Finally, just as we started the engine, with our 
morning tea inside us, a big black-headed jabiru stork 

a 

flew over our heads and landed on the flats a hundred yards 

awav. 

Then began for me, the rather exciting business of 
mangrove exploring. We turned the flattie’s nose into the 
mouth of a little creek which vanished into the heart of 
one of the larger islands, hoping that if there was a camp 
there the foxes would be disturbed by the engine’s noise 
and give their presence away by squalling. But we heard 
no sound. The channel soon became very narrow, and it 
was no easy matter to steer round the sharp curves and 
avoid the numberless snags. The creek ran on and on. 
Now and then we would disturb a curlew, which fled 
whistling into the thickness of the swamp. The fiddler 
crabs on the banks would take fright as we moved along 
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the channel, scuttling into their burrows among die roots 

of the spider-legs. It was amusing to watch the wave of 

anxiety precede us along the bank. Twenty yards ahead 

of us the little beasts would be quite unconcerned, moving 

about their business in their rather solemn way like 

children playing on a beach. Suddenly the noise of 

our approach reaches diem, and they all freeze. They 

seem to stand on their toes awaiting developments. The 

males carry their single huge pink claw raised high and 

opened. Then we enter the field of their vision and they 

are off like startled rabbits, sideways up the steep mud- 

bank. In a trice the whole mob has melted away under¬ 
ground. 

Still neither sign nor sound of a camp. The banks 
changed; the spider-legs disappeared. We found our- 
sehes running through a neat plantation of white man¬ 
groves, whose branches arched and met above our heads. 
Here we tied up the boat for a while and plodded inland, 
cursing the “cobbler’s pegs” 1 heartily as we went. But 
still no foxes. After that we turned the flattie’s nose down¬ 
stream, and made our way back to the open river. When 
we reached it the world was fully awake, for it was mid¬ 
morning. A large flock of pelicans had congregated on the 
spit opposite the mouth of die creek, and stood preening 
their feathers, apparently waiting for stragglers which kept 
sailing over the mangroves and alighting on the water. The 
banks were alive with herons: little reef herons, some grey 
and some white (this is a species with two colour phases), 
the common, rather ugly, white-faced heron (invariably 
and incorrectly called the “blue crane”), and the bigger, 
more graceful Pacific heron. There were several of these 

of 1 manm-<wp 0 ^ eCti ° nS ^ ^ SUrfaCC r0 ° ts ' P ccu!inr to tllis species 
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strutting about, and an occasional great white egret, standing 
nearly as high as a stork. 

In the end, I remember, we found two camps that day, 
so I was well satisfied. But it was a weary business, and 
I was eaten alive by mosquitoes and sand-flies. We also 
finished the day with two magnificent mud crabs, for 
Jacques never forgets his crab-hooks, or “crabooks” as he 
called them, all in one breath. To tell the truth, he was 
a practical man and didn’t take much stock in science. I 
paid him £2 for the use of his boat that day, and for his 
guidance to the camps whose locations he pretended to 
know. When he found diey had moved (quite a habit of 
the foxes), his interest in the creatures diminished notice¬ 
ably; he began to take the boat into places which seemed 
to me more likely to contain crabs than camps. Then I 
had to be firm, and hold him to his bond; but I happen to 
be very fond of crab myself, so I generally relaxed my 
firmness a little now and then. 

These mud crabs live in holes in the banks, often very 
deep. Jacques’s bigger hook was about seven feet long. 
Often the burrow would swallow it up, and his arm to the 
shoulder as well. The art in crabbing, so Jacques informed 
me, was to get the hook behind the crab, and then to 
coax it out gently. If it got scared and dug its claws into 
the sides of its burrow, nothing could budge the brute. 
But the art in crabbing, so far as I was concerned, was 
solely to avoid the vicious claws when the monster was 
safely landed in the boat. It was my job to hold the victims 
while Jacques tied them up; and the claw of a twelve-inch 
mud crab could just about smash one’s wrist to pulp. At 
least, when I asked the expert if it could, “My bloody oath,” 
said George Jacques fervently. 


We did not leave the islands at the river-mouth until the 
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early evening, and we had not progressed far upstream 
before night was on us and the stars appeared in the sky. 
My guide then cheered up considerably (he had become 
almost resentful when hour followed hour and I still in¬ 
sisted on dragging him through swamp after swamp) and 
he began to talk. First he talked of the stars. 

You know, he said, “these here astronomers talk a 

lot of blather. They reckon the stars are mostly so huge 

you can t hardly imagine them; and they measure how far 

they are away, and tell us that they are millions and millions 

of miles. Well, I reckon it’s all bunk. Then they say 

that stars form out of shining hot clouds; and I reckon this 

is bunk too. You know as well as I do that all tilings are 

made in pairs, male and female, and they come together 

and multiply. I believe die stars do the same. Why, most 

of the heavenly bodies are in pairs—there is the sun and 

the moon; and now they know that most of the stars are 

ready double. I believe they come together now and then, 

and break up into a cloud of seed. Then this seed blows 

all over the sky, and new stars grow from it. Why, I’ve 

seen it happen myself some nights—a cloud of thin tinv 
stars. 1 


Then he talked about himself and his boyhood “When 
we was kids we used to travel around in a wagon, mostly 
through the Upper Burnett and the Dawson country— mv 
mother and father and us boys. We had horses and used 
to ride along with the wagon. We had chickens too, and 
they lived in a box under the axle. When we stopped to 
boil a billy and have our tucker we’d let the lid of the 
chicken-box clown, and the chickens they could climb up 
and down the lid like. Most people will tell you that hens 
is stupid birds; but those hens of ours they got so that 
when we was ready to go on, and loaded up the wagon, 
they would run back into their box of their own, without 
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us having to hunt them. You 
but it’s a fact. 


won t believe that perhaps. 


We had a dog too that was a great one for killing a 

sheep now and then when we wanted meat. We had to 

shoot him, though; he got too efficient” Here Jacques 

grinned, and borrowed my tobacco. “Yes, we sent the dog 

into a flock to get us some mutton; and before we could 

ride out and stop him the beggar had killed near a dozen, 

and had the sheep scampering about, scared right out of 

their lives. We was just picking out a nice lamb, when 

my brother sees two men riding over. Then my father, 

quick as a flash, shoots the dog and whips off his collar; 

and when the men come up—they were station hands all 

right he says to them, We found this dog playing hell 

with your sheep, and I shot him.’ The men they looked 

at the dog—it was a speckled sort of pup—and they said, 

We ve been after that b . . . r for three years; he’s the 

woist aoss dingo in the district, and the boss has put 

twenty quid on his scalp. You’d better take him over to 

the homestead. Then my fadier asked them, could we 

take a mutton, as we was rather short of meat. And the 

men said, Take what you like—they aren’t no good to us 

lying there. So we took a couple of lambs, and I picked 

up the dog and carried it over my saddle to the wagon; 

and we took it to the station. We got the twenty quid all 

light, and the man thanked us; and then we cleared off as 

fast as we could off their country, in case the real dingo 
showed up!” 

The moon came up as Jacques talked. We passed by 
the mouth of a little creek named Rubianna, just as a small 
camp of black foxes was emptying and scattering over the 
country on their nightly business. A few passed directly 
over our heads, flying low. Most of them were females 
and mothers: it was quite easy to make out the babies as 
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little round lumps pressed against their breasts as diey 

flew. Now and then one of the bats would appear to stumble 

in the air, probably through some movement on the infant’s 
part. 

m There s a tree on one of the islands,” said George Jacques, 

that looks just like an old woman when you see it up 

against the moonlight—like an old woman with a basket. 

. . . There it is! Can you see her nose, and the arm with 

the basket? Isn’t it funny? I always like to see it when I 

come home at night after fishing; and when there’s a moon 

1 generally brings the boat round this channel to see if the 
old lady is still there.” 


The quest of the black fox soon took me into North Queens¬ 
land, a fascinating land. In fact, from Bundaberg I jumped 
straight to Townsville. Townsville—the name sounds rather 
ridiculous at first hearing; but actually the city was named 

after one Colonel or General Towns; so it is really not so 
unimaginative as it seems. 

Fresh from England, I had thought that the sun shone 
brightly in Brisbane; in Townsville I found that it could 
shine more brightly still. Flinders Street, its main thorough¬ 
fare sticks in my memory as the hottest street I know. 
Perhaps this is the justification for its numerous pubs. They 
are grouped at the four corners of every cross-road, with a 
few thrown in between in case a man might be too weak 
or too thirsty to walk the length of a whole block. 2 The air 
is still between the houses, and the sun beats down on the 
roofs and nearly blinds one’s eyes; it bounces off the bitumen 
and nearJy scorches one’s feet. And yet down the middle 
of Flinders Street runs a line of flower-beds bright with 
canna lilies and shaded by plumed palms. The freshness of 
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those brilliant flowers in that street of thirst is one of the 
world s outstanding miracles. 

One evening during my stay in Townsville found me on 

the beach sitting under a banyan-tree looking across the 

channel to Magnetic Island. The Great Bear, I remember 

lay sprawling upside down above the line of the forest- 

covered hills, so huge on the horizon that it reached from 

one end of the island nearly to the other. There was a big 

camp of flying foxes somewhere in the mangroves on the 

near shore of Magnetic, which I had planned to visit on 

the following day. I hoped the light might be good enough 

tor me to trace the direction of their evening flight to the 

mainland, so that I should have some notion of where to 

search on the morrow. I was disappointed, however: not a 
fox appeared. 

Magnetic Island was discovered and named by Captain 
Cook. On Wednesday, 6 June 1770, after sailing past 
the mouth of what is now Townsville harbour, he wrote in 
his log: “The East point I named Cape Cleveland, and 
the West, Magnetic Head or Island, as it had much the 
appearance of an Island; and the Compass did not traverse 
well when near it. They are both Tolerable high, and so 
is the Main Land between them, and the whole appeared 
to have a most rugged, rocky, and barren Surface of any 
we have yet seen.” A very great man was James Cook, 
son of a Yorkshire labourer and one-time grocer’s appren¬ 
tice. Just how great, it requires a person of some imagina¬ 
tion to appreciate, even after sailing up the reef-blocked 
Queensland coast and seeing for oneself the maze into which 
he unwittingly blundered and out of which he so skilfully 
extricated his ship. (Incidentally, how manv people realize 
that it was Cook’s navigation that enabled Wolfe’s troop- 
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ships to negotiate die shoals of the St Lawrence River, and 
his men to reach and storm the fortress of Quebec?) 

Cook first landed on Queensland soil in a bay near 
Round Hill Heads, just north of the Burnett River. He 
went ashore in the A.M. . . . with a party of men in order 
to Examine the Country, accompanied by Mr Banks and 
the other Gentlemen . He made some soundings, and 
subsequently drew a chart, which can be used with safety 
to-day. Also one of the party was lucky enough to shoot 
a bustard, in honour of which Cook named the inlet 
Bustard Bay. He didn’t diink much of the country (Cook 
didn t have much truck with land anyhow); but the 
bustard was greatly appreciated. According to Banks “it 
turned out an excellent bird, far the best, we all agreed, 
that we had eaten since we left England”. 

In Banks s account of his wanderings round Bustard 
Bay there is a reference of some interest to naturalists. 
Writing of the ants they found in the mangroves, one sort, 

• VT W3S H reen as a l^f, and living upon trees, where 
it built a nest, the size between that of a man’s head and 

his fist, by bending the leaves together, and glueing them 
with a whitish papery substance which held them firmly 
together . He actually watched the creatures building their 
strange nests; but he was not to discover the secret for 
which this species of ant is now famous—that they un¬ 
consciously ape one of humanity’s crimes, the use of child 
labour. Ants of the genus Oecophylla use their own larvae 
as living shuttles. A line of workers hold together the edges 
of two leaves, while a second line, with the larvae in their 

jaws, glue them together, pinching the young ones every 
now and then to make them spin. 

It was not only the industry of these green ants which 
impressed Banks: “Industrious as they are, their courage 
i possible excels their industry; if we accidentally shook 
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die branches on which a nest was hung, thousands would 

immediately throw themselves down, many of which fall- 

ing on us made us sensible of their stings and revengeful 
dispositions.” 

The interesting thing about the green tree ants is this. 
In 1770, as we learn from Banks, they undoubtedly 
occurred as far south as Bustard Bay. To-day the Tropic of 
Capricorn is to all intents and purposes their southern 
limit. Below this line I never came across them. North 
of it they swarmed in the coastal belt—and this brings me 
back to Magnetic Island. There is not a square foot of 
that rather lovely spot (Cook made a mistake in his 
estimation of it) which is not regularly patrolled by ants, 
large and small, red, brown, black, and green. And the 
worst of the lot, by far, are the green! 

On the morning after my starlight vigil I stood on a high 
lock pinnacle looking straight down along the landward 
shoie of Magnetic Island. Below my feet, by a little sandy 
bay, lay a plantation of mangoes and coconut palms. Be¬ 
yond, like a strip of dark carpet between the hills and the 
water of the channel, the unbroken line of the mangroves 
stretched to the horizon. There somewhere was my camp. 
This, I decided, was the time and place to get into my work¬ 
ing kit, i.e. sand-shoes, and a pair of old khaki drill trousers 
stiff with dried mud, the relic of past mangrove jaunts. 
The ants turned this ordinarily simple operation into an 
acrobatic feat. I had to change on the move, hop, skip, 
and jump, while I struggled into my breeks. In die intervals 
of threading and tying my laces my hands were working 
like flails. Finally, having pushed my shore-going clothes 
under a boulder, and brushed (as I thought) all the little 
green devils from my person, my gun, and my haversack, 
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I walked down the hillside to seek foxy information at the 
house among the coconuts. 

A kindly old body met me at the gate. (I was to bless 

er later on in the day for the most glorious feast of man¬ 
goes I have ever enjoyed.) She had little of help to tell 
me about the flying foxes, but a great deal to say about 
other matters, and she settled down at once to a fairly 
detailed resume of her life to date. In the middle of it I 
suddenly let out a yell which clearly undermined her 
belief in my sanity. Without waiting to give either apology 
or explanation I turned and fled, still yelling, behind an 
upturned boat. I had not brushed all the green ants off my 
person. Half-a-dozen had remained behind unnoticed, and 
had wormed their way to certain parts of my anatomy too 
secret to disclose even in these days of frank writing. Now, 
apparently on some prearranged signal, they all attacked 

me simultaneously. In less time than it takes to write it 
I was stripped to the buff. ’ 

The good woman, once she had surmised my trouble 
bro.ee down with helpless laughter; and the tears wer“ 
streaming down her face when I came out from behind 
die shelter of the boat, tightening my belt as I walked. 

I he life which many Queensland settlers have to lead is 
not too generously leavened with fun; but when the fun 
shows itself they react to it most whole-heartedly. Having 
witnessed more than once the devastating results of some 
unrehearsed piece of humour, I should not be incredulous 
if I were told that a bushman had actually died of laughing 
at the misfortune of some friend in a ludicrous position. 


In the end found the camp. This remains the one occasion 
on which I was led to the foxes by their scent and not 
by their sound. Following their musky odour I found my¬ 
self in a patch of spider-leg mangroves so straight and tall 
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that it almost earned the name of a forest. The unusual 
silence of the camp was explained by the fact that the 
females were all pregnant, and, segregated from their men¬ 
folk, were sensibly taking things quietly. The males, not 
having the ladies to show off to or fight over, were equally 
quiet. Unfortunately for the expectant mothers I particularly 
wanted specimens of embryos just then, and soon got to 
work among them with my gun. The tide came up dirough 
the spidery loots while I was occupied with my slaughter, 
and when I started dissecting I was to realize what a 
thoroughly inconvenient operating theatre a mangrove 
swamp makes at high tide. 

When I left the camp the white cockatoos were screech¬ 
ing in the hills. Looking back as I drew clear of the man¬ 
groves, I saw a couple of eagles wheeling above the spot 
where the foxes were gathered. No one, I felt, would 
grudge them their supper. Not I, anyway; for I was dog- 

tired, and my neck and arms were smarting with the bites 
of a thousand sand-flies. 

Of the four species of flying fox which I pursued and studied 
Pteropus co?ispicillatus became my favourite. The matter 
was largely one of pleasant associations; still the beast 
itself was the biggest, handsomest, most interesting, and 
elusive of them all. The wing-spread of the spectacled 
fox reaches nearly four and a half feet. The black coat is 
grizzled with silver hair, especially about the head. The 
face is long and pointed, and the eyes peculiarly bright 
and intelligent. “Spectacles” of pale fur round them give 
this species its popular name. 

The spectacled fox, a purely tropical animal, is restricted 
in Australia to the strip of coastal country in north-east 
Queensland. Even within this narrow range it shows its 
dislike of cold weather by migrating from the high lands 
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during the winter months. This was probably the reason 
why I so often drew blank in my hunting; being merely 
human, I preferred the north coast in the cooler season. 
As a matter of fact, I met cotispicillatus less than half-a- 
dozen times, though I chased it for months. 

They say in Cairns that for nine months of paradise 
they have to put up with three months of purgatory— 
January, February, and March, sticky and steaming. I do 
not know about the purgatory (though a few terrible days 
in late November were a foretaste of discomforts to come) 
but I can speak up for the paradise. Their winter is like 
an English summer at its best—not hot enough to sap 

away one s energy, yet with enough power in the sunshine 
to make one seek the shade. 

Tropical Queensland is a grand country. The moun¬ 
tains, the highest in the State, crowd down to the sea. 
The jungles on their slopes, and on the tablelands behind 
them, are the haunt of cassowaries, tree-kangaroos, and 
phalangers, besides innumerable birds rare or unknown in 
the south. The Great Barrier Reef approaches to within 
hailing distance of the coast, enclosing group after group 
of islands, some small coral-based cays, topped with a 
splash of green in the shape of a thin Pisonia scrub or 
mangrove patch, others rugged and forest-covered. Life 
is unhurried and the people are hospitable. 

Cane fields are everywhere, their level greenness being 
rather restful to eyes tired of the grey-brown glare of the 
dry bush. Along the edges of these fields there are 
usually strips of rank vegetation, alive with flocks of little 
finches. At the end of the day, in the cutting season, the 
trash” which has been stripped from the cane during the 
working hours is burned off. Sometimes whole fields'"will 
be fired before they are cut, a process which makes the 
labour of cutting easier, if dirtier, for the men. The 
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spectacle provided by the fires is unforgettable. They 
send up vast pillars of choking yellow smoke, which rise 
straight and high in the still air of the evening. The base 
of one of these columns may cover several acres and be lit 
up by the flames flickering inside it. And just before the 
sun disappears, the last rays, slipping over the mountain- 
ridges to the west, will catch the great bulk higher up and 
lend it an astonishing solidity. 

Cairns, the city of the far north, was in my eyes a better- 
dian-the-original Bundaberg, set in unusually lovely sur¬ 
roundings. The place is by way of being a port, but the 
long dock is tucked away on the bank of an inlet, not in 
any way affecting the general water-front, which has an 
astonishing air of casualness about it. The buildings just 
end, and there is the sea. Across the inlet is a mountain¬ 
ous point, faced with mangrove swamp. To the north the 
narrow beach curves to a low-lying green cape, also man¬ 
grove-covered. Right on the sea-front stands Arthur Moran’s 
Strand Hotel. It was here that I put up on my first visit 
to Cairns. 

Mr Moran takes a fatherly interest in any scientist who 
visits the North, and he soon suggested a guide who could 
lead me to a fox camp situated at the foot of the hills just 
west of the town. The guide was a perky young larrikin 
who did odd jobs about the hotel, rising in the busy hours 
of the evening (when the sugar planters in their white 
ducks would crowd the lounge) to the dignity of assistant 
bartender. The lad engaged to take me to this camp when 
next he had a morning free. On the appointed day I was 
up early, dressed in my worst: my worst, however, was 
too grand for the cortege which stood waiting for me 
when I stepped out of the front door. 

There was my friend the assistant bartender, shorn of 
all the respectability he wore when going about his hotel 
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duties. With him was a bare-footed sunburned urchin in 

a pair of torn shorts and a filthy shirt; also a pony harnessed 

to what for want of a better word might be called a cart. 

It was a sort of flat board on two wheels. On it was a 

soap-box, and attached to the front was a length of rope. 

I asked what these were for. One, I was told, was for me 

to sit on, the other for me to grab hold of. When I had 

taken my seat on the one, and grabbed hold of the other, 

the disreputable chariot set off through the streets of the 
town. 

The two boys chattered away like monkeys. As I listened 
to them, there grew in my mind the conviction that I was 
with familiars, that I had heard this talk before. I was 
quite puzzled to explain my feeling, until I realized in 
a flash that I had not heard it but had read it. I was being 
privileged to accompany Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn on 
one of their typical expeditions. I doubt, however, whether 
m their worst moments Mark Twain’s heroes would have 
used the words with which these two young rips garnished 
their every sentence. The barefooted one was the worse. 
Once, when a particularly purple expression had befouled 
his lips, the other seemed to think that some apology was 
due to an hotel guest, for he turned to me and said with 
great seriousness, “He swears bloody terrible, that bastard.” 

After leaving the town the road crossed an area of dis¬ 
mal semi-swamp and then entered forest country. We 
ranched off after a while, following a sandy track which 

“any ' andcd us at an orchard dairy farm in a clearing 
My guide, anxious to help me collect information, hunted 
up the farmer and asked him if the foxes had been eating 
his oranges of late. Unfortunately his manner was hardlv 
that of an earnest seeker after knowledge, and all he got 
in reply was the statement that the orange thieves were 
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not flying foxes but young brats like himself, and if he 
(the farmer) caught him in his orchard, he’d kick his back¬ 
side for him good and hard. I hardly thought it worth 
while, after such an introduction, to question the dairyman 
further; and so, after turning the pony loose to graze, the 
three of us crossed over to the swamp which bordered the 
far side of the clearing. 

The interior of that swamp was almost too good to be 
true: it was the perfect Hollywood set. The paper-bark 
tea-trees, which glory in the euphonious name of Melaleuca 
leucadendron, rose out of the stagnant water, hung with 
vines. Here and there were dense clumps of tall reeds, 
and seedling “screw palms”, Pandanus, without visible 
stems—just rosettes of big leaves with edges like fine saws. 
Everywhere there was stillness and silence, and the patches 
of sunlight that filtered through the foliage overhead 
were hardly reflected from the surface of the scum-covered 
water. 

We drew a blank in our object, and apart from the 
amusement provided by my company, it was a fruitless 
day. There was no trace of flying foxes. My guide took 
me to the exact spot where a year before a collector from 
an American museum had stood and shot half-a-dozen 
specimens. The camp was somewhere near; but to search 
the swamp meant waist-deep wading, and I had no change 
of clothes. I decided to come back again another day. 

One of the most beautiful birds to be found in Australia, 
rivalling the parrots and kingfishers in brilliance, is the 
rainbow bird or bee-eater. The plumage is of turquoise- 
blue, green, orange, bronze, and black. The birds them¬ 
selves, moreover, seem to be consciously proud of their 
loveliness, for they break their flight by a succession of 
gliding pauses, when the wings and tail are spread as if 
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to display the glorious colours at their best. Bee-eaters are 
allied to the kingfishers, and when perched high on some 
dry twig (their favourite point of vantage) they have all 
the kingfisher’s vital and eager watchfulness. Somehow 
or other I had always imagined that bee-eaters would 
weave some curious exotic nest, and had never considered 
anything so degraded as a burrow in the earth. I was there¬ 
fore rather surprised when, on riding my motor cycle along 
the sandy track to the flying-fox swamp a day or so after my 
first visit, a bee-eater appeared from nowhere in the middle 
of the road, almost under my front wheel. I pulled up and 

discovered that I had just avoided riding over its nesting 
burrow. 

That was my first surprise encounter of the day. The 
second occurred some hours later, in the middle of the 
swamp. I had succeeded in hunting down the camp, and 
ad introduced myself (with a shotgun as usual) to the 
spectacled fox. I had collected what information a mere 
visit to a camp could provide, and was walking away 
along a natural lane raised slightly above the water level. 
My mind was still behind me where the bats, outraged at 
my brutal disturbance of their midday rest, were making a 
terrible fuss before settling down again. Suddenly I blun¬ 
dered against, and almost literally bounced off, a spider’s 
web. And what a web! It spanned little less than six feet, 
and the silk of which it was made was almost as thick 
as darning wool. It was of a golden-yellow colour too; but 

this aesthetic point was quite lost on me as I stood quivering 
with disgust. 

In a general way men and women regard the creatures 
of this world with varying feelings according to their up¬ 
bringing and innate timidity. Our fear of lions and bulls 
and wasps is a reasonable fear. But every human being, I 
think, has a chink in his or her armour, and can name one 
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creature which is feared and loathed in a quite unreasoning, 
almost insane fashion. Snakes fill this role for many. I 
happen to like snakes, though I treat them with all the 
respect that is their due. Spiders are my bugbear. I know, 
with the rational, biologically trained part of my mind, that 
they are invertebrate animals with interesting habits. But 
this avails me nothing. I detest the nauseating things with 
every fibre of my being. 

The inhabitant and owner of the giant web was not 
nearly as much put out by our encounter as I was. She 
certainly flexed her legs in a sudden spasm bunching up 
the threads of her web; but that was merely to save a fall. 
She soon relaxed again and waited future developments 
with apparent calm. To give her credit, she was a fitting 
ornament to her handiwork. Although her body was only 
the size of my thumb, her legs were unnaturally long, and 
the whole of her would have had to huddle somewhat to 
sit on a saucer. Her colour scheme was black and yellow. 

I am ashamed to confess that I revenged myself for my 
fright by ignobly blowing her to bits with my gun. 

West and slightly south of Cairns, and one of the chief 
reasons for the town’s prosperity, lies the Atherton Table¬ 
land. Buttressed on the east by the rugged Bellenden Ker 
range, the Tableland is mostly over 2000 feet above sea-level, 
and is in consequence a very pleasant change after the op¬ 
pressive heat of the coast. (Audiences carry rugs to the cin¬ 
ema up there.) The greater part is covered by jungle. There 
are two ways of reaching the Tableland from the coast, 
though I believe that since my time a road has been built 
from Innisfail in the south. There is the railway which fol¬ 
lows the Barron River, climbing up the lovely and imposing 
gorge; and there is the new Range Road. I suppose one 
must add a possible third route by which valiant travellers 
from Port Douglas in the north can reach Atherton via 
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Mount Molloy, by crossing the notorious “Bump". The 
Range Road, on which the one-way traffic is reversed every 
so many hours, and each vehicle is timed at the gates to 

a favour.,e run of mine. The only thing I had against i' 

was that the endless twists and hairpins so monopolized a 

drtver s attention that very little was left over for appreei- 
ation of die ever-unfolding view. PP 

On my first visit to the Tableland I arranged to meet the 
local Forest Factor at Atherton. He had undemken to 

guide me to a fox camp. He picked me up in his car and 
we drove straight out to the Barron Ridge. Here the driver 
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forest moie or less alternated, tongues of jungle enclosing 

open glades in which grew fine specimens of Moreton Bay 
ashes and blue and flooded gums. 

Just then the land needed rain, and there was no young 
growth in the foliage of the jungle trees. The dense wall 
of the scrub edge was dully green. Looking at it that day 
I realized for the first time the essential beauty of that most 
vicious of plants, the lawyer vine. Lawyers grew all along 
the borders of the jungle, clambering and sprawling up¬ 
wards to a height of thirty and forty feet. The pale apple- 
gieen of their stiffly drooping palm-like leaves stood out 
sharply against the dullness of the foliage background, 
making each plant look like a tumbling fountain of deli¬ 
cate freshness. The beauty of their spring-green cascades 
made so great an impression on me (who had hitherto 
only regarded the lawyer vine as a danger and a pest) that 
when I returned to the Tableland the following year I 
kept a special look-out for them. On this occasion, however, 
rains had fallen in plenty; and as there was an abundance 
of fresh leaves on the jungle trees the lawyers were hardly 
noticeable. 

The Factor had his wife and daughter with him in the 
car, and the four of us presented ourselves for lunch at the 
camp of a forest surveyor near by. Many is the time that 
I have been made welcome in Queensland bush camps; 
but my host of that day, and his canvas family home, were 
unique in my experience. The Australian bushman lives 
empirically, facing his problems without the backing of 
tradition. Roughness in dress and manner, with a certain 
casualness, has been adopted by him almost as a religion. 
His outlook has moulded his expression into one of sardonic 
self-assurance. The man who stood beside his wife and 
greeted our party as we drove up had curly auburn hair 
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and grey eyes. His voice was quiet, and his manner one 
of grave courtesy. His three children, who appeared from 
nowhere at our approach, were the healthiest-looking brats 
imaginable, with almost white hair and brown strong little 
bodies. Inside the tents (there were two; one a kitchen- 
scullery, the other a bed-living room) everything was spot¬ 
less and tidy. There were real beds and a wardrobe on die 
raised wooden floor at the back of the large living tent. 
A home-made bookshelf held a selection of surprisingly 
good books; and when we went in to the meal, we sat on 
chairs and ate with napkins from a clean tablecloth. 

When the meal had been cleared away, die two wives 
sat down to their sewing and talked, I noticed, mostly of 
clothes. The children ran outside to play, all except the 
youngest, a two-year-old boy. Him the father gathered 
on to his knee as he spread a big map on the table pre¬ 
paratory to discussing his work with the Factor. Listen¬ 
ing to the two men talking, I began to realize what a 
survey of the Atherton jungle meant in practice. To deal 
with a small section, a few miles square, entailed months 
of trudging through the dense undergrowth where every 
foot of the survey lines had to be cleared with axes and 
brush-hooks. And men constantly deserted, or threatened 
to desert, because life in the wet season, with its weeks of 
almost ceaseless drizzle, seemed hardly worth living. 

Returning to the Tableland nearly a year and a half 
later, I drove southward to Millaa Millaa along red earth 
roads which dipped and curled incessantly among little 
rounded hills. Such land as had been cleared was dairy 
pasture, and was inhabited by placid milkers, feeding on 
a carpet of lush emerald grass. The fire-blackened stumps 
of jungle trees were dotted everywhere, while the felled 
trunks, also charred, were lying prone on the ground 
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And along every creek, and in every hollow between the 
little hills, grew feathery tree-ferns. An unusual back¬ 
ground, it seemed to me, for homely shorthorn and Guern¬ 
sey cows—the knobbly rounded land, the eight-foot ferns, 
and the patches of uncleared tropical forest. 

Millaa Millaa fitted well into its surroundings: a ram¬ 
bling line of houses, a pub, a station siding, and piles of 
timber ready for trucking. The bar in the pub was par- 
ticularly appropriate. It looked like the set for a wild- 
western film. Lamps and an open door provided the light; 
empty barrels were the seats; and along the counter stood 
little jugs of milk, for they drink milk with their rum in 
Millaa Millaa. Across this same bar I have seen the pro¬ 
prietor push the money back when he knew of private 

hardship and ill-fortune (all too common on the Tableland 
in the year 1930). 

Millaa Millaa can boast a real beauty spot. Hidden away 
in the jungle a couple of miles from the township is a 
perfect gem of a waterfall. One Sunday morning, having 
nothing better to do, I decided to visit it, and proclaimed 
my intention to the hotel-keeper. When I described the 
track I proposed to follow, I was somewhat surprised to 
see him shake his head. “I shouldn’t walk along that 
way,” he said. “And why on earth not?” I inquired. He 
grinned: There is a camp of Finnish axemen beside that 
trail. They re a friendly crowd, and are sure to ask you 
to have a drink with them. They always spend Sunday 
drinking.” I told him that there was nothing I’d like 
better than a drink with a bunch of Finnish axemen—I 
was particularly fond of Finns. “Young man,” said the 
publican, becoming the benevolent uncle, “I reckon I know 
a good deal more about drinking than you do. One Sunday 
I happened to be walking past their camp, and they called 
me over to join them. They’d been in at the pub the night 
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before, and each man had gone away with a couple of 

bottles, all spirit whisky, rum, gin, schnapps, with a bottle 

of cherry-brandy for colour. I found that those darned 

Finns had up-ended all the bottles into a big bucket, 

stirred the mixture with an axe-handle, and were doling 

it out in pint mugs! That’s what I got when I wandered 

over friendly-like to drink with them. Take my advice, and 
go another road.” 

I naturally did take his advice, and reached the falls by 
a devious route. In their small quiet way they were per¬ 
fection. There was no mighty cascade, like that of the 
Barron tumbling into its sunless gorge—just a thin curtain 
of water, beautifully symmetrical, hanging before the face 
of a basalt cliff. At the foot of the cliff was a still pool; 
and all round was jungle. Although the spot was so 
closely hemmed in by forest, little puffs of wind would 
periodically find their way to the rock face; and then the 
white curtain would ruffle gently, and swaying a little 

rom side to side would disclose more of the basalt pillars 
behind it. r 


From the falls it was only a step to the railway line, alon* 
a narrow jungle trail which echoed to die howling of caN 
birds. Once in the open, I was lured half-a-mile or so 
along the track by the sight of a cloud of smoke rising 
above the trees. I knew what it was, of course-a few 
more acres of jungle felled and being burned off to make 
space for dairy farms. There turned out to be two new 
c earings, one freshly fired and blazing vigorously, the 
other nearly burned out, a desolation of charcoal and ashes 
belching smoke. I shall always associate the Tableland 
with smoke. A thin veil of it seemed to hang perpetually 
in the air, if not from the burning clearings, then from the 
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trash fires of the cane lands on the coast, blown westward 
over the mountains by the sea winds. 

Although I know it was ridiculous, I always felt a twinge 
of regret and anger on seeing the fine forest go down 
before the axe and the fire-stick, sealing the fate of all the 
queer creatures it harboured. Australians revel in felling 
trees. It is the pulse of the pioneer still beating in their 
systems, I suppose. A man is leaving his mark on the 
earth’s surface when he fells a hundred or two acres of 
forest to grow fruit or corn or green pastures for his cattle. 
The big trees have always been foes in the eyes of the 
Australian settler; and he has treated them with scant 
mercy. Most of the clearing has been desirable and neces¬ 
sary; but some of it has been rash and short-sighted. The 
Atherton jungles represented wealth of unknown value; 
yet heaven knows how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth of cabinet woods have gone up in smoke 
during the last two decades. To-day die settlers know the 
proved commercial species—the so-called maple and walnut 
and one or two others—and now the timber-getter usually 
goes before the fire-stick. But even so, there are almost 
certainly other species, as yet unproved, which could some 
day find a place in commerce. These are all going down 
before the axe, acre after acre irreplaceably lost, to make 
way for dairy farms which could probably not survive with¬ 
out the fairy wand of subsidy. 8 

It is a topsy-turvy state of affairs, yet one thing is certain: 
if any man deserves to reap his reward on this earth, it is 
the dairy farmer. I found it impossible not to sympathize 

8 The “Paterson Scheme” (whereby the dairy industry is granted 
a price for home-consumed butter which enables the surplus to be 
exported at world parity) can, I think, in fairness be described as a 
subsidy. Aloreover, were it not for this scheme it is certain that many 
new areas, whose production must go to swell the exportable surplus, 
would not be cleared for dairying. 
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with the dairyman who said, “We ask only one thing of 
Britain; that she will grant us preference, and give the 
Australian producer a fair price for his butter.” For pioneer 
dairy-farming is not so very far from serfdom. It has the 
initial attraction of a certain return for one’s labours—cer¬ 
tain, but small; and earned with what terrible hardship, 
especially on the Atherton Tableland! Few of the struggling 
farmers there could afford to hire labour at minimum wage 
rates, so they are forced to depend on their wives and 
amilies. They cannot look forward to a pleasantly leisured 
old age, or retire with a small pile to a little villa in some 
Brisbane suburb. Instead they are faced with the prospect 
of a lifetime of toil without respite, without even a day of 

rest on the Sabbath, and the sight of their children growing 
up in semi-slavery. 

I used to love watching the kiddies ride to school along 

the red roads of the Tableland, two, or even three up on the 

bare backs of their ponies. They were not content with a 

solemn walk or a gentle trot, but put their beasts along at a 

brisk canter, each clinging tightly to the waist of the tot 

in front And what happens when they get to the school- 

house? Hear an Inspector to whom I spoke one day. “I 

was in the schoolroom,” he said, “talking to the teacher 

when three little girls came in and sat down. One by one 

their heads dropped down on the bench, like this. 

They are cow cockies’ kids,’ the teacher told me. ‘They 

were up at nine last night washing churns, and up again 

at four this morning fetching in the milkers. I don’t try 

to teach them anything when they arrive-I just let them 

sleep. Then I can teach them something between twelve 
and three. 

Every school teacher I spoke to said the same thing 
how it broke their hearts to see the children from the dairy 
farms. The life they had to lead gradually and surely 
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dulled and broke down their brightness and intelligence; 
while the teachers could do nothing but stand by and 
watch good material irreparably ruined. 

And the women-folk? A great friend of mine was an 
°®cial in that active and widespread organization, the 
Country Women s Association. She had frequently to 
organize work and meetings in various parts of North 
Queensland. “One would have thought,” she told me, “that 
it would be much easier to get help from the women in 
the mining districts, where wives have little to do except 
keep house, than it would be on the Tableland; but it’s just 
the reverse. When we held meetings up there the women 
fioin the dairy farms would walk miles in the dark and 
the wet to attend, though some of them looked so tired 
and worn that you wondered how they faced it. And on 
top of that they would offer to do sewing and other work 
at home in their less busy moments. I honestly hated asking 
them to do it.” 

When on the Tableland I discovered two camps of the 
spectacled fox, and both these discoveries I associate with 
one thing only—stinging trees. The “Gympie nettle” of 
South Queensland, Laportea gigas, is replaced in the north¬ 
ern scrubs by a closely allied species, Laportea moroides. 
The chief difference between them seemed to be that the 
latter possessed an even more terrible touch than its south¬ 
ern cousin. One of these camps was protected by a thicket 
of stingers, and protected as effectively as by a barbed wire 
entanglement. I was near enough to the camp to study the 
inhabitants through my field glasses, but I naturally wanted 
to make more thorough observations. (From every camp 
I visited I tried to take away an estimate of the numbers 
present, as well as notes of age, sex, etc.). I therefore started 
worming my way through the big green stems, but soon 
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cravenly turned back. The edge of a leaf, camouflaged in 
the speckled shadow, had stroked my bare forearm from 
the elbow almost to the wrist. As a measure of the severity 
of the Queensland stinging tree, I state the following as 
sober scientific facts. For the rest of that day and part of 
the next my arm was painful, at first very painful indeed, 
/he stmg then degenerated into a tingling itch. This I felt 
for a fortnight. Moreover, fully three months later the tingle 
returned whenever I bathed my arm in cold water. After 
this experience I can believe the story of a friend who, after 
badnng naked in a jungle pool, tripped over a log and fell 
headlong into the foliage of a freshly felled stinging tree 
He declared that it took two strong men to get him to 

calfed for ^ ^ 3 mor P hine injection was 


. L ‘ P °r- l T r °l d ?\ 3part fr0m being the severer stinger, 
has trick which I do not think is shared by the southern 

gigas. At certain times of the year its pollen drifts far and 

wide through the forest, and acts like an irritant snuff, 

causing all who wander into its field to sneeze violently. 

hile searching for the second fox camp, I noticed that an 

insidious tickle had started in my nose. This tickling worked 

i s way further and further up my nostrils, until suddenly 

, amVed at ±C T f L eeze lev eh when the fun started. From 
hat moment I shooed and gasped like a machine. T 

neezed while checked up the species in the camp; I 
neezed as I walked round about it to assess its size- and I 
went on sneezing for an hour or more after we left the 
scrub. Thus it was that I immediately grasped the signi¬ 
ficance of a surprising apparition which I encountered some 
days later in the Gad-Garra forest reserve. As I was walking 
along with the forester a group of men armed with brush 
hooks stopped work and turned round to look at us Each 
wore over his mouth and nose an ominous-looking mask 
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Visitors from die south who make the winter trip to 
Cairns usually run up to Kuranda to see the famous 
Barron Falls. In die guide to “The Wonderland of the 
Tropical North”, or whatever the hooey artists in the travel 
bureaux call it, there is a note to the effect that tourists will 
be able to see a specimen of the stinging tree growing in 
a pot on the platform of the Kuranda railway station. One 
day, so I was told, a curious New South Welshman, guide¬ 
book in hand, approached the station-master and asked 
where the stinging tree was to be found, as he had looked 
for it in vain. The official explained that he had got rid 
of it. So many darned fools, he said, after reading about it 
in the guidebook were not content with merely looking at 
it; but what must they do but paw one of the leaves to 
find out whether it really did sting. Then, when they found 
that there was no deception, why! they came and cursed 
him for allowing such a dangerous brute to be at large. 
He decided that he would save them their agonies, and 
chucked the whole caboodle over the fence. “But if you 
really want to see a stinging tree,” he told the inquirer, 
“there are scores of the blamed things growing wild in that 
scrub yonder.” The little man was not satisfied, however; 
feeling himself cheated, he wrote a letter of complaint to the 
Railway Department at Brisbane. As a result the station- 
master received in due course official instructions to replace 
the stinging tree at once! 





.Millaa Millaa Falls. 
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I IKE the flying foxes, the crop farmers and fruit farmers 
^and dairy farmers of Queensland are almost exclusively 
confined to the coastal belt, between the Dividing 
Range and the sea. Nevertheless much, probably most, of 
this country is too poor for close settlement. Its principal 
inhabitants are still the red-and-white Herefords, which 
reed and fatten on the half-cleared hills. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, my wanderings brought me into frequent contact with 
the cattle folk, and on many of my expeditions in search 

of fox camps I depended on the mounts and the guidance 
they so freely offered. 

After a time my mind built up a picture of the standard 
cattle-station home, and it was remarkable how many 
conformed to the type, even down to details. There is a 
low rambling wooden house, mostly veranda, with here 
and there a round water-tank against the wall, and over- 
head the feathery wheel of a windmill. The veranda, over 
which trails a blossom-covered creeper, opens on to a 
garden, with a bunya on the left, a hoop-pine on the 
right, some fruit-trees at a more respectful distance, and 
a vegetable patch just round the corner. Somewhere in 
the offing a poddy calf is awaiting attention, and a gramo¬ 
phone is playing “Selections from The Mikado". Mother 
(with grey eyes and a quiet voice) says: “A cup of tea? 

F r 
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You must be tired after your hot ride.” Father, in shirt¬ 
sleeves, lean, and with arms burned almost black, takes 
off his hat only when he steps into the shade of the 
veranda. So does the eldest son, and then stoops down 
to unbuckle his spurs. The grown-up daughter comes out 
of the house. She has grey eyes like her mother; and 
like her mother too, she somehow manages to make one’s 
urban background seem shoddy and useless. One or two 
youngsters appear from nowhere. (Later, should we go 
riding, they would force the pace on their small ponies, and 
cast blatantly pitying glances in my direction.) Then at 
bedtime, the distribution of lamps and candles; the white 
sheets and the mosquito net; from the darkness outside 
the monotonous little notes of the willy-wagtail’s night- 
song, the mournful eerie whistling of the curlews, and 
the lowing of the cattle. 

Even without my experience of the cattle country and 
its kindly people I should undoubtedly have loved Queens¬ 
land. With it, the picture I took away with me to England 
was sweetened with memories to which I cannot do justice, 
or which might only be cheapened if I tried. Langmorne, 
Coomooboolaroo, Barrule, Eidsvold, Glengeddes, Coonam- 
bula, the Overflow, Taronne—it will be a bad day when I 
forget them, because it will mean that my mind is falling 
into its last decline. To some of these homes I was just a 
passing stranger, taken in and given hospitality according 
to the ancient rule. Probably the families who inhabit them 
have long since forgotten that I ever spent a night be¬ 
neath their roof. And if they do happen to remember the 
green and gauche young man, forever asking stupid ques¬ 
tions and capable of sitting none but the quietest horse, I 
am sure they do not realize how deep was the gratitude 
which their hospitality, so simple and spontaneous, inspired 
in him. 

i • • * 
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Some relations of one of my sisters friends had a small 

1 • • a ^ invitation to run out 

and visit them as soon as possible was awaiting me on my 

arrival in Brisbane. It was Easter, however, before I man¬ 
aged to find my way out. Barrule was the first cattle home 
1 visited, and also just about the last. How I hated the 
good-bye; for I had lost my heart completely to one of 

the daughters, who had proudly turned eight on the day 
before Good Friday, when I arrived. 

As I remember, the Eidsvold train leaves Maryborough 
in the dead hours of the night and arrives, more or less 
punctually, near midday, having taken ten hours to cover 
the hundred odd miles. My host, Mr Arthur Hale, met 
me at the station, wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat. We 
introduced ourselves over a drink in “Tat’s”; after which 
the horses were harnessed to the buggy and we started 
off on the fourteen-mile drive to Barrule. (Why every 
fifth pub in Queensland is called Tattersall’s, I never 
earned. Four and a half out of the five are kept by Irish¬ 
men, but that, of course, seems natural.) 

Driving a buggy over bush tracks-dashing off right or 
left into the forest whenever a wash-away or a lighming- 
s ruck tree makes a detour necessary-is a high art, and 
my host was master of it. Altogedier it was a most exhil- 
ra mg rive, and I was quite sorry when we sighted the 

wkh'the C r 8 !! thC bSt gate ‘ The whole family, 

with the exception of the son, who was away at school 

was lined up to meet me. ’ 

Nina was the youngest but one of the family. Her straight 
dark hair was bobbed like a bell, and her eyes, though 
grey usually looked violet. Elfin is the only wokl I can 
think of to describe her face, with its little pointed chin 

her teLTrt * V ^ Whkh matGhed the *weetness of 

mper. That is all I can trust myself to write about 
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the little lady; for she is doomed to grow up like the rest 
of us, and I do not want her, reading this, to harbour a 
grudge against me. 

Unlike little Sabina, the baby of the family, Nina was 
already a stockman, and no negligible one either. She rode 
old Digger, one of the buggy pair, and my usual mount 
when his back was disengaged. Digger, being a good soul, 
would naturally let her do anything she wished with him; 
though sometimes he amused himself by lifting up his head 
so that she could not reach to put the bit in his mouth. She 
would counter this move by throwing the loop of the bridle 
over his neck and leading him into the garden, where 
she made him stand beside a kerosene box, from which 
as perch she could deal with him effectively. She had 
to use the box to mount also, being too small to reach 
the stirrup iron. She was rather shy about this performance, 
and generally took care, especially if I happened to be 
holding a camera, to set up the mounting box in some 
private corner. 

Two beings were rolled into one in Nina. When the 
services of Nina the stockman were not required, she would 
amuse herself with Sabina; and two such dynamos of 

energy it would be hard to imagine. Then one saw Nina 
the child, and heard her too! The pair of them would 
wait by the water-tank, watching for the hornets which 
came to collect mud at the wet patch below the tap. Then 
with their lunch hardly settled in their tummies, and heed- 
less of the blazing midday sun, they would race through 
the garden, shrieking with excitement, hoping to track the 
creatures to their nests. In the end their mother would 
plead with them to be quiet and take a rest. After that there 
would be silence for a while; and if we were lucky the 
two might settle down to play at kangaroos, with dolls or 
Teddy bears for “Joeys” In the pockets of their pinafores. 
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Usually, however, after an ominous rattling among records, 
the old gramophone in the dining-room would blare out. 
At that time Nina’s appreciation of music only extended 
to one tune, “Let’s do the breakaway”. Father would put 

is foot down on this, and the noise would stop; except 
that Nina s funny hoarse little voice would take up the 
jingle spasmodically until some new play had been devised: 

• • • Breakaway; get hot and shake-away. . . “For Pete’s 

sake, shut up, Nina; or go round to the other side of the 
house! 

The children’s world was a very small one. All but the 
eldest, I believe, had been born at Barrule, and I doubt 
whether Nina and Sabina had ever been much farther 
afield than Eidsvold. Life for them rotated around the 
affairs of cattle, and it was only natural that cattle should 
play a large part in their games. As a matter of fact they 
had a fine property of their own. It occupied about a dozen 
square yards of land round the trunk of a fig-tree at the 
back of the house. The country was well watered (by the 
shower-bath runaway, which they had turned into a creek) 
and was divided up into paddocks with little stick-and-string 
enccs. There also were yards and a dip, all very profession¬ 
ally constructed. The livestock were cowrie shells—large 
ones for the bullocks and cows, little ones for the calves- 
and they were mustered and moved, dipped and weaned’ 

after solemn discussions as to the state of the pasture and 
the weather. 

One morning I woke up to find the household, or most 
of it in great consternation. One of Sabina’s cows had 
been lost. Knowing that station kiddies usually have certain 
beasts allotted to them, I anticipated a morning’s horseback 
searchI was quite disappointed to learn, therefore, that 
Sabina s lost cow was nothing but a cowrie shell. 

When the services of Nina the stockman were required 
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a very dignified and serious little person appeared. Un¬ 
fortunately the solemnity was rendered rather comic by a 
perfectly ridiculous flopping straw hat, shaped like an old- 
fashioned sun-bonnet. (“We call it the beehive,” one of the 
eldei sisters told me with a smile.) When we rode out in 
the evening to take the weaners down to the creek, or in 
the morning at the beginning or a day’s mustering, some¬ 
how or other I always found myself beside Nina. She had 
a child s personal feeling for animals, and knew just about 
every beast on the place—not as “that baldy cow with a 

crooked horn , but as an individual being. She was great 
company. 

They say you can’t ride till you’ve fallen off seven times,” 
she said to me, in a voice so mature and wise that I had to 
turn away to hide my smile. “I’ve only fallen off once 
really; and then I didn’t truly fall, because Digger stumbled 
when a big goanna ran between his legs.” 

We were moving some weaners back from the creek, 
where we had taken them for a drink. Some older beasts 
were splashing about a little upstream. “I wonder why 
cows wade about in the water so long,” I asked vaguely as 
we watched them. “I suppose they like it,” Nina said after 
deep reflection, “just as we liked paddling about when we 
were little.” 

Tailing weaners is the perfect lazy man’s job. I sat with 
one leg thrown across the pommel of my saddle, keeping 
one eye on the calves and another on my companion as 
the horse fed its way along. We had reached a patch of 
young gums when Nina turned to me and said: “Sabina 
comes out here sometimes and rides the saplings.” 

“Rides the saplings?” 

“Yes, she bends them down and sits on them, and pre¬ 
tends they are horses!” Nina’s smile was so very superior 
that again I had to turn my head to hide my own. 
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Of all my memories of Nina, however, this one remains 
most clearly in my mind. Mr Hale had taken her down 
to the yards one evening to help him with die job of draft¬ 
ing out a few beasts from a small mob he had gathered in. 
The pup and I went too as a matter of course. Nina’s part 
was simple: she was to stand across the yard gates and turn 
back any animal which tried to break out when it 
shouldn’t. For some considerable time she was not called 
on to do anything. Old Digger dozed, with one hind foot 
picked up eyes tight shut, and drooping head and lips. 
His rider had crossed her little brown arms on his neck, 
and from under her wide-brimmed hat (not die beehive 
tns time) was watching her father with dreamy interest. 
Suddenly a calf makes for the opening. In a flash Nina 
becomes galvanized into furious activity, reminding me 
irresistibly of the antics of those Russian wooden toys whose 
imbs are jerked by a swinging weight-legs out, hands 
own legs in, hands up. Her heels drum Digger’s sides 
and she works his bridle frantically, bouncing about on 
his back like an enraged marmoset. The calf is nearly 
through the open gate. Nina becomes veritably possessed 
and her thumps and wrenches look positively vicious. Digger 
stands his ground like a statue, however, completely un¬ 
responsive. At the last moment the calf changes its mind 
and die little gesticulating figure subsides. I could not help 
laughing, and hearing me Nina turned her head. I fully 
expected to see irritation written on her features; but no 
her starry eyes were merry as ever, and she wore her usual 
dimpled smile. That calf nearly got out then! Old Digger 
is lazy—he knows well enough I can’t hurt him.” 


During my second visit to Barrule Mr Hale decided to dip 
his herd. (Cattle are dipped in Queensland to kill the ticks 
which carry red-water fever.) So for two days we searched 
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the corners of the run for straying beasts, the father, the 
two eldest girls, Nina, the dog and I. We rode sedately 
through rolling parkland dotted with silver ironbark and 
the poplar box; crashed through brigalow scrubs and 
prickly-pear, and chased the cattle out of the shelter of the 
gum-trees along the creek beds. It was great fun. I remember 
reining up my horse on the crest of a rise, while Nina, whose 
eyes were uncannily sharp, ranged the horizon for signs of 
cowhide. While we stood there a gentle breeze blew over 
the pasture ruffling the loose round leaves of the box-trees 
as it came, and making a queer dry musical sound like 
the distant singing of myriads of crickets. 

Nina behind the herd was delightful. She knew most of 
the animals by name, and took the greatest personal interest 
in their affairs. Above Digger’s round sides her sturdy 
little legs stuck straight out, and as she rode she watched the 
beasts in a rapt way from under the brim of her absurd 
poke-bonnet. After some minutes of intent study she would 
turn to her nearest neighbour—usually myself; her elfin face 
would light up its merry smile, and in her drawling voice, 
all excitement, she would publish the results of her obser¬ 
vations. “Look at old Straw Hat’s tail—it’s full of burrs! She 
must have been down to the creek. And look at Cinderella, 
she’s shutting her eyes and her mouth is all dribbly!” And 
she would laugh as though it were the best joke in the 
world. “Nina!” shouts her father, “for the Lord’s sake watch 
those cows properly—and \eep them moving !” One or two 
beasts had strayed into a patch of prickly-pear, and were 
contentedly munching. Off would canter Nina, the tin 
mugs at her saddle rattling like an ironmonger’s shop, 
and the pear-addicts would be hustled back into the 
herd. 

At the end of the day we rode back to the homestead with 
the beasts we had mustered. We rode slowly, steering 
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them-lowing all the time-along the hollows. Now and 

then some very young calf would lag and falter, its eyes 

half-closed with fatigue and its mouth dribbling like the 

baby it was. The mother of such a one would be up to all 

kinds of tricks to prevent our hurrying her child unduly. 

She would stray into every patch of brigalow, where it was 

hard to hunt her with the horses; and when the dog tried 

to do his duty and encourage her to speed up, she would 
turn on him like a fiend. 

At night, after a welcome shower and a still more welcome 
tea, we stretched ourselves out on easy-chairs on the cool 
veranda, and watched the geckos creep out of their hiding- 
places and chase unwary insects over the ceiling beams. 
How, when hanging upside down, these comic little lizards 
can achieve the frantic rush that ends each careful stalking 
movement is one of nature’s minor mysteries. 

1 pa'd a couple of visits, all too short, to Langmorne, 
the home of the Stephen Creeds. They were essentially busi¬ 
ness visits, for a camp of mixed black and grey-headed 
foxes was located in a patch of scrub on the Langmorne 
boundary. Mr Creed took me out to see it in the afternoon. 
We rode, I remember, across a wide glade on which grew 
a number of grotesque bottle-trees. They had been part of 
the scrub which had once covered the whole paddock. “Why 
did you leave the bottles?” I asked. “Oh, I don’t know,” my 
host replied. “It seemed a shame to cut them down; they 
ook so quaint!” And he gave me a smiling glance which 
ad the suspicion of an apology about it—as if, being an 
Australian, he were ashamed of such sentiment. 

On our return to the house we sat down to tea on the 
veranda. Below us lay a broad valley whose floor was dotted 
with magnificent blue gums. Between their trunks a little 
herd of milkers appeared, being shepherded along by the 
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two youngest children. Presently, looking for a bit of fun, 
one of them cantered over to a gate behind which half-a- 
dozen weaners were gathered. Out they rushed, and mingled 
with the cows. The two kids then proceeded to cut them out 
in truly professional style, their little ponies doing their 
stuff like sure-enough camp horses. I watched them enviously, 
their mother anxiously. She had set aside her cup, and 
with each doubling rush she leaned a trifle further forward 
in her seat. But her husband only laughed and told her 
not to worry, for “that is the only way in which good 
stockmen are trained”. 

I was due to leave next morning; but when I heard that 
a big mob of bullocks were to be dipped, I looked so eager 
that I was invited to join the party and stay an extra night. 
Even I could have played my part in the muster that day, 
had there been any need. We rode along the side of a hill 
where cattle were dozing in the shade of scattered trees. 
They stood up as we threaded our way among them and 
started to move off down the slope. When Mr Creed rode 
ahead without more ado, I asked him why we were not 
taking them along with us. “No need,” he said; “they know 
well enough what to do. We’ll find diem waiting for us 
when we have mustered the other side of the valley.” And 
sure enough, an hour or so later, when—having been joined 
by the two eldest sons, who had been mustering another 
paddock—we drove the rest of the herd up to a camp 1 of box- 
trees, there they all were, waiting patiently in the shade. 

I had taken part in a dipping on Barrule, so it was no 
novelty to me, but there was a world of difference between 

1 In Queensland a “camp” merely means a place where beasts (or 
men) can rest. In cattle country* where the forest is mostly ring- 
barked, patches of trees will be left here and there to provide shade— 
hence “a camp of box-trees”. Where cattle have to be worked away 
from yards, it will always be done at one of these camps, for a mob 
can only be held quiet in the shade. Hence again, I take it, “camp 
horse” and “camp drafting”. 
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the two performances. Cows with calves at foot, and a 
sprinkling of canny milkers, spell trouble—and at Barrule 
we certainly got it. On this occasion the beasts went through 
their ordeal like proverbial lambs. The Langmorne mob 
were an even lot of Hereford bullocks, half-fat, and used 
to handling. They held together through the forest, the 
crack of a stockwhip now and then keeping them moving 
along and drey went through the dip as though they 
actually enjoyed it. Needless to say, there was nothing for 
me to do. When we had yarded the beasts, the billy was 
boiled for lunch; and, the meal over, Mr Creed went into 
the herd and drafted out a huge bullock which was destined 
tor the homestead beef supply. The brute was left in the 
outer yard while the rest were being moved toward the 
dip. It was here that I took up my station, sitting on the 
ground with my back against a post. The doomed bullock 
anxious to get back among its fellows, galloped up and 

own, getting more and more excited as the herd bellowed 

*1 i*i .. a monstrous animal, 

with thick malformed horns and a back so convex as to be 

almost humped—a failing which was accentuated by a 

touch of rickets. 2 As he tore back and forth he passed so 

cu raMe' disease "which is' leaves ’ is , an imidious and in- 

cattle country. I uckilv it doef nor CI ff °' e [ m r C 1 t,lc Queensland 

If they are caught beforethe hind TJ^ CCt the fatt ? mn 5 ° f the beasts - 
gets no worse, and apart from rh* fr ) ? c j on ? e Paralysed, the complaint 

great loss need be involved fir ho/™ 1 * / m °V ng r,le an «mals, no 

“ricketies” to •* • r acluaI, y keen known for a pen of 

the trouble is not easv l? 3 fa ? St ° C 'l sh ™*> i^ early Tages 
doubtful beast briU.k/ol t P \ °r t,la f a buyer will usually gallop a 

a slight touch sn T ble - Cattle w’ith 

not hurried - in fact rhpv «-i * well, so long as they are 
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close to me (looking as huge as an elephant from my 
station on the ground) that I would involuntarily make a 
move to pull away and scramble out under the rail. 

The rickety bullock was not the only excited animal in 
the picture. Another was Sandy, the yellow cattle-dog. He 
was useless in the yards, merely annoying the beasts, and 
was severely discouraged from activity. Periodically he would 
lie down beside me and make a valiant affort to withold him¬ 
self from the proceedings, always failing dismally. When 
the crack of Alan Creed’s whip sounded from the middle 
of the dust clouds, Sandy would start as if shot. I would 
put a hand on his collar; but after a while he would break 
away, dash to the fence, and make noisy passes between 
the posts at the bullocks moving down the crush. Then he 
would tear off on a tour of exploration, always turning 
up at the draining yard when it was cleared, there to indulge 
in his favourite sport of nipping heels. Altogether he man¬ 
aged to enjoy himself immensely. 

Besides the “rickety”, one other beast was spared the dip. 
This was a poor mad bullock—at least the boys said he was 
mad; and I think they were right, though there was nothing 
dangerous in his madness. He was normal enough in his 
reactions to us, our horses, and to Sandy, and he was con¬ 
stantly torn between his obedience to the crack of the stock¬ 
whips and his fear of his fellow-beasts. He certainly had 
good reason to dread them, for they persecuted him merci¬ 
lessly, with real human cruelty to the abnormal. We had 
found him feeding by himself; the other bullocks had not 
had time to bully him while they were being driven to the 
dip. But while we were having lunch they cornered the 
poor wretch and had their will of him. When we returned 
to the yards we found his sides a mass of deep gashes. One 
of his attackers had managed to tear open the inside of 
his thigh, while the horn of another had actually penetrated 
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the anus. The leader in the persecution seemed to be a 

particularly sleek and handsome beast, with the Hereford 

markings so beautifully symmetrical that he might have 

stepped straight out of a picture-book. There were chunks 

of blood-stained skin and hair sticking to the points of 

his long and shapely horns when our arrival put a stop to 
the business. 

The sight of the miserable outcast just about ruined my 
day’s enjoyment. It was several hours before I could banish 
from my mind the image of his panting slobbering mouth, 
his drooping head and hopeless eyes. The whole thing was 
too horribly human—a caricature of a lynching party, or 
one of the crueller types of university rags. The victim was 
so unaggressively egregious, a bovine pacifist perhaps; his 
tormentors were such well-bred gentlemen, so sleek and 
standardized (trust their breeder for that), so clearly Public 
School and Varsity. The nameless mutilation of the lynch¬ 
ing and the debagging of the college rag had their counter¬ 
part in the final indignity of that anal prod. Yet Mr Creed 
said that, for sheer vindictiveness and efficiency in the perse¬ 
cution of lonely aliens, bullocks could not hold a candle to 

cows—another phenomenon which perhaps has its parallel 
in human society. 

The Elliots station, Taronne, lies north of Bundaberg, on 
the seaward side of Baffle Creek, which breaks the rule of 
the waters of that coast by flowing north and south. I had 
intended staying there for two or three days, just long 
enough to investigate a camp at Round Hill Heads, but 
finished by remaining two or three weeks. It was not my 
fault, but that of the weather, which broke within a quarter- 
of-an-hour of my arrival. For four nights and three days 
the rain beat down on the corrugated iron roof, and the 
wind howled round the house. I have rarely seen such leaden 
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skies. At times they would thin out and little patches of 
dismal blue would show for a few minutes. Then these 
windows would close again, and everything but the flat just 
below the house would disappear in driving sheets of grey 
water. The horses, pictures of misery, stood among the blue 
gums, their sterns to the weather, while the wind blew 
their tails between their legs and plastered them against 
their streaming flanks. At times the storms were unusually 
heavy, and the Elliots feared for their phone wires. But 
all day long the messages came through . . . “Baffle Creek is 
up to the bridge.” . . . “Baffle Creek is well over the bridge 
now”: and well over the bridge it remained for days and 
days, effectively preventing my return to Bundaberg. 

A day or two before the water and the weather allowed 
me to return to my wandering, a butcher arrived at Taronne, 
by a roundabout route, to take delivery of two hundred 
fat cows. He was to select them from a mob of 250 or so, 
which had been mustered ready for him in the yards. The 
process was simple: the buyer rode into the herd and pointed 
out the rejects one by one, and Ted Elliot cut them out 
and drove them into a smaller yard. Yes, the process was 
simple enough, in theory. But cattle are gregarious beasts 
on which die pull of the crowd is very strong, and so the 
cutting out becomes a contest of speed and wits between 
a horseman (one might almost write “horse-man”) and a 
flurried but determined and usually surprisingly active 
bovine. In the open forest, where the main herd will be 
held quiet in the shade of a “camp”, and the drafting may 
have to be done at a wild gallop, the game provides one of 
the greatest spectacles of the cattle country. In the confine¬ 
ment of a yard it is relatively tame, but fascinating enough 
nevertheless. 

Ted rode a grey mare which, despite her age, was still the 
best stock horse on Taronne. She was the biggest camp horse 
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I ever saw. She towered over the little cows, though not 

above the first beast she had to cope with, a monstrous dun 

bullock, lean as a camel, with the bones of his hips and 

shoulders sticking out to the four points of the compass. He 

was a stray from a northern mob, finishing his days in peace 

among the ladies. After this egregious animal one or two 

obvious screws followed. Then the butcher’s eye began to 

work seriously, picking out the lightest and poorest-shaped 

beasts, which were piloted into the reject yard. Some gave 

more trouble than others. One little cow succeeded on three 

occasions in getting back into the shelter of the herd, 

doubling under the big grey’s very nose as she danced from 

side to side (rather like a puppy playing with a bone) ready 

to dash off in any direction. At last Ted headed her toward 

the gate, but she was not beaten yet. She made a final frantic 

effort to break back; but the mare wheeled with her and 

sent her sprawling head over heels in the dust. That finished 

her She got up beaten, and trotted peaceably into the 
little yard. 

Camp horses love their work. The big mare at Taronne 
was quite transfigured when we drew near a herd of cattle. 
Her ears would prick, her muscles would quiver beneath 
her skin, and her lovely intelligent eyes would light up 
with interest and excitement. Old as she was, once she had 
warmed up her movements were as supple as a two-year- 
old s. I can see her now, before a background of dust and 
ringing cattle, marking time in a restrained canter, her feet 
tripping like a dancer’s (she could change step with her 
fore-feet, hitting the ground twice with one hoof), and 
watching a rebellious beast with an air of intensity mingled 
with disdain. Suddenly she would be called on to make a 
dash. In a single movement she would lean over to one side, 
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swing round her quarters, and leap forward in die direction 
of the breakaway. 

Sometimes a stock horse will develop unusual skill in 
one particular department of his work. Then, in recognition 
of his value as a specialist, his owner will spare him much 
of the routine gruelling, and his working life may be pro¬ 
longed to a ripe old age. Drovers’ “night horses” are 
examples of this. They are usually grizzled and experienced 
old warriors, very rarely giving an outward impression 
of their uncanny powers. 

One evening at Taronne Mr Elliot talked of the old times, 
and of his horse Nigger, which had been famed on all the 
stock routes from the Fitzroy in the north to the Hunter 
River in New South Wales. Nigger was a night horse, and 
a great favourite in the camp. The men would all have tit¬ 
bits ready for him when he visited the meal “table”. In the 
daytime you could ride him mile after mile, and nothing 
could make him break out of a trot: he knew well enough 
what he was kept for. Mr Elliot related how he had once 
camped with a mob of cattle which he was taking single- 
handed over the Northern Tableland of New South Wales. 
He was sleeping in his clothes with his boots by his side, 
and he had Nigger saddled up in case of an emergency. The 
cattle had been quiet for hours, lying peaceably among the 
trees. Suddenly, soon after midnight, one of those inexplic¬ 
able and unreasonable waves of panic seized the herd. They 
broke away in terror, crashing through the forest like an 
avalanche. Mr Elliot woke, pulled on his boots, jumped 
on Nigger’s back, and tore after the stampeding animals. 
An old drover who lived near by was also wakened by the 
noise, and said to his wife, “That Elliot is having the hell 
of a time with his mob!” And he grinned at the thought of 
the time he was having, while he lay comfortably in his bed. 




Nina behind the herd. 




Dusty work in the Langmornc yards. 
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All night long, with no sign of a moon, Nigger kept up 
with the straying beasts. When dawn broke Mr Elliot 
found himself on the top of a hill, with fagged and 
steaming cattle all round him. He was beaten to know 
how Nigger had carried him there, for the sides of the 
hill were so steep that he had to dismount and lead him 
down. In the end he was forced to beg the help of his 
friend the drover to muster his scattered herd. 

I cannot possibly leave the cattle country without mention 
of Gracemere. The home of the Archers is a rambling 
one-storied place built on the banks of a broad lagoon. 
Over the front wall of the house grows a creeper to whose 
white trumpet flowers the Sphinx moths gather in the 
evening. A bougainvillea, a cascade of magenta, tumbles 
over the veranda roof. Even the girder tower of the wind¬ 
mill is hidden by an orange-flowered vine. Looking over 
the mere past the colony of nesting pelicans to the hills 
in the western distance, you might think that you were 
in the back of Queensland s beyond. Actually you would be 
a bare half-dozen miles from Rockhampton, whose unlovely 
outskirts reach almost to the paddock gates. I always 
regretted the shortness of those few miles along the dusty 
road past the little farm shacks, for Gracemere is one of 
Queensland’s historic pioneer homes, and I should hate to 

think of the old place being caught up in the hem of a 
sprawling country town. 

My memories of Gracemere are mostly evening memo¬ 
ries; and if there is any place on this earth where the day 
dies in such beauty I should like to see it. The garden 
and veranda look westward over the mere to a low hill 
dotted with blue gums. As the sun sinks behind them 
their long shadows striping the grass like a tiger-skin the 
water slowly turns to molten metal, first silver, then gold 
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then copper. Near the margin of the mere the posts of an 
old submerged fence project above the water. On them 
the cormorants and darters would take up their stations, 
facing the setting sun with outstretched wings and heads 
held high. Sometimes one of the sentinels would desert 
its post, and its clumsy take-of? would strike little flashes of 
fire from the surface of the lake. Sometimes a heron would 
wade across the shallows, breaking their stillness into 
flickering rings. 

It so happened that my last evening at Gracemere was 
dominated, and very nearly ruined, by a bird. We were 
talking, Mr and Mrs Archer and myself, of the morrow, 
when I was to catch the Brisbane mail, and my host was 
to leave at crack of dawn on some business connected 
with cattle. Glancing through the window I noticed a 
light-coloured bird of slender build fly into a big fig-tree 
near the house. I asked what it was. “A pallid cuckoo,” I 
was told. “Wait a minute; you’ll probably hear it call.” 
Almost at once, from the depths of the thick foliage, there 
sounded a series of notes close enough to the text-book 
description of its voice, “an attempt to sing up the chromatic 
scale”. An amusing noise, I thought. 

For the rest of the day, and the whole of the night, that 
misbegotten bird haunted the environs of the house. I 
doubt whether a quarter-of-an-hour went by without an 
audible reminder of its presence, and usually the intervals 
were very much shorter. When the sun set I began to 
hope, but the monotonous vocalist persevered until it was 
joined by the flying-fox chorus from the tamarind-tree on 
the lawn. After some time the bats became quiet, but the 
cuckoo carried on. Next morning, when my host came 
into my bedroom to bid me good-bye, the “song” followed 
him through the open door. The pallid cuckoo is usually 
called the brain-fever bird; and never was there name more 
deservedly earned. 



Chapter 5 

THE BORDER RANGES 

I n the high lands of the Queensland-New South Wales 
border, a hundred miles or so from the sea, there is a 
district given over to fruit-growing—not the semi-tropical 
fruits of the coast further north, but peaches, apples, plums, 
and grapes. I suppose it could be described as a plateau, over 
2000 feet in elevation, with isolated summits rising to 3500. 
It falls away westward to the plains of the sheep country. 
To the north lie the Darling Downs. On the east it is hemmed 
in by a wild tract of broken ranges. The district was doubly 
interesting to me, for it is the main—indeed, the only- 
temperate fruit-growing area in Queensland, and it prom¬ 
ised to be a key position in the migration route of the grey¬ 
headed fox, which I was gradually unravelling. In addition 
the place was blessed with all-weather roads, and it was 
cool. I slept at Stanthorpe under three blankets, a real luxury 
in a Queensland February, and the morning shower felt 

cold on my grateful skin, not merely athermic as in 
Brisbane. 

One day, when I drifted into the Department of Agri- 
culture’s little office-1 nboratory at Stanthorpe, I found a 
stranger there. Listening to his talk I was at a loss to place 
him. He seemed equally knowledgeable on the subjects of 
fruit-growing and insects, or when answering my questions 
about the bush and the district generally. When he left. 
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I was told that he was a retired orchardist—retired on 
account of a weak heart caused by gross over-straining 
of a not very strong physique. He had managed his twenty- 
acre orchard single-handed, and had spent all his spare time 
collecting beetles. He would think nothing of walking a 
dozen miles before his day’s work began to get some speci¬ 
men he particularly wanted. 

So Ned Sutton was now a man of enforced leisure, which 
he spent, as far as his health would allow, in the game 
dearest to him—beetle collecting. He had just returned 
from a favourite hunting-ground, the scrubs above Rivertree, 
some thirty miles to the east in the heart of the border 
mountains. His description of the place so intrigued me 
that I made him promise to take me there. The migration 
route of the flying foxes southward into New South Wales 
was still a mystery to me; and I was particularly anxious 
to find out whether or where they actually crossed the 

ranges. 

When at Rivertree, Sutton used to camp with some 
timber-getters, who would, he assured me, welcome me 
any time I chose to pay them a visit. Moreover, he under¬ 
took to see one of die lorry drivers who plied regularly 
between Stanthorpe and the sawmill, and arrange for the 
two of us to be taken out to the place. “He leaves town 
at the crack of dawn,” warned Sutton; “do you love your 

bed too much to be astir at half-past four?” 

The Rivertree timber-getters, I learned, were confining 
their attention to hoop-pine, the best of Queensland’s very 
few softwoods, and now dwindling at a dangerously rapid 
rate. Most of the hoop-pine left standing to-day probably 
survives because it is growing in out-of-the-way pockets and 
valleys in the ranges, or on hillsides so rough and steep 
that the hauling of the logs would be too expensive and 
risky for a commercial undertaking. The pine scrubs above 
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Rivertree owed their survival to the extremely difficult 
nature of the country. The timber had been up for sale, 
so Sutton told me, for many years. Several prospective 
buyers had inspected it, but all had come to the conclusion 
that the problem of haulage was too great. When, however, 
the figure had fallen to an almost nominal level, two 
brothers named Diamond—farmers with no previous ex¬ 
perience of timber—decided that the gamble was worth 
the risk. In partnership with a one-time bullock-driver 
named Madden, they set up a little sawmill in a mountain 
valley by the banks of the Upper Clarence, built a road 
from the ford to the heights seven miles away, and started 
felling the trees. 

When we turned up outside the hotel a few minutes 
before five on the appointed morning, no lorry was in 
s i§ht, only an impatient man leading an old blood-mare. 
She had been entered, he told us, for some local races and 
he had engaged the hotel boots to train and ride her. Why 
anyone should suggest handing over his horse to a trainer 
at 4.30 a.m. beat me, unless it happened to be a very dark 
horse, which I hardly thought probable in this case. The 
morning was cool, and the highland mists were hanging 
low over the town. Being a stranger, I took them for rain- 
clouds heralding a wet day. 

We had to wait half-an-hour before the lorry appeared, 
with Mr Madden sitting beside Bert the driver. This meant 
that not only our swags, guns, blankets, clothes, and food, 
but we ourselves had to be accommodated on the big beam 
with three cross-trees which alone formed the body of the 
vehicle. We tied on the swags somehow, and made ourselves 
tolerably secure among the sacks of bread that were banked 
and chained behind the driver s seat. Then Madden usurped 
the wheel, and proceeded to break the record to the valley 
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sawmill, quite forgetting that two unfortunate human 

eings were clinging to the dancing, jarring scaffolding 
behind him. 

The country round Stanthorpe is only mildly mountain¬ 
ous. Rivertree is frankly so; yet the thirty miles which 
separated the two were an almost continuous descent. We 
were in typical Granite Belt scenery for a while, all scat¬ 
tered boulders and stunted trees. It gradually changed to 
a richer country, and a forest of huge grey messmates. This 
in turn gave place to half-cleared hills, whose round tops 
weie covered with a second-growth of dark wattle scrub. 
When we drove clear of the tall messmate forest we had 
our first real view of the Border Range. Streamers of mist 
still clung around the ridges, but through the gaps we could 
make out the Warwick Hills and the mountains behind 
Killarney. Further away still rose the strangely shaped 
summit of Mount Lindsay, topping all the other peaks. 

The forest closed in on us again as we approached the 
last lap of our journey and the final descent began. The 
lorry turned its nose down and followed the sharp curves 
of the dropping road. The track was narrow, and at times 
the hillside fell away from its very edge, sheer, for several 
hundred feet. Through the tree-trunks we caught glimpses 
of hills far down below us; but until the road left the 
timber and ran out on to a grassy ridge we did not get 
a clear view of the land. When it came, what a panorama! 
Forest-covered ridges as far as the eye could see, with their 
thousand spurs and gullys accentuated and enriched by 
the slanting golden rays of the morning sun. Directly 
below us was a broad valley down which we could follow 
the winding course of the infant Clarence River. On its 
bank were the clustering white roofs of the mill buildings 
where little puffs told us that the engineer was already 
getting up steam. Near by was a small cattle station, sur- 
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rounded by yards and cultivation paddocks (which latter 

we at home would call a kitchen garden). A herd of red- 

and-white Herefords, dwarfed by the distance into Noah’s 

Ark toys, were grazing among the ring-barked trees on the 
slope above. 

The men at the mill first made sure that their stores had 
come through all right, and then gave me a friendly wel- 
come_ Sutton took me around the show, and I met them 
all—Frank Diamond, Dan Maclean, and the boy Tom 
down from “up top” where the pine was being felled; 
Jack Diamond and Jim Cameron, who immediately set 
about loading the lorry with lengths of sawn timber; 
McCleary and Lyle, who ran the “Canadian” bench, where 
the logs were Hitched ready for the small saws; Pat Maclean 
and Painey , who worked the first bench; and lastly Percy 
Croft, the engineer and recognized clown of the outfit. The 
whole concern was quite small, and if anything added to 
the picturesqueness of the valley. A long, low-roofed, wall¬ 
less shed housed the benches. Four or five big “apple” trees 1 
overhung it their dense foliage half-hiding the little smoke- 
stack, and framing the regular white puffs of steam which 
slowed down noticeably whenever a log fought against the 
big saws of the “Canadian”. Behind the mill shed, and also 

backed by green apple trees, stood the stacks of sawn pine 
drying in the sun. y 

The stores were quickly distributed, and the trio from 
the top mounted their horses and rode away with bread 
and meat and mail. We of the lorry party then sat down 
to breakfast where we learned that our swags, if sent up 
to the hills by a bullock team leaving that afternoon, would 
not arrive until the morrow. We therefore found ourselves 
with a day to kill. I was content enough to laze, and dis- 

1 A species of Angopkora. closely allied to Eucalyptus. 
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covered an inviting-looking bed on the veranda of one of 
the sleeping-huts. 

The sun was very hot, and the air in the valley terribly 
elose. The heat-waves shimmered over the timber stacks 
and above the roof of the mill. From where I lay I could 
just see the railed carriage of the “Canadian” as it moved 
to and fro, forcing its log burden against die vicious 
whirling teeth, and then retreating for another charge. Every 
time the big trunk met the saw a bass would be added 
to the whining concert, and the engine would strain with 
slower and sharper puffs. The heavy heat and the song of 
the saws soon combined with my lack of sleep to send 
me into a peaceful doze. From diis I was wakened by a 
far-away crack, like a rifle shot. Another followed, and a 
third. Then silence, except for the sounds of the mill. Again 
came a volley of cracks, this time noticeably louder and 
nearer. Presently I heard the sound of deep voices raised 

in a sort of easy shout, carrying like a yodel. The bullock 
teams were arriving. 

With their heads bent almost to the ground beneath their 
heavy yokes, and their feet kicking up little clouds of dust 
from the grass (where I had thought no dust could be), 
the first team came slowly up from the ford and stopped in 
front of the mill. The Rivertree country called for strong 
teams; there were twenty beasts hauling that load of five 
long pine-logs. The driver dropped his whip, and helped 
himself to a drink from the water-bag at the tail of his 
wagon. The inevitable dog slunk out from his post behind 
the “polers”, and stretched himself in a patch of shade. The 
bullocks all started to chew the cud with a vacantly satisfied 
air, several lying down to the process. A second team then 
arrived and drew up alongside the first. 

Jack Diamond left his loading and came up with a tape 
in his hand. The bullocky loosened the chains; and the 
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logs, after being measured one by one, were levered off die 

wagon and rolled down the slight incline towards the 

Canadian , where the process of disintegration would 

begin. The first team made way for the second and the 

whole scene was repeated: a lanky figure leans and dances 

or a moment at the end of a long iron lever, and the top 

og moves; then comes an echoing thud, and the stick 

finishes the last lap of its journey from the forest, rolling 
in a cloud of dust. 

Early next morning Sutton and I set out for the top. The 

day even at that hour was oppressive, promising later 

storms-a promise which was to be amply fulfilled. We 

fol owed the rough road along the river-bank, past the 

htde windowless shed which served as a school, and over 

the ford by Rivertree village. Here die climb started in 

earnest A mile or so out of the village we came across 

some of the bullockies camped in a grassy clearing. They 

were giving their beasts a spell—very necessary under River- 

tree conditions, as there was no water at die top, and the 

bullocks knocked up pretty quickly. There were three 

them—Wilson, “Paddy” Perry, and “Stumpy” Styles— 

sitting round the fire when we came up. “Still after ruddy 

beetles, was their greeting to Sutton. We stopped for a 
bit of a yarn. 

“Y’ain’t no doctor, are yer?” asked Wilson, and whistled 
U P his dog, a vicious-looking chocolate-coloured mongrel 

wnh green cat’s eyes. The brute had a hideous gash on the 

inches Cg ^ ^ the b ° ne for nearly six 

“Have you done anything about it?” we asked 

on »nie Stockholm tar; but the beggar licked it 
all oft. I reckon it s best to leave it be.” 

The wound looked clean, and the dog quite happy, so I 
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supposed that it was all right. A bullocky’s dog needs to 
be pretty tough, but then so must be the man himself. Wilson 
was a good example. He was well into middle age, stocky 
and bullet-headed. Some days later when Sutton was show- 
mg me over some deserted mine workings, he pointed 
to a roughly dug shaft about twenty feet deep. “Wilson 
the bullocky fell down that last year,” he said. “The brake 
on his wagon broke and he wheeled the team to save them. 
He had to take his chance as there was no time to pick his 
ground, and he was knocked right down the shaft. He 
broke an arm and three or four ribs; but he managed to 
climb out somehow, and rode down to the mill. He 
passed out when he got there, and had to spend the next 
four months in hospital being patched up.” I looked down 
the shaft, and marvelled. I couldn’t picture myself climbing 
out even with all my bones whole. The man must have been 
as tough as a tiger. “Funnily enough,” Sutton remarked, 
the name of this dump is Wilson’s Downfall; though who 
the Wilson was it was named after I do not know.” 

“Going up to the top?” asked Stumpy Styles: “Jack’s 
Creek, I suppose. It’s a long way shorter than the road, 
but watch out for snakes!” We did, but only saw one; 
though Sutton told me that when he last took that track 
he had counted nearly twenty black snakes along its four- 
mile course. 

We soon came on signs of the timber-getter—patches of 
cut-out scrub making hideous scars on the hillsides. A few 
shrubs and one or two despondent-looking pines were still 
standing. Between them lay the “rubbish” of the felled trees, 
and everywhere a choking growth of inkweed and stink¬ 
ing roger had sprung up. The course of the creek became 
steeper. At one point we entered a little grassy clearing 
where the bed had widened. Here some score of bullocks 
were grazing. When we approached they one and all 
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wheeled and trotted up the track in front of us, apparently 
assuming that we had come to muster them. Do what we 
might we could not pass them. From then on the climb 
was indescribable. We trudged up the narrow sheltered 
valley under a blistering sun, and through an atmosphere 
charged with dust and the reek of bovine sweat. Heavy 
clouds had been gathering for the last half-hour. The first 
raindrops fell just as we sighted the high ridge which 
was our destination. We pushed ahead at double speed, but 
the deluge caught us as we breasted the last and steepest 

c I nrvp i 


Our home for the next few days was a little square tin- 
roofed shack. It possessed two luxuries—a big water-tank 
three-quarters full, and a supply of logs for firewood which 
only required chopping into lengths. The hut was rather 
simply furnished: the bare floor served for beds, while seat¬ 
ing accommodation was provided by a kerosene can and an 
empty wooden box. Luckily there were windows-holes in 
the walls which could be closed, more or less, with boards 
We noticed with thankfulness (for we were very wet) that 
our swags were lying safe and dry inside the threshold. 
Having changed our clothes we scrounged a hurricane lamp 

a frying-pan, and an axe from Frank Diamond’s tent, and 
voted ourselves comfortably fixed up. 

The high ridge to which we had climbed was roughly 
in the form of a big W facing eastward across a wide valley 
Our hut was placed at the end of the middle arm, and was 
a relic of the time, just three months before, when the pine 

b . ei " g L felled in the lef b the northern, pocket of the W. 
This had been cut out. The men were now working on the 

tar slope of the right-hand gully, and were hauling the logs 

up to the point directly opposite our hut, though over two 

miles distant by the track which followed the ridge. The 
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sound of their axes and an occasional shout or whisde drifted 
over to us as we sat lazily smoking and drinking cup after 
cup of hot tea. 

The storm had passed over by midday, leaving the wind 
to sweep away a few loitering ribbons of trailing grey 
cloud. We decided to pay a visit to the men across the valley, 
and set out along the weed-choked trail which dived down 
just below the hut. The incline was so steep that, planting 
our feet sideways to get a better grip of the crumbling 
soil, we could often touch the ground behind us with an 
outstretched hand. This had been a “snigging” track when 
the pine in the valley bottom was being cut. My heart went 
out to the sweating bullocks which had dragged the logs 
up that ghastly pinch: it was hard enough to imagine 
a beast walking up that slope untrammelled. It was here 
that two full teams, thirty-two beasts in all, had been yoked 
to each log. I could easily sympathize with Sutton when 
he confessed that he had not been able to stand by and watch 
them being thrashed to the crest by four of the drivers, 
each wielding his heavy whip with almost superhuman 
skill. 

At the bottom of the track we suddenly found ourselves 
in the midst of horrible desolation. The axemen had made 
a clean sweep of the timber, and the fire-stick had been 
applied to the remains. Nothing was left but naked soil 
and charred stumps. Here and there a tall scrub box 
had survived complete destruction, but its once delicately 
pink trunk was black and cracked and its beautiful foliage 
was now a shiny brown. We passed through this man-made 
wilderness quickly, and reached the base of the further 
slope. 

The axe-beats of the “fallers” in the scrub above us 
sounded as a constant guide as we started to climb in their 
direction. Soon we reached the outskirts of the stand, 
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where I made my first acquaintance with the hoop-pine 
in its proper setting. Growing in that wild valley in com¬ 
pany with hundreds of its own kind, it had abandoned 
all the artificial neatness which it affects in city gardens, and 
appeared as the stately careless giant it really is. All around 
us the slate-grey trunks reared up from the prickly under¬ 
growth, some of them sixty feet and more to the first limb. 
Now, for the first time, they looked to be real pine-trees; 
and, with my thoughts probably in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, it struck me as incongruous that as such they should 
be growing in that dim jungle, where almost every twig 
was draped with delicate Spanish moss, and almost every 
limb supported a regular garden of aerial ferns and 
orchids. 

The axes had stopped, and in their place we heard the 
sound of a saw. The underbrush was so dense that we 
could see nothing much over twenty feet away. Sutton put 
his hands to his mouth and yelled, and an answering 
shout came to us faintly from the left. Turning in that 
direction we came suddenly to the edge of a clearing. The 
ground here was about a foot deep in “rubbish”—the 
crushed and mangled pine tops. About a dozen logs lay 
scattered here and there, creamy and shining. Each one 
was cradled in the snow-white bed of its own freshly 
peeled bark, which was just beginning to curl in the hot 
sun. We dived into the forest wall at the far side of the 
clearing, and almost at once the sound of the saw, now 
close at hand, stopped, leaving a boding silence. “Now 
listen for the fall, said Sutton. For some reason I happened 
to look up at that moment. I saw, to my horror, the head 
of a tall pine tilt slowly in our direction. I let out a frenzied 
screech and pointed. Instantly we broke right and left, 
going through the bushes like a pair of startled rabbits. 
When all was over we crept back. A clear chasm had been 
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ploughed through the green forest, and it reached to within 
a few yards of the spot where we had been standing. 

On Sutton’s suggestion we sat quiet for a minute or two: 
it would never do to publish our carelessness, although we 
had yelled to let the fallers know we were about. Then 
we followed up the prone trunk, and presently came to 
two men sitting on their haunches smoking cigarettes. 
They were both stripped to the waist; their backs and 
chests, smudged with dark bark-dust, were covered with 
a multitude of little scars and scratches. The thinness of 
their arms and the sallowness of their skins surprised me. 
Somehow I had expected to see a pair of brawny Samsons, 
tanned brown. 

“Hello, Ned, back again?” There followed introductions. 
They spotted my camera, and I confessed that I wanted 
to take their photographs. They consented to pose, though 
one of them, to my disappointment, insisted on putting 
on his shirt. They then proceeded to excite Sutton with 
the description of a big green beetle they had seen on two 
occasions but failed to catch. (Sutton had all the men in 
the scrubs collecting for him.) So we sat and yarned. They 
were a cheerful pair, blasphemous and unshaven. At last 
one of them looked round to a big pine behind us, which 
they had selected for their next victim. “Well, I suppose 
we had better set to and up-end the cow: she must be pretty 
sick of standing there all these years.” 

He took up his axe, while Sutton and I moved off a 
little distance and sat down on a moss-covered rock. After 
spitting on his hands in the approved style, he proceeded 
to ring-bark the trunk in two circles, one about a foot above 
the other. It was the simplest of operations, no doubt; but 
I was none the less delighted by the unerring wav in 
which the axe-head was driven, blow by blow, the heel of 
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the blade falling into the end of the last cut, until the whole 
trunk was circled. A few vertical cuts were then made 
between the two rings and the bark prized off, laying bare 
a band of damp creamy wood. 

“Where will you drop her?” “Just to the right of that 

dead stump, I reckon, so s she won’t start rolling when we 
saw her up.” 

The two fallers then took up their positions on either 
side of the bole, and the process of “scarfing” began. Chip 
by chip, on the side to which the tree was to fall, they 
sank a wedge-shaped cut into the ringing wood. The scarf 
penetrated about half-way to the centre of the cylinder. With 
this completed, the role of the axes ended. To see tools 
skilfully used is always a pleasure. In drose surroundings it 
was positively fascinating. Very soon I took my eyes off the 
deepening cut, from which at each stroke the white chips 
went flying into the bushes ten feet away, and forgot every¬ 
thing but the men themselves. 

They were in deadly earnest now, not a sign of the cheer¬ 
ful grins of a moment before. Their eyes were fixed on the 
trunk before them, and not for the briefest instant did 
either shift his gaze. It was hard work. Very soon their 
breath was coming in quick gasps, and the sweat covered 
their skins like a gleaming film of oil. The rhythmic play 
of their muscles was beautiful to watch. As each man swung 
back and struck, the big oblique muscles of his back sprang 
up in a pair of sharp ridges from shoulder to spine. The 
tops of their trousers, finding no support round their strain¬ 
ing stomachs, slipped down and down, until only the 
widely planted legs stopped them from falling round their 
ankles. I gasped when one of the men paused for a moment, 
and, leaning forward, swept a handful of chips from the 
floor of the scarf, his fingers within an inch or so of the 
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driving blade of his colleague’s axe. The latter, quite un¬ 
perturbed, never faltered in his swing. 

In a very few minutes one of the men laid down his axe, 
his part of the scarf complete. His grin returned at once 
and he called out to Sutton, “How about smoke-oh?” “My 
oath. I’ll boil the billy. Sure you’ve enough for us all?” 
“Don’t you worry; there’s more there than what you’re 
welcome to!” (This was quite a saying among the men on 
the mountains: I had it thrown at me half-a-dozen times 
when I was with them.) 

Number Two still chopped on. He was obviously much 
less fit than Number One: Sutton said he smoked too much. 
The sweat was positively pouring off him, and I could see 
his heart fairly pounding below his ribs. However, it did 
not take him long to finish. 

For a few minutes the fallers rested; then they rose, and 
one of them fetched the big cross-cut saw. Sutton glanced 
up from his fire: “Bet you a pint of beer she’s not down 
in fifteen minutes.” They grinned: “Your money’s safe. 
This flaming thing’s as blunt as hell: it’ll likely take us 
half-an-hour. She’s a big stick.” 

They took up their stations once more, after carefully 
clearing the ground of any loose stones which might endan¬ 
ger their foothold, and laid the blade against the back of 
the trunk. The saw started to move. The men crouched 
low, their feet planted wide apart in the attitude of dancers 
caught sinking in the splits. There was no sound in the 
clearing but the swish-swish of the saw, and presently the 
sharp panting breath of the fallers. At last the thin ribbon¬ 
line of the cut began to grow noticeably wider. The men 
eased off and looked upward. “She’s going! Better stand 
back there!” The great spire began to move, very slowly 
at first, and then more and more quickly. The saw had 
been whipped out of the gaping cut as the men jumped 
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clear. From the base of the trunk there rang out the cracks 

of snapping wood, but these were instantly drowned in 

the general roar from the canopy above, as the falling 

tree plunged through the thick branches. There was an 

echoing crash, then sudden silence. ... I seemed to come 

out of a trance, and stepped forward. “Wait a moment!” 

one of the men cried sharply. I followed his gaze upward 

and saw, dangling precariously fifty or sixty feet above the 

ground a big limb snapped clean off as if it had been a 

match. It cleared itself as we watched, and came sailing 
down. 

“Well, she’s a go! How about tea there, Ned?” 

“All set. How shall I make it? We like it weak.” 

“Jeezus! Make it so’s the spoon stands up in it, and that’ll 
be about all right.” 

Presently: Wed better be moving on. What’s the best 
way to the camp?” 

“Chase that snigging track to the next clearing: that’ll 
fetch you right up to the tractor. . . . And mind you don’t 
show them photos to the cops!” 

As we walked away the men stood up to finish their 
job, to bark the log and saw it up into twenty-two-foot 
lengths. They would get three such logs from that particular 
trunk, using only the part below the first branch. The rest 
was left in the jungle to rot-to my mind an example of 
the disgraceful casualness of a timber-spoiled people. Later 
I tried to persuade Jack Diamond that as he had bought 
a the timber in the stands, this practice was simply throw¬ 
ing away good material; but he wouldn’t have it. It would 
be all they could manage, he declared, to carry out their 

contract in the time specified, without bothering about 
the tops. 

We found the snigging track (“snigging” a log is drag¬ 
ging it over the ground) and following it arrived at another 
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clearing, just where the pine scrub gave way to eucalyptus 

•forest. Here we found Dan Maclean presiding over a pile 

of sticks. “So youse got up all right,” he greeted us. “Been 
looking round?” 

This was the half-way house in the upward journey. 
The logs had been dragged to that point by bullocks; 
from there the tractor took charge, only to hand them 
over again to the bullockies for the trip down to the mill. 
The tractor (I wondered what sort of beast it would be) 
was hidden by the curve of the ground. As we stood 
talking, the boy Tom appeared over the rise, leading a 
horse that was harnessed to the end of a heavy steel cable. 
A log from the pile was attached to this by a pair of 
grapples, and Dan signalled the “haul away” on the whistle 
wire. The cable tightened, and the log started to creep 
slowly up the slope. We followed up beside it. taking 
care to stand clear of the hawser, as we had been warned 
that it had an unpleasant habit of rooting rocks and 
branches out of the ground and hurling them into the air. 
A very familiar, but utterly unexpected, sight greeted us 
as we breasted the crest of the rise. 

Standing there in the sunshine, on the top of that moun¬ 
tain miles from anywhere, stood an honest-to-God steam 
traction engine. There was the ridiculous canopy, and 
under it the little seat so obviously moulded to the human 
posterior. Best of all, proudly rampant on the front of 
the boiler, was the brazen prancing horse which as a child 
at home I had learned to love and look out for on the 
English roads. How the unwieldy contraption reached that 
spot heaven alone knew. Its journey thither must have 
been historic. 

Logs of every size were scattered around, and among 
them strolled our friend Wilson, whose horse, with its 
ridiculous bullocky harness, was tethered to a near-by tree. 
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A team was standing in the offing—Paddy Perry’s. He must 
have made good time from die valley where we had spoken 
to him that morning. The wagon was loaded and he was 
chaining the logs in place when we walked up. He gave 
us a friendly nod. 

Paddy Perry was tall and thin, tanned like a walnut and 
dressed like a tramp. His courtesy and quiet decent speech 
put him at once in the ranks of the exceptional bullockies 
of my acquaintance (diough, reviewing the brotherhood 
in retrospect, I am inclined to think that the “typical” was 
really the exceptional). Sutton told me that in his off-duty 
hours he was one of the pillars of respectable society in 
Stanthorpe. I wanted a photo, so asked him to stand up 
by his team. He jumped at the request, posing himself 
rather self-consciously, “dirt and all” as he put it. I quickly 
learned that all bullockies lov6 to have their portraits taken. 
When it was known that I had a camera, most of the 
drivers on the mountain came up and wanted a photo 
of my team—and me too” as an afterthought! I had a 
hard job not to smile as Perry, before arranging the lash 
of his long whip in loops over his arm, stroked his long 
moustaches and carefully pulled the corner of a grubby 
handkerchief into view from his breast pocket, patting 
it like a dandy preparing to enter a drawing-room. 

After another drink of tea (I used to average twenty-four 

cups a day at Rivertree) Sutton and I set off along the road 

with Perry and his string. We parted company where the 

track turned down to our hut, the last we saw of him 

being a cloud of dust disappearing over a rise. The sound 

of his voice calling to his beasts came across to us for 

several minutes, but it must have been over a quarter of 

an hour before the cracks of his great whip died away in 
the distance. 

The mountain was a paradise for birds. The tangled mass 
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of bushes and second-growth weeds round our hut happened 
to be a specially favoured spot, and the early morning 
medley of strange calls and unusual songs was a delight 
to hear. Two old familiars were everywhere, the stockwhip 
and the bell magpie. The normal call of the stockwhip, 
which resounds through almost every scrub in eastern 
Queensland, is a long whistle followed by a crack, the 
latter usually repeated, “Tew! Tew!” On the mountain many 
of the birds produced a varianr theme. The liquid warning 
whistle was omitted; to make up for it a softer note was 
added after two dissimilar cracks—“Wheet—tew—whee- 
ee!” (C—G—E, as far as my unmusical ear could make 
out)—the last, the highest of them all, trailing softly away 
into silence. 

The bell magpie, or currrawong, is a monotonous 
vocalist. His name is a pretty good imitation of his ring¬ 
ing call—“Chiwirr—Chiwarr”, rising, falling. Half-a-dozen 
at least were usually within earshot, and they could often 
be seen flopping about the tall pines. In their movements 
they somewhat resembled an unintelligent jackdaw. Curra- 
wongs are coal black, with white patches on their wings and 
tails. 

The avian event of our stay on the mountain was the 
visit of a band of great black cockatoos. We were sitting 
one evening in the valley below the hut. A heavy storm 
had just blown over, leaving die world very fresh and 
clean. Sutton was prizing the bark off a dead log in his 
endless search for his precious beetles: I was doing nothing 
more enterprising than admiring the way in which the 
yellow light played on the highest branches of the scrub 
box-trees, leaving dieir lower parts in deep shadow. It was 
all very still and quiet. All at once a pandemonium of most 
unearthly screechings sounded from the pines on the farther 
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slope. Sutton looked up: “Cockatoos, and black ones!” 
Being considerate birds they decided to give us a better 
view of themselves, and almost before we had realized that 
they were coming in our direction the leader sailed through 
the trees not ten yards from where we were sitting. He 
flew very low, with the slowest laziest wing-beats. We 
could distinguish every feather of his plumage—he looked 
nearly as big as an eagle—deep glossy black, relieved by 
patches of lemon yellow on the cheeks and tail. He was 
followed by one, then another and another, until thirteen 
in all had passed by. The flock settled in a dead tree, where 
the unholy concert started afresh. All next day they 
hung about the neighbourhood; we could hear them 
working their way through the scrubs, keeping up all 
the time a vocal impression of the Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents. 

Apart from die birds, and the possums and flying 
squirrels which I encountered on my nightly flying-fox 
patrol, we saw very little on the mountain. Now and then 
we would startle from the undergrowth an old goanna, 
which would hastily scramble up the nearest tree. These 
big lizards grow quite cunning. One of them used to haunt 
the clearing round the camp, where he would hunt around 
for scraps of meat and other edible refuse. When any of 
the men appeared he would shin up to a particular spot 
on the second limb of a young gum-tree, where he knew 
he was just out of reach of the lashes of stockwhips. There 
he would cling for hours—literally hours—patient and 
motionless, until he deemed it safe to slide backwards to 
the ground. 

After three days on the mountain we made arrangements 
with a bullocky to take our swags down to the mill (it was 
a Friday morning) and set off for the valley. This time 
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we chose the new road that followed the ridges, to avoid 
covering old ground. We did not hurry on the way. I 
hated to lose the glorious sweep of the green ranges with 
their wonderful variety of blending tints. Until we 
reached the crest from which we got our first glimpse of 
the mill, we had only seen one sign of human habitation, 
a little white-roofed cattle station far up a distant valley. 
For the rest there was nothing but ridge and gully, ridge 
and gully, rolling away under a broken sky. Some slopes 
shone silver-blue with a covering of broad-leaved ironbark; 
and here and there a patch of dark pine in some sheltered 
pocket showed as an olive blot on a lighter background. 

We arrived at the mill in time for a late lunch, after 
which we both indulged in a long-overdue shave. The lorry 
left for Stanthorpe in the afternoon; but, as the driver assured 
us that he would be back the next day, we decided to wait 
for our swags, at that moment jolting down the mountain¬ 
side at the tail of a bullock wagon. Our good plans went 
west, however, when the weather broke that night, and 
for hours on end the rain beat down mercilessly on the 
light tin roof. The big round tank, half-empty when we 
went to bed, overflowed noisily in the early hours of the 
morning. All hope of the lorry’s return had vanished until 
the following week. 

For three lazy days we hung round die mill. In the short 
intervals between the storms, when fresh thunder-clouds 
were banking up over the summits, the sun shone hot and 
oppressive. I can hardly remember how we filled in the day¬ 
light hours, but the nightly scene round the bare pine table 
in the living-room of the Diamonds’ hut has stuck firmly 
in my mind. Here we played cribbage, in an atmosphere 
of wood-smoke and seriousness, for hours on end. It was 
the only game the men played, and all of them played it. 
Six of us used to sit round the table every evening, thumb- 
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ing the dirty cards in the light of one unshaded lamp. 
Through the open door, wedged back by a broken axe- 
head, the white moonlight entered, throwing a parallelo¬ 
gram of brightness on the muddy floor. The play circled 
round and round. 

“Your play, Dan.” “My play, eh? Ten with a 
butcher!” 

“And ten is twenty with a pair. (Peg two there. 
Painey!)” 

“And nine is twenty-nine!” “Go.” “Go.” 

“And two’s time!” “Good on yer.” 

That homely human scene seemed to epitomize the 
spirit pervading the Rivertree enterprise—rather a gallant 
little enterprise, I began to think. I thought of the timber 
industry as I had pictured it after talking with friends who 
had worked in North American lumber camps, and read 
of the lobbying and the scandals of the big concessions— 
a huge human machine in offices selling the products of 
an equally huge machine working on the mountain-sides; 
an organization of salesmen and stenographers, overseers 
and engineers. Then I thought of Rivertree, of Jack 
Diamond, the senior partner, staggering along under the 
weight of half-a-dozen big parcels, the men’s provisions, 
which out of the kindness of his heart he was carrying to 
their hut. Or again, up “on top”, Frank Diamond and 
Madden paying a visit to the scrub to tell the fallers to 
ease up, as the tractor could not keep pace with them. I can 
imagine the incident as it would be enacted in a logging 
camp in the Rockies, if indeed the organization there 
would allow one section of the work to outpace another— 
one sharp statement over a field telephone. How different 
here! The partners wander up to the two axemen, who 
are giving their perspiring attention to a big pine. 
“Hello, Frank: good-day there, Madden.” Work stops and 
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cigarettes are rolled. “Pretty hot work to-day?” “My oath!* 
These sticks look pretty crook.” “Looks like every flaming 
tree in this patch got a pipe. That one don’t go too far, 
though. We’ll have to take a couple of feet off the bottom; 
that s all, I reckon.” The fallers know quite well what 
is in the air, for they have seen the logs accumulating day 
after day, and no teams to haul them to the half-way house. 
Mould was even getting into them, and such “blue” sticks 
fetch considerably less. There is an awkard pause. Diamond 
hesitates, not liking to order the fallers to lay off work. 
Sutton leads me away, diinking that our presence might 
be an embarassment. As we draw out of earshot I hear 
Frank say: “We’re finding it pretty difficult to keep up 
with you fellows: you must be falling near eight trees a 
day. . . .” 

It was a gallant little enterprise: I thought so more than 
ever when between the week-end storms I wandered out 
to talk to a bullocky who had just arrived at the mill. He 
wasn’t one of the regular team from the top, but a sub¬ 
sidiary, so to speak. Without help of any kind he was 
felling and carting some red cedar which grew in a pocket 
some ten miles away in the mountains. He had contracted 
to cut out the several hundred thousand super-feet in seven 
months, and deliver it to the mill. One lone man and a 
team of bullocks, with perhaps a hundred trees to fell, saw 
up, load, and haul over ten miles of the roughest country, 
innocent of a decent track. I asked him how he liked the 
job, and he confessed that it worried him a bit at times. 
Only last month, he said, he had had an accident which 
had scared him “pretty considerable”. He was walking 
through the scrub with his axe on one shoulder and a 
brush-hook on the other. The brush-hook caught in a 
trailing vine and he was “fetched up pretty sharp”. He 
lost grip of the axe; the head swung round and hit him 
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in the small of the back, the sharp blade burying its whole 
length in his flesh. “It bled like one thing, and my boots 
was filled with blood. I thought I’d maybe cut a hartery, 
and got scared. I couldn’t see the flaming cut; but I plugged 
it with flour, and it healed up good.” He was down to 
repair the axle of his wagon, he told me, and to collect 
fresh stores. 

In the end the lorry failed us, the rain and the roads 
being too much for it. We managed to get back to Stan- 
thorpe on Tuesday, however, begging a lift from a 
school inspector who turned up in the valley, much to my 
surprise. 



Chapter 6 

THE LITTLE RED FOX 


W r HiLE my scientific mind continued stolidly to re¬ 
gard flying foxes as species of the Megachiropteran 
genus Pteropus, which differed in ranges, habits, 
structure, etc. etc., the lay side of me unavoidably began 
to see human attributes in the animals. Even in my report 
the scientific ice was broken here and there, as “When 
I had had the experience of the different species of flying 
fox it became evident that they differed in their body 
odour”. (I was never allowed to forget this lapse: the Life¬ 
buoy Soap advertisements had just begun at that time.) 
But it was not until I had become properly acquainted 
with the little red fox that these anthropomorphic ideas 
began to take definite shape. 

Pteropus scapulatus differs biologically, as well as hu¬ 
manly, from the other three species. It is considerably smaller 
for one thing. Its teeth are narrower and weaker—a feature 
probably associated with its almost complete dependence 
on blossom food. Its seasonal breeding is “reversed”, the 
young being born in the autumn instead of in the spring 
as with the larger species. The fur is soft and short, almost 
like moleskin, and is a rich chocolate brown all over, there 
being no sign of the “mantle”. The flying membranes are 
delicate and transparent, thus making the species instantly 
recognizable on the wing—the other three species all show a 
solid black silhouette against the sky. 
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But it is the behaviour of the little red fox that is so 
distinctive. They have, like the Irish, a delightful irre¬ 
sponsibility about them. Whenever I heard of flying foxes 
being camped in unusual places; whenever I heard of in¬ 
dividuals staying out “after hours”, and being caught 
abroad in the daytime; whenever I heard of mobs being 
stranded in districts where there was a dearth of food—it 
always turned out to be the little red fox. The creatures 
seem willing to take a chance at any time. Thus they hab¬ 
itually leave the shelter of the well-timbered coast for the 
relatively inhospitable and arid inland. 

I have only one thing to say against the little red fox: 

none of the other diree species could compete with it in 

smelliness, or in the number of beasties they carried in 

their fur. It was rare indeed for me to find an individual 

which did not harbour a dozen or two of the big active 

spider-like parasites that are peculiar to large bats. (These, 

incidentally, are actually a species of blind wingless fly, 

allied to the sheep “ked”.) When I first handled flying 

foxes, I used to shudder as these brutes scuttled over my 

arms and into my clothes and hair; but I soon learned 

that they apparently disliked me as much as I disliked 

them, for they never stayed about me for more than half¬ 
can-hour or so. 

Most people would describe the behaviour of the little 
red fox as merely stupid in comparision with that of the 
larger species, but there is more in it than just that. Their 
habits, roughly speaking, are very similar to those of, say, 
the black fox. Compared with this canny beast, however, 
they display a happy-go-lucky childishness and a lack of 
appreciation of danger. It seemed to me that their intelli¬ 
gence was definitely an immature edition of the mental 

powers of the other species. Take, for instance, their 
camps. 
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At certain times of the year I found in camps of the grey¬ 
headed and black foxes a little corner in which the young¬ 
sters were gathered together. I never enjoyed collecting 
specimens there. The little chaps had not acquired the 
suspicious caution of their elders, and also they were dis¬ 
inclined to take wing: flying was for them, I suppose, still 
a bit of an adventure. They hung very closely in the vines 
and lower branches of some tree, and when I drew near 
they would be curious, and later excited, raising their voices 
in birdlike squeaks. When (and if) I fired they would be 
thrown into a state of the greatest agitation, and would 
start clambering about like a troop of little monkeys, using 
the clawed thumbs of their wings to grasp the branches 
and twigs. 

Camps of the little red fox reminded me very much of 
these nursery corners, although of course the inhabitants 
would fly away, but not nearly as readily as the bigger 
species. Like the youngsters, scapulatus would clamber all 
over the trees when the first shot rang out, looking ridicu¬ 
lous and misshapen in the process. Like the youngsters 
too, they crowd together, even though they may have round 
them endless acres of forest or swamp in which they could 
spread their camp. I once collected sixty little red foxes 
with six shots in a mangrove camp on the Burnett River. 
A crowded camp of scapulatus is a great sight, especially 
if it happens to be located in a fairly open tea-tree swamp 
which allows a good view of the inhabitants, and if it 
happens to be really hot. They then seem to be unable to 
sleep, and too tired to fight; they will just hang wide-eyed, 
fanning themselves with their wings. The whole camp 
gives an impression of persistent shimmering movement, 
like that of aspen foliage in a gentle breeze. 

The aboriginals used to consider flying foxes a great 
delicacy, and would visit their camps and knock them out 
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of the trees with sticks and nulla-nullas. This, I am con¬ 
vinced, would only be possible in the case of the little red 
fox, the other species being far too wary. Some tribes seem 
to have speared them in flight. My friend Mr Heber 
Longman, of the Queensland Museum, once showed me a 
special flying-fox spear from the North, very long and 
light, tipped with four slender barbed points. 

The idea of eating flying foxes revolts most people, yet 
I am sure this is pure prejudice. When I was boiling them 
to get the skulls, I often thought how delicious was the 
smell that was wafted out of the billy in the steam. I wish 
now that I had tried them. I feel sure I should have been 
sufficiently broad-minded to judge their flesh on its merits, 
unlike some men of my acquaintance. These were fruit¬ 
growers somewhere in the south of Queensland, in a district 
where flying foxes were especially troublesome. Deciding 
that something had to be done about the brutes, they called 
a meeting in one of the growers’ houses to discuss plans 
of action. The host thoughtfully provided refreshment in 
the form of drinks and sandwiches. When the guests had 
partaken he asked them how they had enjoyed the latter; 
they were voted excellent by general acclamation. “Well,” 
he said, “they were flying-fox sandwiches: I thought they 
would be appropriate to the occasion!” On hearing which, 
several of the men rushed out on to the veranda, leant over 

the rail, and parked their meal on the flower-beds. Such 
is the power of imagination. 

I was much excited when I shot my first specimen of 
Pteropus scapulatus, because I thought it was another 
species, the dusky flying fox ( Pt. brunneus), which is known 
only from a single specimen collected from one of the 
islands off the Queensland coast. The cool judgment of 
the morning, however (I had shot the creature at mid- 
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night), damped my enthusiasm, and decided what it really 
was. This was how I came to shoot it. 

One evening during my first visit to Townsville an un¬ 
expected and unheralded visitor was shown into my room 
at the hotel. He was very large, and very friendly, and a 
Shire Councillor, Vidler by name. He had heard that I 
was up “after flying foxes”, and had dropped in to see if 
he could help. After yarning a while, he told me that there 
were a couple of camps on some grazing lands which he 
leased up die coast. He had an old fellow there, Tim Ryder 
by name, acting more or less as a bailiff; he would let me 
into a hut where I could sleep. 

I knocked at Tim Ryder’s door a few days later—meta¬ 
phorically only, as his door consisted of a piece of sacking. 

I had climbed out of the Townsville-Cairns mail at Argea, 
a railroad station that was nothing more than a three-walled 
tin shed and a name-board, with no settlement attached 
that I could see; and I had walked six miles or so with my 
gun, some food, and two blankets on my back, finishing 
my journey at a little bark humpy standing within earshot 
of the Pacific breakers. 

Tim Ryder was like no other Queenslander I had ever 
met. He was unique—a pathetic bushman. I can see him 
now, in my mind’s eye, creeping out of his little humpy 
at two in the morning to stir the embers of his undying 
fire. The fire in his own body seemed to be half-extinct, 
for he could not keep warm at night, however many 
blankets he piled on his bed. I did not wonder at this when 
I discovered the nature of his diet; he lived almost exclusively 
on bread and tea. He had no teeth, and so found meat “too 
hard going”, and he didn’t seem to bother about butter or 

jam. 

Tim Ryder’s mind seemed to have shrunk and weakened 
with the ageing of his small body. He had no enthusiasms, 
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no hopes, and no interests—only one consuming anxiety, 

his fire. I have never seen a man so utterly alone. He seemed 

to resent my presence, for it necessitated the effort of talking. 

Nevertheless he would chatter away happily enough at 

times, as we drank tea of an evening in the warmth of his 

fire, his childish mind flitting like a butterfly among the 

few things which still held a meaning for him. One night, 

he told me, he had been visited by an alligator. It came 

from the sea fully two hundred yards away—while he 

slept, and he knew nothing of its presence until he saw 

the tracks in the morning. They led right up to the flimsy 

sacking door. He might have walked into the brute’s very 

jaws had he waked up, as was his wont, and decided to 
creep out to the fire. 

Then he was troubled with possums clambering on his 
roof and keeping him awake; so he made a box trap, and 
caught one. “I had a terrible time killing de beast”—Tim 
couldn’t sound the th. “He wouldn’t keep still and I didn’t 
know how to set about it. I tried pricking him behind de 
head wid a hot wire. In de end I had to smash de trap and 

all* 

In his old age Tim Ryder had reached a blessed in¬ 
humanity. I knew that his dull mind was as incapable of 
conscious cruelty as it was of sentimental kindness, so the 
following story, which would have been nauseating from 
other lips, seemed to be merely pathetic. He was shootin- 
angaroos one day (his paddocks swarmed with them) 
and, having brought one down, started .to skin it. “I had 
skinned one of his legs and half-way up de belly, when I 
saw another roo come up quite near. I picked up de rifle 
and shot it too. I walked over to him, and when I looked 
round de first roo had got up, and was hopping away wid 
de skin hanging loose. I couldn’t shoot him, but I runned 
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after him—Lord! how I runned!—but I never caught him 
again.” 

At night I went shooting; but first, while there was 
light, I made up my bed on the porch of Vidler’s hut. 
Tim Ryder hadn’t the key after all; but he told me that 
the porch would be “one blanket warmer” than his humpy 
nearer the sea, and he lent me some sacks and a straw 
pillow. Then, when dusk fell, I walked out into the forest. 
I hadn’t much hope of seeing foxes, as I had not noticed 
any trees in bloom; but after a couple of hours or so I heard 

their unmistakable cries somewhere off the track. Follow- 

» 

ing the direction of the sound, I came presently to a 
stagnant creek, whose banks were lined with huge paper- 
bark tea-trees. There could be no mistake about their being 
in flower, for the air was saturated with the heavy scent, 
so pungent that it almost dopes a man, like hawthorn in 
a closed room. Directly my torch flashed into the branches, 
it picked out a galaxy of shining eyes, red as hot coals. 
They were possums. They were clambering about in dozens. 
Knowing how thoroughly the shooters were covering the 
country (for it was the “open” month, and the bush was 
alight with possum-hunters’ lamps every night) I was sur¬ 
prised to discover so large a crowd of the creatures. Flying 
foxes were there too; but like sensible beasts they turned 
their heads away from the torch’s beam, and were difficult 
to see in the thick foliage, and still more difficult to shoot. 

I only managed to collect three. Two were the black fox, 
and the third was a stranger to me. It was small and 
chocolate-coloured. Thinking that I had at last discovered 
the almost unknown dusky fox, I went back to bed full 
of glee, picturing myself proudly distributing specimens 
to various museums. Next morning I knew better. I saw 
on the neck the tufts of long stiff hairs which distinguish 
the male of Pteropus scapulatus. It was no great discovery 
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after all, but I had introduced myself to the little red 
fox. 

On another of my nocturnal hunts I was treated to an 
extraordinary sight. Walking through the open forest 1 
was stopped by a rustling in my tracks. My torch picked 
out the retreating forms of two kangaroo rats. But that 
was not all. At the moment that I pressed the switch 
the ground became studded with a myriad points of golden 
light. They sprang into being wherever the beam fell, only 
to fade out as it moved away. The whole forest floor 
was spangled. The things could not be glow-worms, as 
I had at first thought, or they would not have needed my 
torch to make them shine. I was completely mystified until 
I knelt down to investigate, and found that they were 
spiders eyes! A host of wolf spiders were on the hunt, 
not in scores, but in thousands. The insect population of 
that area was certainly in for a harrowing time. 

Before I set out for Argea to catch the Townsville train 
I explored the two creeks which bordered Tim Ryder’s 
little domain; and though they were as lovely as their 
names—Sleeper-log and Bluewater (Tim called the latter 
“de Blew”)—neither yielded the fox camps which my 
Councillor friend had promised. 


The city of Rockhampton lies on the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Some thirty miles away, on the coast just north of the mouth 

of the Fitzroy, is the “resort” of Yeppoon. Those to whom 

the word conjures up visions of Blackpool or Bognor Regis 

would be rather nonplussed to see Yeppoon in the flesh- 

or rather, in the wood; for the resort section was a straggling 

cluster of timber shacks and cottages. Typical, '"and' 
adequate. 

Yeppoon, for me, was merely a stopping-place en route 
for the fruit-growing settlement of Bvfield, which is tucked 

I 
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away in the forest and hills twenty-four miles to the north; 
and a very long twenty-four miles it proved to be. Riding 
like fury I could just do the trip in about ten minutes under 
two hours. I shall not quickly forget my first assault on 
that road. I set out from Yeppoon curious and interested, 
and generally at peace with the world. I had heard a lot 
about Byfield and its pleasant people. (“Mind you don’t 
ride right through it,” I had been warned, “for there is 
nothing to see except the wooden letter-boxes nailed to 
the trees where the tracks lead off into the bush.”) Past 
the beach cottages the road was tolerable; but once these 
had been left behind it deteriorated, to put it mildly. It 
switchbacked all the way, and at every few yards a trench 
was dug diagonally clean across die track, for drainage. 
Finally it became dry-sandy, on top of the usual root-steps 
and boulders. I danced continually between the two lowest 
gears, while with every hurried brake-up and swerve, a 
little more of my mental peace evaporated, and the gangster 
in me stirred afresh. By the time I reached Byfield I was 
very nearly a homicidal maniac. 

Byfield is very largely populated by the sons and daughters, 
with their wives and husbands, of one Mortensen. The 
youngest son, whom I discovered stacking logs in a bracken- 
carpeted clearing, took me up to his parent’s house at the 
foot of Mount Olympus (or was it Parnassus?). Old 
Mr Mortensen had a long grey beard. He sat for an 
hour or so on the veranda after tea telling me, without 
moving a muscle of his face, a string of the most enter¬ 
taining and often screamingly funny stories of the old 
days. They would start: “When I was in Bundaberg 
forty years ago there was a ‘colonial experience’ named 
Thompson ...” or, “Did you ever hear that they once elected 
a Chinaman mayor of Maryborough?”—I think it was 
Maryborough. I cannot remember any of them now. only 
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the pleasure of that hour. While we talked I sat and 
smoked, and watched the bee-eaters sailing round the little 
house, with the sun shining through their bronze wings. 
I caught sight of a big grey goshawk too, wheeling quietly 
above the forest below us—very dignified and easy, even 
when a pair of pugnacious peewees flew up from the trees 
(as they will) and harried it off the scene. 

The Byfield farms are widely scattered over an area of 
mixed jungle and sandy forest, and right in the middle of 
the settlement there exists a huge camp of flying foxes. 
It covered, in a patchy way, ten or more acres of scrub. 
Three species shared it—the grey-headed, the black, and 
the little red foxes. The different kinds, I noticed, tended 
to segregate themselves in separate parts of the camp. The 
dense scrub which sheltered the foxes was being encroached 
on year by year for new banana plantations. Four young 
Englishmen, naked to the waist, were at work when I 
first paid the place a visit. They had felled a rectangle of 
land reaching right to the camp’s very edge, and were 
stacking and burning the trunks and branches to the accom¬ 
paniment of the bats’ querulous chattering. They were a 
merry quartet; their charcoal-smeared skins accentuated their 
cheerfulness, and made their teeth flash and their eyeballs 
roll like those of vaudeville coons. 

Although during the course of my investigation I visited 
numberless camps, large and small, this Byfield camp was 
one of the very few that I actually watched breaking up 
in the evening, and an unforgettable spectacle it provided. 

I had been round among the farms all day collecting data 
of fox damage, and late in the afternoon had been caught 
in a sharp shower with no shelter near. The light was be¬ 
ginning to fade, and wet as I was I decided to walk over 
to the camp and see the evening flight. The four sooty 
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Pommies were leaving the scene of their labours when I 
arrived. They had stacked the blazing log piles high, for 
which I blessed them, as I could sit with my back to the 
glowing warmth and forget my damp shirt and my chilli¬ 
ness. The sky had cleared, and the twilight deepened 
rapidly. In a few minutes it was the glow of the stack fires 
and not the last of the daylight which was illuminating 
the ground. I sat smoking, and listened to the steadily 
increasing shindy from the camp, which was waking into 
activity as the night drew nearer. Now and again a particu¬ 
larly brilliant jet of flame would blaze up, and its light 
would reach and flicker against the jungle edge. Then the 
foxes started to move. The hands of my watch showed six 
o’clock. 

At first only a score or two rose up out of the trees, from 
that part of the camp which the little red foxes were in¬ 
habiting. As they circled round and round the chattering 
and squealing grew louder, and more and more foxes, all 
scapulatus, took to the air. Then all at once the wheel 
was broken and a column was formed, heading south. The 
scrub by that time was belching forth foxes. They rose up 
in thousands, circled once or twice, and then joined the 
south-bound stream. In three or four minutes a column of 
the beasts about a hundred yards wide was stretched away 
across the sky as far as I could see. At the point where the 
gloom swallowed them up their separate silhouettes had 
merged into a cloudy streak. 

As my watch ticked off the minutes, the great exodus 
proceeded. It was not until 6.15 that the black and the 
grey-headed species showed signs of life. Then they too 
went through the same performance. Their section of the 
camp lay closer to me, on my left; and they gathered 
wheeling directly above my head, dodging through the 
smoke of the fires, before joining the flight of their smaller 
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relatives. As the clouds of bats over the clearing grew 
thicker, the musky smell of their bodies filtered down and 
saturated the still air. When I left at 6.30 die camp was 
still disgorging foxes (die two larger species only) in de¬ 
creasing numbers. 

After tea I sat down and tried to estimate the total 
number in the camp. The result of my calculations appeared 
in my official report as follows: “The camp ‘broke’ at pre¬ 
cisely 6 p.m. (Oct. 10th, 1929), first forming a packed 
wheeling mass above the trees, then moving off in a column 
about 100 yards wide and 100 feet deep (in the centre). 
This column left the camp in almost undiminished intens¬ 
ity for a period of twenty-five minutes. I have timed fruit 
bats with a speedometer, and found diat their speed of 
steady flight is about 25 miles per hour. Allowing an interval 
of fifteen feet in each direction between the individuals 
in the air, and the cross-section of the column to be one 
half the rectangle 300 by 100 feet, this flight represents a 
number of about 200,000 bats.” 

The Byfield camp was of such special interest diat I made 
a point of revisiting it twice, at different seasons, during 
the following year. The first of those calls was in August. 
The road was as vile as ever, but the forest just dien was 
looking lovely. Among the swamp mahoganies on the 
sandy flats bushes of Grevillea Bankjia were in bloom, 
some scarlet and some cream-coloured. The pickabeen 
palms along the creeks and round the jungle edge were 
flowering too, their dangling tassels being an orange-red. 
Bee-eaters were everywhere. As I walked through the 
mandarin orchards to the bananas on the slope I noticed 
a spot of brilliant metallic blue against the whiteness of 
a dead branch. It darted off as I approached—a Macleay’s 
kingfisher. A few moments before, while crossing Byfield 
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Creek, I had caught a glimpse (die first and last I was 
ever lucky enough to get) of the most beautiful of all 
the honey-eaters, the regent, whose black plumage is barred 
with gold. 

When I reached the clearing where the men had been 
working the year before, and where I had sat one evening 
in the warmth of their fires and watched the foxes’ flight, 1 
found a forest of flourishing banana plants, taller than 
myself. As I walked through diem a strange feeling came 
over me. I thought I had shrunk, like Alice, to the dimen¬ 
sions of a mouse, and was walking through a bed of broad¬ 
leaved weeds. (Bananas were created on the wrong scale: 
they should not be eight feet high.) The illusion snapped 
when a big locust, with pale blue wings, flew up from my 
feet. He wheeled off in a short arc, and then tumbled head- 
over-heels to the ground, after crashing against a banana 
leaf with a dry metallic “Crick!” 

I had been told that the camp had moved to a different 
spot in the scrub; but, feeling lazy, I did not intend to go 
searching through acres and acres of leech-infested jungle 
if it could be avoided. So I decided to sit down for a while 
and listen, in case the beasts might be near at hand after 
all, and give themselves away by squealing. Accordingly 
I hunted out a comfortable stump and sprawled in the 
warm sunshine. I rather hoped that I shouldn’t hear the 
foxes for a while, for a delightful drowsiness had taken 
hold of me. Doves were cooing in the trees, the stockwhips 
whistled and cracked, and a little scrub bird with a short 
song, a simple single trilled phrase, was calling from a 
thicket by the creek. Then all at once, faint but unmistak¬ 
able, came the throaty cry of a flying fox. It was no good. 

I was paid to hunt the brutes, and that was that 

During one of my visits to the Byfield camp (I have for- 
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easy, and to look round; son long toi human vompaiw, toi 
things that are bright, and tanuliai, and \ulgai nawnais 
and children and tobacconists’ shops. At least, that in how 
it used to take me. 


Although l had spent most ot the day stumbling ami 
sweating through the semb, l decided m the attei noun 
that l wanted some specimens ot and took m\ gun 

along to the camp. 1 he to\cs were shyei than usual; the 
oppressiveness ot the aii had appaientlv made them imupy 
too. What with their caution ami mv bad shooting l had 
next to no luck, ami alter tiling tutilely in one mniri ot 
the camp, 1 would move to anothei where the bats weir 

still undisturbed. 


Presently 1 stopped in a quiet pail ot the loir,si, ami 
all at once 1 became aware that I was listening t ontiuuallv, 
with a queer nervous expectancy. Hie conscious pail o! my 
mind was mystified and 1 could not lor the lile ol me mu 
gine for what 1 was waiting. I was not kept long m doubt. 
In a few moments my car caught the swish swish ol a 
fox’s wings, but a fox which llew with slower Mnidin 
beats than any I had known. Something < In knl in my head, 
and I realized that this particular heat had hern following 
me for some time, and my ears had heroine iinconsi ioiisly 
tuned to the rhythm of his wings. 

I moved on then for the next assault. What followed 
left no doubt that the old fox (lie was a hlai k one, 
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exceptionally large) had taken on himself the job of spy¬ 
ing on my movements. As I passed from one part of the 
camp to another, so he followed me, even into those quarters 
inhabited solely by the other two species. I had only to wait 
a matter of seconds before I would hear the sound of wing- 
beats warning me of his approach. When he had traced 
me he would circle round and round until a shot scared 
him away. I stood waiting for him with my gun ready 
cocked, but he was always too cunning for me. I would 
sometimes catch a glimpse of his shadow as it flashed across 
a gap in the branches, but mostly I only heard his presence 
—the swish-swish of his wings, now fading, now getting 
louder, and gradually creeping under the skin of my sanity, 
like the beating of drums in the night. At last I could stand 
it no longer, and hurried away into the open. A little more 
and I might have found myself thinking seriously about 
jabber-wocks and witches. 

Some people get a thrill out of seeing a strange bird for 
the first time: others don’t, and it is of no use trying to get 
them excited about it. I used to carry Leach’s little bird- 
book around with me and tick off each new species that I 
recognized. I must confess, however, that I was a poor 
enough ornithologist to prefer the larger and more striking 
forms. My enthusiasm for honey-eaters, for instance, was 
small compared with that which I felt for parrots and 
cockatoos. And my first favourites among them all were 
the birds of prey. Thus, I think the record which gave me 
most pleasure is marked in the margin of my Australian 
Bird Book as “Yeppoon—30/8/30”. 

I was riding back from Byfield on a day of glittering 
sunshine, and happened to notice a large light-coloured 
hawk fly into a poplar gum by the roadside, followed 
quickly by its mate. I took them for grey goshawks, and 
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gave them a casual glance as 1 rode by. Twenty yards on 
I pulled up quickly, for that glance, rapid though it had 
been, had convinced me that they were not goshawks at 
all. Moreover, I had the distinct impression of seeing a dark 
crest on the head of one. I hurriedly unpacked my binoc¬ 
ulars, praying that the peewees, which were already 
congregating aggressively, would not drive them off before 
I had managed to get a satisfactory view. I was in luck, 
however, and was able to study the birds for several minutes 
before they had to flee from their tormentors. 

I was delighted to find that my fleeting impression had 
been correct: they were crested right enough—the “cockatoo 
hawks” of the Queensland bushman. I was still more 
delighted when I discovered that they rejoiced in the name 
of Baza—Baza suberistata, to give them their full title. Be¬ 
fore diey took wing again I had photographed on my mind 
their barred breasts and rounded heads with drooping 
crests and rather stupid-looking yellow eyes. In flight, too, 
I noticed that they showed under each “oxter” a patch of 
bright rusty brown, a mark which enabled me to spot this 
uncommon species on two subsequent occasions, when 
otherwise I should probably have passed them by as a 
variety of harrier. 

Of the little red fox my last memory is associated with my 
old friend George Jacques. I record it with hesitancy and 
shame. After a whole day’s searching through the intricacies 
of the mangrove swamps about the Burnett estuary, we had 
finally discovered a vast camp within earshot of the sea 
waves. I estimated that it covered well over twenty acres, 
and the beasts were hanging so thickly that we dropped 
sixty with six shots. The cloud of bats which took wing at 
the sound of our onslaught seemed verily to darken the 
sky. 
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We set to and harried the poor animals mercilessly, 
since I wanted large numbers for a special count on which 
I could base the probable survival rate of the young. When 
the massacre was over, and the bag had been collected to¬ 
gether, we stood surrounded by heaped corpses. Jacques 
looked supremely satisfied. I felt slightly sick, as I always 
did after slaughtering too many of the creatures for which, 
rather surprisingly, I had by then developed a real affection. 
My discomfort, moreover, was rendered more acute by the 
sand-flies, which were attacking us in swarms. They did 
not appear to worry my companion in the least, but I was 
in agony. When I had made the necessary tally, therefore, 
I was more than ready to hurry from the infested spot. 
Jacques was loth to move. He stood eying the piles of 
dead bats thoughtfully. “There’s three bob a dozen on the 
scalps of them things,” he mused. “Damn it,” I said to him, 
“the Government supplied the money for the cartridges, and 
even paid you for the hire of your boat.” He was quite un¬ 
impressed; and with “There’s as good as a quid note lying 
there,” he stooped down and began lopping off the claws. 
In the end I helped him. By this open confession I hope 
that a flagrant piece of fraud may be expiated. It was never 
to be carried through, however, for Jacques, I was later 
much relieved to learn, failed to cash in on his booty. So my 
crime remains only “connivance in an attempt”, which is 
not so terrible after all. I should have been prepared to go 
to even greater lengths to escape the sand-flies anyhow! 



Chapter 7 

DUNK ISLAND 


O n my first visit to Townsville I put up at an hotel; but 
I never had to do so again, for I discovered there the 
family of some old schoolfellows of mine. To the 
Hopkinses I am indebted for, among many other things, a 
memory which is one of the most cherished I possess—the 
memory of a wonderful trip among the islands off the North 
Queensland coast. 

In a way it seems rather a dirty trick to tell the story of 
this experience; for among the dozens of journeys which 
Mr Hopkins has made between Townsville and Dunk 
Island, I happened to pick the only one on which his 
astonishing knowledge of those waters momentarily failed 
him, and led us into what might have been a bit of a jam. 
However, he is a good friend of mine, and I know he will 
forgive me. 

Along the coast of North Queensland the mountains rise 
almost out of the sea. Not so long in the past, as geologists 
reckon time, the level of this whole coast-line was lowered, 
and the outlying peaks and ridges were transformed into 
the series of mountainous islands which give this seaboard 
its unique charm. Although the islands each in time ac¬ 
quired a fringing reef, and although they lie within the 
shelter of the Great Barrier, they are not, of course, coral 
islands. They are utterly and completely different from the 
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flat cays which lie out further from the coast. In fact they 
are exactly what they look, isolated bits of the mainland. 
With a few exceptions, such as Whitsunday and the twenty- 
five-mile-long Hinchinbrook Island, they are mostly small 
rounded hills rising straight out of the sea. Their forest 
covering reaches to the water’s very edge; and sometimes, 
where there is no band of mud on which the ubiquitous 
mangroves can take root, the branches of jungle trees will 
actually overhang the breaking waves. 

One of these small islands has been made famous by 
E. J. Banfield—“The Beachcomber”—who lived on it, 
loved it, wrote several books about it, and died on it. Here 
is the history of the association between Dunk Island and its 
devoted caretaker. 

Mr Banfield was a journalist on a Townsville newspaper 
when he suffered a complete breakdown. As the doctors 
hinted that he might not have very long to live, he deter¬ 
mined that he would enjoy what remained to him of his 
existence on this earth; so, accompanied by his wife, a tent, 
and die necessary provisions, he betook himself to a small 
island where he had spent many happy holidays in the 
past. This island (one of the so-called Family Group) lay 
within half-a-dozen miles of the mainland, about one 
hundred miles north of Townsville. There on Dunk he 
prepared to die, or live, in peace, though perhaps not in 
what most people would consider comfort. 

When, as the years passed by, Mr Banfield found that 
he was fit as well as happy, he decided to tempt fate by 
making himself a permanent and comfortable home. Thus 
it came about that slowly, one by one, there appeared on 
Dunk Island the essential components of a small but satis¬ 
fying human settlement. First, on the rise overlooking the 
anchorage of Brammo Bay, a cool little bungalow was built 
Then a garden was laid out, an avenue of coconut palms 
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leading down to the white beach below, and an orchard 
of pawpaws, oranges, and mangoes. Before long a small 
herd of Jersey cattle was grazing in the forest clearings. 
In that small bungalow, made with his own hands, and 
surrounded by all that meant most to him, the one-time 
journalist lived in complete happiness for twenty-nine years! 

One day, not long before I arrived in Australia, a coast¬ 
ing steamer was passing Dunk Island. The mate, looking 
out from the wheel-house, saw a woman standing alone on 
Brammo beach. She waved and the steamer whistled the 
usual greeting in reply before turning to round the point. 
By chance the mate happened to look back over his shoul¬ 
der and saw the solitary figure collapse on the sand. He 
instantly swung the boat round. That was Tuesday. Mr 
Banfield had died on the Friday before. 

When Mr Banfield died, Mr Spenser Hopkins, who had 
been one of his greatest friends, bought Dunk Island from 
his widow. He also took over his motor boat, which I 
believe had been a gift from a Scandinavian admirer of the 
Beachcomber’s books—a gift, however, which had reached 
Australia too late for him to enjoy. The boat was christened 
Nee Mourna, an aboriginal name of which Laughing 
Water is a rough translation. She was only eighteen feet 
long and had no cabin, and she treated the posterior end 
of the man at the tiller to a ceaseless bath of spray. But she 
was a jewel and led a charmed life. 

It was not long before I received from Mr Hopkins an in¬ 
vitation to accompany him to Dunk Island for a week-end. 
The invitation, I need hardly say, was accepted instantly 
and enthusiastically. 

On the morning of the day of our departure the sun 
shone warm and bright; but during the afternoon, while 
we were busy getting food and stores together, filmy cloud 
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began to appear. We were to make a midnight start. As 
we drove down to the harbour Mr Hopkins glanced out 
over the sea, and then up to the sky, and remarked gloomily 
that it looked like blowing up a northerly: “Which means 
that we shall have a nasty trip, and may have to anchor for 
the night off the Quarantine Station.” 

Arrived at the harbour I clapped eyes on the Nee Mourna 
for die first time, and very small and cramped I thought 
her! As I say, she had no cabin, only a “turtle-back” over 
the engine. Her crew had to camp in the well when they 
wanted to snatch a few hours’ sleep, curled up under the 
flattie which was hauled athwarts, giving the craft a terribly 
awkward and top-heavy appearance. She had a little mast 
to which a pocket-handkerchief of a sail could be rigged. 
This sail, as I was to learn, had little use beyond that of 
steadying the boat in a chop. But I liked the Nee Mourna 
at once—who wouldn’t, when she was waiting to take him 
on a magic cruise along a magic coast? And when the time 
came for me to say good-bye to her, that liking had grown 
to a deep, almost personal affection, for she was a companion¬ 
able craft. 

Stowing the food and fuel aboard did not take long; and 
despite some delay in a fruitless hunt for the compass, it 
was barely twelve o’clock when we passed out of the 
harbour and into the bay. There the swell chucked us about 
until we ran into the lee of Magnetic Island. Mr Hopkins 
had been wrong about the wind, it was an easterly; and as 
the going was quite pleasant, he decided to push on. We 
steered on the Pleiades, past Bay Rock with its winking 
light, and then onwards into the open sea. Clouds kept blow¬ 
ing up and obscuring the stars, so that Mr Hopkins was 
often hard put to find a mark to steer by. I wondered 
what would happen to us, compassless in the darkness, if 
the sky had become really overcast. However, all went well. 
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My companion suggested that I snatch some sleep; but 
I was too excited, so we sat up and talked. Mr Hopkins told 
me of the bad old days when the competing sugar steamers 
used to race one another up the coast for the inside berth 
at Lucinda. Not only would they take the most awful risks 
over the sand shoals off Lucinda Point, but they thought 
nothing of dowsing all lights and tearing full-speed through 
the darkness in an attempt to steal a march on their rivals. 

After a couple of hours I turned in for a doze. The 
swell was now almost astern; the slow pitching of the boat, 
with an apparent back-slide as each wave passed under us, 
was beginning to upset me. When I awoke, the night 
was fading and the sky becoming brighter. Ahead of us 
lay the rounded mountains of Great Palm, and on the port 
bow a smaller island, a mere blob of dark shadow. The 
swell from the open sea had grown worse, so I thought, 
while I had been sleeping. When I peered over the low- 
gunwale, I felt for the first time the real insignificance of 
the little Nee Mourna, as each wave, heavy and metallic 
in the half-light, lifted her up like a cork, and rolled her 
from side to side, so that her exhaust now popped noisily, 
now bubbled and gurgled in the water. The sky was 
packed with loose misty cloud whose dun-grey was almost 
the negation of colour. I sat up and was sick. 

Gradually the east grew brighter and the light crept 
across the sky, turning the dirty clouds to white fleece, and 
the dark lump on our port to a scarred red cliff. As the 
sun rose out of the sea like a big red bubble bursting, we 
anchored in the bay opposite the settlement on Great Palm 
Island, where we went ashore to talk aboriginal matters 
with the new Superintendent, and to borrow a compass 
from the launchman. (We did not need it in the end, for 
the Nee Mourna s own compass turned up later in the place 
where it should have been, and where we had searched 
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for it so thoroughly.) We sailed away again at midday, 
past Fantome, Orpheus, and North Palm Islands, and then 
out into the open ocean. The sun shone hotly, and the dis¬ 
tance faded into mist. Ahead were the jagged peaks of 
Hinchinbrook; astern were the Palms, whose rounded 
forest-covered hills disappeared ridge by ridge into the 
haze. 

We had the choice of two routes. The passage through 
famous Hinchinbrook Channel, between the island and the 
mainland, had the advantage of an assured sheltered calm; 
but we were taking the shorter route on the seaward side 
of the island. It was not that we were hurried, but Mr 
Hopkins wanted to show me a certain Zoe Bay, to which 
a fisherman had once directed him for shelter. It was, 
he assured me, one of the loveliest spots in the world, and 
well worth a few hours of sea-sickness. We bent our course 
toward a group of close-set peaks, turbaned in grey cloud, 
the highest and most jagged of the whole long line. In 
front of them a headland ran out to sea, ending in a great 
round black rock. 

We were now following the exact course of the En¬ 
deavour, which had sailed northward through the Palm 
Islands on 8 June, 1770, one hundred and sixty years before 
us. “We saw,” wrote Cook in his log, “as we thought, 
Cocoa Nut Trees upon one of the Islands; and as a few 
of these Nutts would have been very acceptible to us at 
the Time, I sent Lieut. Hicks ashore, with whom went 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, to see what was to be got. 

. . . At 7 they returned on board, having met with Nothing 
worth Observing. The trees we saw were a small species 
of Cabbage Palms. . . . After the Boat was hoisted in we 
stood away N by W for the Northermost land we had in 
sight, which we were abreast of at 3 o’clock in the Morning, 
having passed all the Islands 3 or 4 hours before. This 
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point I have named Point Hillock on account of its Figure. 
The Land at diis point is Tolerable high, and may be known 
by a rounded Hillock or rock that appears to be detached 
from the point, but I believe it joins to it.” 1 

Cook’s “Point Hillock” was no other than the round 
black rock for which we were heading. As we drew level 
with it late in the afternoon, it faced us with an ugly sheer 
of black granite, nearly 400 feet high, all scarred and 
etched with little markings looking in the distance like 
the pattern of lichen growth. Against its foot the swell 
broke in white surf. “A nasty place,” I said to myself, “for 
an engine failure,” and I felt quite relieved when we had 
left it astern and turned the Nee Mournas bows into the 
mouth of the bay over which this miniature Gibraltar 
mounted guard, Zoe Bay. Mr Hopkins had been right. It 
was an enchanted place. 

The swell subsided on a narrow beach of white sand. 
To the right and left two creeks opened, like the arms of 
the letter T, each arm protected by a little rocky spit. 
We steered into the shelter of one of these spits, and an¬ 
chored in the still water. It was almost evening. The 
fortress of peaks rose between us and the western sun. 
Some bright cloud hung about their summits, and the 
gorges and hollows were filled with a thin haze, like smoke. 
Broad sunbeams poured over the high gaps, and shot 
through the haze in bands of light. They banished all 
detail from the slopes below; but we could make out the 
thin silver trickle of waterfalls, a dozen or more, among 

1 Hinchinbrook itself was christened by Cook, but lie was too far off 
the shore to discover that it was an island. He gave the name Mount 
Hinchinbrook to the cluster of tall peaks behind Zoe Bay. The name 
Dunk also dates back to the voyage of the Endeavour. Here is the 
relevant entry in her captain’s log: “At noon we were . . . abreast of 
the N point of Rockingham Bay. . . . This boundry of the Bay is form’d 
by a Tolerable high Island, known in the Chart by the Name of Dunk 
Isle; it lays so near the Shore as not to be distinguished from it unless 
you arc well ip with the Land.” 


K 
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the forest on the steeper places. In the shelter of our 
rocky spit the trees stepped down to the water’s very edge; 
and we could see big orchids growing on the rocks a few 
feet above the sea. A pair of ospreys and five or six sea- 
eagles were circling overhead. 

We ate a leisurely meal while the invisible sun dropped 

so low that its beams tilted upward through the peaks. 

Then we weighed anchor and made out to the open sea 

once more. The wind had died away and the sky was 

quite clear. Before the daylight faded we picked up to 

the north the dim outlines of the Family Group, of which 

Dunk Island was the biggest and most distant. Mr Hopkins 

waited until we were past some ugly reefs before handing 

me the tiller. Then he went below, leaving me alone with 
the stars. 

Hour followed hour, and the peace remained unbroken. 

I watched the Southern Cross sink slowly behind the 
mainland to the west, like a hatchet dropping from the 
sky. It was followed by Scorpio, whose pincers passed 
out of sight as the last of the “pointers”—the hatchet’s 
handle—disappeared. Ahead, over the Family Isles, Cygnus 
wheeled slowly to the left, its right wing entangled in the 
Milky Way. After a while Mr Hopkins sat up beside me 
in the stern, and pointed out new constellations that I did 
not know. 

We anchored in Brammo Bay in the early hours of the 
morning, and slept on board until sunrise. 

We stayed two days only on Dunk Island, the first of 
which I naturally spent exploring. The central peak 
seemed identical with any similar scrub-covered hill on the 
mainland (except that it harboured neither wallabies nor 
possums); therefore it was to the shores that I usually made 
my way. Round about Dunk the smaller members of the 
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Family Group bob out of the sea, and to one of them it is 
possible to wade across at low tide, over a dead coral reef. 
(The coral is said to have been killed by a cloud-burst, being 
drowned by the flood of fresh water which fell as it lay 
partially exposed.) The reef was a dreary disappointment, 
though by poking about a bit a few strange creatures could 
be found, as when I unearthed a little speckled octopus 
from a deep crevice. 

The reef, however, provided us with our Sunday lunch. 
When we walked out on to it in the morning we came on 
Bob, one of the three native boys employed on Dunk— 
stooping down, spear in hand, to peer under a coral boulder. 
Bob, who had varicose veins and was a charming and 
cheerful soul, was officially recognized as the fisherman on 
the island. He had already caught a big mullet, and was 
now on the trail of a second fish which had very sensibly 
bolted for shelter at his approach. After some searching with 
the spear, and a quick jab, the quarry was finally secured. It 
turned out to be that unique monster, a spiny toad-fish. 
It had distended its body with air until it looked like a 
cross between a rugger ball and a pineapple, with a pathetic 
pop-eyed face at one end and a ridiculous tail at the other. 
While it was being dragged into the open it wheezed and 
gasped audibly, and presently collapsed like a pricked bal¬ 
loon. We studied it with admiration and interest, but were 
unanimous in turing it down for the table. 

Round the beach were scattered mangrove plants, with 
pools of water round their roots at low tide. A grotesque 
little fish lived in these pools. The mud-hopper, as it is 
called, leaves the water without the slightest hesitation and 
skips blithely about among the mangrove roots, where it is 
the very dickens to catch. When undisturbed the creatures 
sit at the edge of the mud, with only the tips of their tails 
in the water. It is by means of this tail that they are supposed 
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to breathe, for it is richly supplied with blood-vessels and 
acts as a supplementary gill. What the mud-hopper feeds on 
I do not know; but it is doubtless readily eaten by the herons 
and other birds which haunt the mangrove swamps. To 
keep a good look-out against such foes its two eyes have 
been placed on the very top of the head, side by side and 
nearly touching. In this way die field of vision must embrace 
all the points of the compass at once—hence its scientific 
name, Periophthalmus. Most specimens are about the size 
of a man’s little finger, though I once saw a monster over 
six inches long. It dashed away across a broad pool when 
I disturbed it; the mode of progression was most surprising, 
for it did not swim, but hydroplaned; head and body were 
kept clear of the surface by the lashing of its tail. 

Dunk is one of the greenest places I have ever seen, for it 
wears the fullest of full dress at all seasons. The island has 
a damp and earthy smell and is alive with birds. The white 
cockatoos were everywhere, and their screechings as they 
flew over the bungalow to their roosts on the hill were the 
last bird sounds we heard at dusk, though perhaps the call 
of the swamp pheasant—the coucal—followed them into 
silence. 

Swamp pheasants are untidy brutes. Their long tails, for 
instance, are nothing like the shapely extremities of their 
spruce namesakes, but look more like handfuls of feathers 
stuck into the ends of their backs without any pretence of 
orderly arrangement. On Dunk Island these strange awk¬ 
ward birds seemed to have overcome a good deal of their 
habitual shyness. They used to flop about the mango-trees 
behind the house, and at all times their liquid echoing 
“Ook . . . ook-ook-ook-ook” could be heard, gently descend¬ 
ing in fractions of a tone. 

Once the night had fallen the stone curlews would start 
their mournful whistling, the never-failing background to 
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a night of hot sleeplessness on the Queensland coast. I heard 
them first at Port Douglas, and in my mind they will 
always be associated with hours of tossing on a hard hotel 
bed, with the mosquitoes whining incessantly outside the 
heavy net. 

During my first night on Dunk Island I woke up for 
some reason or other, heard the curlews calling from the 
direction of Brammo Bay, and cursed them heartily. They 
stopped after a while, when there was comparative silence— 
comparative only, for the frogs are never quiet. Then 
suddenly in the scrub above the house some mocking bird 
started to parade his powers. First I heard the awful squall 
of a catbird; but instead of stopping dead at the end of 
each phrase (a friend of mine maintains that the catbird 
is trying to say “Oh, cut-it-out, cut-it-out”), the call trailed 
off into a sort of aimless warbling. Then a dog began to 

o 00 

bark—not a very good bark, it is true, but a dog for al! 
that. Again the same warble, a sort of muddled avian 
chatter as if the performer were filling in time while decid¬ 
ing on his next turn. He did not take long to make up his 
mind, and a jackass started to laugh. This was an even 
poorer effort than the dog; in fact I was not really sure that 
it was meant for a jackass at all. Apparently the mocker 
was not satisfied with it either, for he stopped it suddenly, 
and returned to his piice de resistance , the catbird . . . 
“Ah-aw Curriyah!” 

This mocking bird puzzled me greatly. In Townsville a 
few days later I looked up Banfield’s books in the hope that 
he, who knew every bird found on the island, could tell me 
what it might be. In his whole list there was no mention 
of any of the recognized mimics—no bower-birds, no lyres. 
Nevertheless, I hestitate to believe that I was only dreaming. 
The imitation of the jackass in the performance indicated 
a migrant, for the blue-backed kookaburra of North Queens- 
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land does not laugh like its southern cousin. On the whole 
I think that the mystery bird was most probably a bower- 
bird, en route for the south, which, having been out of touch 
with his models through die winter months, had become 
rather rusty in his imitations. 2 

Dunk Island is richest in the scrub-loving birds, the 
birds of the dense rain-forest. Unfortunately these are the 
hardest of all to observe and identify: the foliage is so thick, 
and the trees so tall. The light is patchy too, and plays all 
manner of tricks with shapes and colours. Nevertheless my 
bird-book boasted two new stars after that visit, against the 
names of the metallic starling and the shining flycatcher 
(as well as a tentative one for the purple-crowned pigeon). 
I was particularly proud of the flycatcher—a perky little 
mangrove-haunting bird of a uniform gleaming black—for 
this is one of the species which Banfield reports as having 
totally disappeared from Dunk Island after the cyclone of 
1918. 

The homeward journey proved to be a fitting climax to 
a wonderful and memorable set of experiences, but it was 
to spring on us one or two unpleasant surprises. Before I 
saw Townsville again I was to suffer acute discomfort and 
still more acute anxiety. To begin with, ignorant of the 
fact that a hazy sun is not a safe one, by noon on the 
second day I had developed the most painful burn I have 
ever been afflicted with. From my toes to my thighs (and 
even behind my knees), from my hands to my shoulders, 
the skin was so raw that to touch it was agony. 

We broke the journey at Cardwell, a little town in 
Rockingham Bay, opposite the northern end of Hinchin- 

2 It has since been suggested to me that the mystery bird \vas„a real 
catbird, which would explain the excellence of its imitation . The 
catbird is a close relative of the bower-birds, and has definite powers of 

mimicry. 
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brook Island. The district Fruit Inspector was stationed 
there, and I had various flying-fox matters to talk over with 
him. Then, late in the afternoon, we sailed off down 
Hinchinbrook Channel. 

Hinchinbrook Island is a wild and lovely place, diough 
it has two trifling disadvantages—mosquitoes and croco¬ 
diles. The mosquitoes are more vicious and numerous 
than in any other place I know; and the Channel is a 
regular metropolis for the big Crocodilns porosus, invari¬ 
ably called “alligators” in Queensland. I heard that a 

fisherman had shot over a score in a fortnight not long 
before we passed through; and I remembered this with 
horror that day when, with my eye on an osprey’s dive, I 
grounded die Nee Mourna on a shoal, and we had to strip 
off our nether garments, jump overboard, and push her 
clear. 

For some time we sailed close enough to the shore of 
the island to see the individual trees. Their branches were 
looped with vines, and here and there grew tall feathery- 
topped palms. As the daylight faded the cloud caps on 
the island peaks, first gigantic lumps of white cotton-wool, 
became moulded shapes of rose and grey, and then the 
rose faded slowly. On the mainland a great cloud mass 
had formed in the north-west, and with it merged the 
mist streamers over the range. Two high ridges, falling 
away sharply to the south-east, looked like a pair of 
colossal locomotives racing one another down the coast 
with smoke swirling backward from their funnels. 

Then came the first surprise of the trip—a pleasant one 
this time. We put ashore on Hinchinbrook and enjoyed 
a delightful dinner under the roof of a comfortable bunga¬ 
low, where dwelt a retired bank manager and his wife. 
In the course of our conversation our host, I remember, 
remarked that he could never keep a dog long on the island 
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before it fell a prey to' the crocodiles. Crocodiles are 
notoriously partial to canines. 

When we set off once more I wanted to take the tiller, 
but was not allowed. Half-way down the Channel there 
happened to be an awkward bend, and a muddy island 
which is almost indistinguishable from the dark mangrove 
on either side. When this was safely astern, however, Mr 
Hopkins retired below the flattie, and I took his place at 
the helm. As he fell asleep I quietly slipped over the 
boundary of reality. 

The mainland coast had disappeared; for the Nee Mourna 
was hugging the steep shore of Hinchinbrook, and the night 
was hazy, though not hazy enough to obscure the stars. 
Beside me lay a dark rounded headland, whose outline was 
reflected in the still water. Peer as I might I could see no 
separation between the substance and the shadow. The two 
were fused into one great blunt-nosed form—a vast black 
leviathan—which floated beside me in the misty space. 
Above it die stars glittered faintly, and below it they shone 
again, mirrored in the surface of the sea. Leviathan and I 
raced southward through the night, and inch by inch I 
crept into the lead. I moved so fast that I disturbed the 
stars. They flashed and danced angrily inside the curving 
wave from the Nee Mourna s bows—flashed brilliantly, and 
then went out in the darkness behind her wake. And so I 
left leviathan behind. In my last backward glance I wit¬ 
nessed his end. The silver scimitar I trailed behind me had 
cut into his belly, and thin ragged strips of him waved 
among the stars on which he floated. 

Mr Hopkins, who always seemed to be able to wake when¬ 
ever he wanted to, had apparently sensed the approach of 
Lucinda Point. He stirred at my feet, and sat up. Coffee was 
suggested, so we turned into a little bay, dropped anchor, 
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and lit the primus. When we got under way once more 1 
crept into the well, and instantly fell into a doze. 

I had slept for some time when I was suddenly awakened 
by the splash of big raindrops on my face. The stars had 
vanished. In their place a heavy sky pressed down on us. 
The dim shape of some high land could just be made out 
in the mist ahead. Mr Hopkins said it was Great Palm. It 
was visible for a few brief moments only, and then the 
curtain of rain dropped all round us. Ahead there was 
nothing; astern there was nothing—nothing but the phos¬ 
phorescent wake of the boat itself. It looked like a great 
flickering milky flame in which little flashes of white fire 
danced and dimmed. 

The pattering of the big drops on the deck grew faster, 
and the air seemed charged with an ominous tension. The 
strain and threat became almost intolerable. Then just 
when it seemed as though something would snap, the 
heavens burst. Before we could snatch up a canvas sheet 
from the well we were both soaked to the skin. Every¬ 
thing was blotted right out. If St Paul’s Cathedral had 
reared itself out of the sea twenty yards ahead. I doubt 
whether we should have noticed it. We sat huddled to¬ 
gether behind our canvas, pulled up to our chins, and 
closed our eyes against the brutal sting of the rain. I was 
thoroughly uneasy, and asked whether it would not be 
better to turn back, back towards the sand-shoals round 
Lucinda. But the helmsman said he had taken a bearing 

before the storm had closed us in; so we pushed ahead 
through the downpour. 

After a few minutes—wretched and interminable minutes 
they seemed to me—the rain eased somewhat. The rounded 
outline of the Palms took shape again in the mist, and, 
after noting a small point of light (which Mr Hopkins 
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said would be the isolation hospital), we steered confidently 
for a point below the tallest peak. 

The shadow mountain drew nearer; and I began to feel 
cheerful again. The sea was calm and the night warm. 
Soon we should be safely anchored in front of the settle¬ 
ment, and in a few hours the sun would be up to dry our 
clothes. . . . 

“My God, what was that?” 

Without any warning there had come a dull grating 
crunch. The Nee Mourna half-stopped; seemed to be lifted; 
and quietly slid down into giving water; rolled a couple 
of times as if to make sure she was free, and popped on 
unconcernedly. 

“Coral!” cried Mr Hopkins, jumping from his seat. 

But before he could dash forward and throw the engine 
out of gear, the sickening thud had come again. This 
time the Nee Mourna pulled up dead, stuck hard and fast. 

We shone our torch over the side. Wherever the beam 
moved it picked out the nigger-heads of coral, huge 
grey-white shapes in the blackness of the water, ugly flat- 
topped masses with wandering rounded contours. Horribly 
steady and firm they looked as the ripples passed over them, 
rocking the little boat gently. “There shouldn’t be a reef 
here!” frowned Mr Hopkins. 

When we had lightened the boat by unshipping the 
flattie, we were able to push the Nee Mourna clear with 
the sweeps. Then carefully, feeling our way foot by foot, 
we backed out of that uncomfortable place and steered for 
the open water. As soon as we felt safe, we turned parallel 
to the shore, keeping it at a respectful distance. I stood 
in the bows with the torch in my hand while the engine 
ran at half speed. Mr Hopkins was silent and worried, 
and kept looking at the compass which lay on the seat in 
front of him. 
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“Our course is nearly due east/' he said; “I can’t imagine 
where we are.” He peered long and hard at the land, and 
then glanced again at the compass. 

“Well, I’m lost—that’s all there is to it. We’d better 
anchor till daylight, though it won’t be too much fun sit¬ 
ting around doing nothing in these sopping clothes.” 

So we stole in as close to the land as we dared, and 
dropped the anchor overboard. We had not long to wait 
for dawn; the darkness began to fade perceptibly in an 
hour or so. Soon three islets appeared out of the gloom 
in the south. 1 drew Mr Hopkins’s attention to them. 
“Why, this is Fantome Island, not Great Palm at all! 
That light had me tricked: it must have been some 
fisherman’s camp.” 

It did not take us long to run across the channel into 
the bay opposite the settlement. Here we anchored once 
more, and then lay down to sleep, wet as we were. When 
we awoke the sun had risen and soon became intolerably 
hot. The boat and our belongings dried while we ate 
breakfast. We went ashore, primarily to return the bor¬ 
rowed compass to the launchman. 

We left the Palms at midday, an osprey escorting us out 
to sea. It was a grilling day, and very hazy. There was 
no sign at all of Magnetic Island or the mainland, usually 
plainly visible; even Saddleback required the eye of faith 
to be discerned. It became real enough, however, before 
we were long away from Great Palm. When we drew level 
I handed the tiller over to Mr Hopkins, and sought the 
shadow of the flattie where I fell asleep. 

For the second time on that trip I awoke unnaturally— 
and only those who have cruised in motor-boats can know 
how startling is the sudden silence which tells of engine 
failure. We were midway between the Palms and Mag- 
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netic Island; and to my anxious landsman’s eye there 

seemed the breadth of an ocean between us and either of 

those blurred and distant shapes. Neither did the little 

rocky Cordelia, which lay about a mile to starboard, seem 

to offer much in the way of consolation. A deep swell 

from the east had sprung up since we had left the Palms, 

and there was a threatening look about the horizon out 
to sea. 

I took the tiller while Mr Hopkins crawled under the 
engine housing to investigate the trouble, the little sail 
eing set to help us along. It was practically useless, and 
hardly gave us steerage way. There we lay, rolling help¬ 
lessly in the swell with that sickening aimless motion of a 
boat lacking authority, for three-quarters of an hour—the 
longest three-quarters of an hour I have ever experienced, 
an eternity fraught with anxiety I cannot hope to describe. 

Half-a-dozen abortive attempts to restart the engine 
made it clear that the trouble was no fuel-pipe blockage, 
as we had hoped. I heard a hand clattering in the tool¬ 
box, and then the swing of the flywheel again, followed by 
Mr Hopkins s voice reporting a complete absence of spark 
in both plugs. That meant the magneto. Our chances 
of seeing Townsville that night began to look very remote. 

I dislike magnetos thoroughly, and understand them even 
less than I like them; Mr Hopkins too, to judge from the 
muttered imprecations which ascended from the engine 
housing, disliked them as heartily as I. 

After a considerable interval the mechanic reappeared 
with the offending instrument in one hand and a very large 
spanner in the other. He did not look too happy, and 
confessed that it would have taken very few more minutes 
of stooping over the hot engine to turn his stomach. He 
sat down by my side disgustedly. “Let me have a look 
at the wretched thing,” I said. 
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Now if anyone had suggested that my knowledge of the 
W'ays of magnetos would ever serve to get me or anybody 
else out of a scrape, I should have roared with laughter. 
Nevertheless, the incredible actually happened. There was 
only one make of magneto with which I had even a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance—the one ornamenting my motor cycle, 
a Lucas. And of all the ills to which a magneto is suscept¬ 
ible, there is one and one only which I could recognize and 
perhaps even rectify—the swelling of the fibre rocker-arm 
due to heat and moisture. The instrument I held in my 
hand at die moment was a Lucas; also, when the cover of 
the make-and-break had been removed, the rocker-arm 
seemed to move stiffly on its peg! Our luck was in, and 
no mistake. In a matter of seconds the arm was moving 
freely and all looked right as rain. Mr Hopkins spun the 
armature in his finger, holding the end of the lead against 
the casing, and said that he heard the click of a spark. 
“Then for God’s sake get her going again!” I implored. 
He looked up at me with a grin: “Feel that way, do you? 
I do a bit myself.” And he crawled back to the silent engine. 

The minutes which it took to replace and reconnect the 
magneto seemed hours to me. I had a sneaking and hor¬ 
rid doubt that the real fault had not been found or cured; 
and I think that in the suspense of waiting to hear the 
verdict of the engine I was more acutely wretched than I 
should have been had the verdict been given against us. 
At last All set! ’ from below'. I heard the flywheel swing 
Chug-chug-chug . No sign of life. Once more, and once 
more a failure. Mr Hopkins muttered something very 
pointed and unkind. I looked up at the inadequate sail, 
and out over the sea, and fought back a creeping fear. 
Again the flywheel swung; again the dead “chug” was the 
only reply. “I’m afraid it’s no good,” said Mr Hopkins, “Try 
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once more/’ I pleaded. He did, and this time the exhaust 
popped healthily. 

I threw back my head and laughed aloud in my relief. 
I hunched my shoulders and wriggled in my clothes—a 
childish habit which I still remember in moments of great 
joy. The sea, which a moment ago had seemed so desolate 
and unfriendly, became suddenly full of interest once more, 
and by the time my companion had joined me in the well 
I was absorbed in watching the antics of a flock of fishing 
terns. 

The flock hung suspended on the wind like a cloud of 
big snow-flakes, each little black-capped head peering in¬ 
tently down into the water below. They were playing the 
hi-jacker in a submarine chase. Some big bonito were hunt¬ 
ing their evening meal just below the surface of the sea, 
and their progress was betrayed by a wild commotion as 
the shoals of their small quarry broke water frantically, 
scattering in all directions. Now and then the long shining 
back of one of the hunters would show above the surface. 
As the chase moved here and there the tern flock followed 
closely above it, hovering, peering, diving. 

There were three or four species of tern in the flock, to 
say nothing of a couple of big brown boobies (cousins to 
the gannet). These boobies seemed to be lazy. Instead of 
diving—at which they are spectacular experts—they skulked 
about beneath the little terns, now riding the waves with 
half-closed wings, now flapping low over the water. Per¬ 
haps they scorned to dive for such insignificant fry, which 
could be better lapped up like cream from the surface of 
the sea. 

So we popped cheerfully past Bay Rock and into the 
quiet water of Magnetic Channel. Here a halt for a meal 
was suggested, but I unashamedly voted against it, not 
wishing to hear the engine stop again until we were laid 
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beside the jetty. Mr Hopkins smiled understandingly and 
set the primus going while I kept the Nee Mourna on her 
course. We drank our tea and dusk tell, so that all Towns¬ 
ville’s lights burned to greet us as we rounded the harbour 
spit. 

We tied up at 8 o’clock. By midnight the gale had risen, 
and the waters in Magnetic Island channel were being 
churned into waves so deep that they disturbed the mud on 
the sea bottom. But we, lying comfortably in our beds, could 
afford to smile at the fury of the wind. 


Chapter 8 

MOSTLY BIRDS 


Australia sprang many surprises on me, but none 
greater, I think, than the wonderful richness and 
variety of her bird life. The author of a more 
serious and more voluminous book than mine, faced with 
the task of saying something to the point about the Aus¬ 
tralian bird parade, quailed before dealing with “the 616 
species that breed in Australia, or even with the 431 that 
are confined to the continent”. So do I. He decided 
merely to “mention the unique families and note a few of 
their peculiarities”. But the classification of birds and their 
families means very little to me, and very little, I am 
sure, to the majority of people who gain pleasure from 
observing them. All the same, one must have some 
approach to the problem, must bring some sort of order 
into the bewildering variety, so I have invented a classi¬ 
fication of my own. It would hardly meet with the ap¬ 
proval of the ornithologist, but it conforms with the main 
impressions which Australia’s bird life left with me—of 
brilliance, of humour, of strange sounds and peculiar in¬ 
terests. It starts off quite respectably, because it so happens 
that where parrots, hawks, and pigeons are concerned t le 
scientist and the layman see eye to eye. Here is is. 

Group I. Birds of Prey: eagles, kites, falcons, and 
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hawks—which were always favourites of mine, and thus 
gain pride of place. 

Group II. Parrots and Cockatoos-, whose brilliant variety 

and fascinating habits would put Australia on the bird 

map even if the only other avian inhabitants were 
sparrows. 


Group III. Pigeons: more often heard than seen, at least 
in the case of the scrub-haunting varieties, which happen 
to be some of the most lovely pigeons in the world. 


Group IV. Brilliant Birds, other than Parrots: led by the 
bee-eater, the kingfishers, and the fairy wrens. The last are 
real avian jewels, almost rivalling the humming-birds. The 
male only is adorned, so brilliantly that it apparently takes 
ten or twelve drab little wives to counter-balance his finery. 


Group V. “Human” Birds, and Buffoons. Among these the 
kookaburra, or laughing jackass, stands in a class by itself, 
a George Robey among birds. There are, however, other 
species which one thinks of, above all else, as comic- 
pelicans, for instance; and the clumsy coucal or swamp 
pheasant, which always reminded me of an urchin dressed 


up in a big brother’s cast-off suit. Finally there are several 
sociable species, typical extraverts, whose chatter has such 
a variety of inflexions, is so charged with expression, that 
one can hardly believe that it is not a real language, com¬ 
plete with grammar and syntax. I half expected a sudden 
gift of tongues would one day let me into the secrets of 
their councils. The cattle station crows belong here, like¬ 
wise the twelve apostles, the noisy friar bird, and the 
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Group VI. Birds with Strange and Memorable Calls : such 
as the stockwhip, the catbird, the currawongs, and (damn 
him eternally!) the pallid cuckoo, or brain-fever bird. 
There are any number more—the stone curlew, for in¬ 
stance. How many of the people whose dreams have been 
haunted by its midnight lamentations have ever seen it 
in the flesh? The magpies, and their relatives the butcher 
birds, have lovely flute-like calls. They are often caught 
and pinioned, and taught to whistle tunes—or rather a 
tune, for every pet magpie I encountered had one air and 
one only, “Merrily Danced the Quaker’s Wife”. 

It must be confessed that practically any Australian 
bird which uses its voice for anything more enterprising 
than a twitter or a squawk might be placed in this class. 
For birds with a song, as we who have heard the blackbird 
and the nightingale understand bird songs, are the ex¬ 
ception in Australia. I only once heard a bird song which 
would have done credit, in a conventional way, to an 
English hedgerow. It came from the heart of a reed bed on 
the banks of the Clarence River. Altogether there was some 
excuse for Adam Lindsay Gordon, but not much. A man 
who could write about songless birds after hearing the 
butcher’s sweet contralto must have been prejudiced, to say 
the least. 

Group VII. Mimics : the lyre-bird and the bower-birds. 
These must be heard to be believed. They say of the spotted 
bower-bird that it can mimic any sound but the human 
voice—rather a sweeping claim, but one that is almost justi¬ 
fied. A stockman told me that once he had been scared 
by the sound of a bush fire crackling in the dry undergrowth. 
On investigation it proved to be a bower-bird! I think it was 
the same man who gave me this other instance of the bird s 
uncanny powers. He happened to be camped on a run just 
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beside a newly erected fence. One evening, while drinking 
his tea, he was surprised to hear the squeaking sound of wire 
being strained and tightened through the post holes, and 
an echoing “Ping!” (like the snapping of a giant fiddle¬ 
string) which follows the too vigorous turning of the drum. 
Again a bower-bird. To a mimic of such virtuosity bird-calls, 
and cat-calls, and the sound of a sharpening scythe are mere 
child’s play. 

Group VIII. Waterside Birds, or “Gracemere” Birds, as I 
shall always think of them. On more than one occasion 
when I visited Gracemere the flat land on either side of the 
road from Rockhampton was flooded, and to it the birds 
had flocked from everywhere around. I remember that 
for quite a quarter of a mile the wooden fence carried a 
great white egret on every post, with sometimes one or 
two perched on the rail between. Beyond were more 
egrets, and herons, and spoonbills, and ibis, a crane or two, 
and an occasional jabiru stork. The pelicans, too, had 
deserted the mere (but I have dumped them among the 
“comics”) and were foraging among the tea-trees. 

Perhaps it is among the comics also that I should place 
one other bird that I noticed in this astonishing company 
—the jacana. These lotus birds (as jacanas are often called) 
haunt shallow lagoons where water-lilies flourish. Over the 
precarious floor formed by the floating leaves they hunt 
their food, and in order diat they can tread safely nature 
has given them enormously long toes. The jacana surely 
has the biggest feet for its size of any living creature. From 
tip to tip, front toe to hind, the foot measures as much as the 
whole body. In flight the toes are trailed untidily behind, 
and look so ridiculous and unusual that when I first saw 
a jacana on the wing (not knowing the bird at the time) 
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I thought it was carrying a handful of rushes with which 
to build its nest.. 

The reef heron, though I never saw it far from the sea, 
falls into this group, I suppose. The species has two 
colour phases, some of the birds being slaty-blue, others 
pure white. My friend C. M. Yonge told me a remark¬ 
able thing about the reef herons. Apparently they have 
developed within their inadequate-looking heads some- 
diing in the nature of a self-adjusting alarm clock. 
Among their favourite feeding-grounds are the reefs which 
dot the sea inside the outer barrier and at low tide offer a 
fine harvest of shell-fish, Crustacea, and other sea creatures. 
At high tide they are submerged, and therefore the herons 
have to leave them and fly back to die nearest land, often a 
great distance away. Day after day they make the over¬ 
sea journey, always arriving at the reefs just when the 
coral begins to show above the water. “Naturally,” says 
the casual observer, “for they cannot rest on the sea like 
gulls, so it would be foolish to arrive early; and they don’t 
want to miss anything by being late.” Yes, but how do 
they do it ? Even if low tide were at the same time every 
day, their punctual arrival at a spot thirty miles off the 
coast would be miraculous enough. But it isn’t; there is 
a daily lag of some forty-five minutes. Where are the 
clocks which warn them to postpone their departure in 
accordance with the lunar rule? Here is a sixth sense if 
ever there was one. 

Group IX. There are certain Australian birds which I 
always pictured in the air, either because there is some¬ 
thing peculiar or remarkable about their flight, or because 
I rarely, if ever, saw them settle. The little wood swallows 
are examples of this group (no relation to the real swallows 
at all). So is the dollar bird, or roller, often to be seen 
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tumbling and sailing high above the tree-tops in summer, 
when it migrates down from the northern islands, and 
easily distinguished by the round white spots, the “dollars”, 
on its wings. It was not until one happened to swoop down 
into the beam of my head-light one evening that I realized 
that the roller is rather beautiful, the plumage of its back 
being a rich deep blue. 

Then there are the shining starlings of the far north, 
the finest of all the regimental fliers. Birds of this habit 
are a perpetual mystery. Why is it that when they gather 
into flocks they lose their identities, and act as if one mind 
were in control, wheeling and turning in perfect synchrony 
as if obeying a wireless command? Can there really be 
such a thing as a mass-mind developed? I am inclined to 
think there is. Sceptical scientists, who dislike this almost 
metaphysical explanation, suggest that such flocks are fol¬ 
lowing a leader, and possess ultra-rapid nervous and mus¬ 
cular reactions. However, having once watched the bud¬ 
gerigars on the western plains, I was convinced that this 
“natural” theory would not wash. No leadership or rapidity 
of reaction could account for the lightning changes of direc¬ 
tion of a flock containing a thousand or more birds, and 
extending over a front of some fifty yards. 

To return to the shining starlings: they are found in 
the tropical coastal belt, and have all the polish of the 
budgy flocks when on the wing. In addition they have 
this fascinating habit. When tearing through the air they 
will often find their road blocked by the dense foliage 
of some huge fig-tree or the like. Instead of swerving to 
avoid it, the flock will dash straight ahead, pass through 
the solid green as if it were a cloud, and reappear on the 
far side. Why the sight of this simple manoeuvre gave me 

such extraordinary pleasure, I cannot say; but I never tired 
of witnessing it. 
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My nine thoroughly unscientific groups contain the great 
majority of those Australian birds which I learned to know. 
The rest may be classed as Miscellaneous, from which group 
certain isolated individuals of peculiar interest must be 
picked out. “Miscellaneous”, needless to say, contains the 
greater part of the bird parade: robins, whistlers, warblers, 
flycatchers, honey-eaters, flower-peckers—all the host of little 
birds which would take the best part of a lifetime to learn 
to know properly. The honey-eaters, for instance—does any¬ 
one but the specialist really know them? There are dozens 
and dozens of species, all of small size, and most of rather 
sombre hue, with slender curved bills. 

The first bird to be salvaged from the dustbin of the mis¬ 
cellaneous group is, of course, the emu. Except for the cas¬ 
sowary, which I never saw, it stands entirely by itself, so 
much so that I found it hard to think of it as a bird at all. 
Its great size, its flightlessness, and its powerful run make 
one regard it almost as a beast. Even its plumage at a distance 
looks more like a bear’s fur than a coat of feathers—heaving 
and shaking with every big stride. Although emus are 
happily still fairly common and widely distributed—the 
bounty placed on their heads as supposed spreaders of 
prickly-pear having been removed in Queensland—I saw 
them only in the country lying west of Rockhampton, be¬ 
tween the coastal region and the “desert” which isn’t a 
desert. There in the dry open forest, with brigalow and 
belah scrubs everywhere, they seem particularly abundant, 
and hardly a day went by without my seeing a troupe or two 
making off through the trees. Once a couple dashed across 
the road so close to my front wheel that for a moment I 
thought a spill was inevitable. (Fancy the humiliation of 
being thrown off a motor cycle by a bird!) 

Funnily enough, the emu eluded me for the best part of 
a year, and like Man Friday to Crusoe introduced itself to 
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me by a footprint. For some reason which I have now 
forgotten I was following up some cattle-tracks in the sand¬ 
hills near Yeppoon. I had walked but a few yards, when 
something caught my eye that pulled me up in dumb¬ 
founded surprise. There in the sand, and fully twice the size 
of the cloven-hoof marks I was following, was the imprint 
of a single foot with three long clawed toes. It was the track 
of an emu, of course. But somehow, not having seen one 
although I had been in the country nine or ten months, I 
had forgotten their existence. As I stood staring down at 
it my mind performed an astonishing deduction. Seeing the 
hoof-marks, I pictured the bulk of a cow, and then on this 
solitary footprint my imagination in a flash built up—a 
dinosaur! A : x = B : y. For a brief second, until my reason 
regained the saddle, the conclusion seemed inevitable. Then 
the true and obvious solution struck me, and I roared with 
laughter, all alone among the sand-dunes. 

I still can hardly believe in emus. Every now and then 
when I look at them the scales of familiarity fall from my 
eyes, and I see the things as they really are—monstrous 
hang-overs from a more exciting creation, and every bit as 
extraordinary as any dinosaur. 

The big plains turkey, or Australian bustard, is the next 
species requiring special notice. Unlike the emu it has a 
magnificent spread of wing, which it uses to good purpose. 
I timed a bustard against my speedometer one day, and was 
surprised to find that I had to keep the needle at over forty 
in order to hold my own. Standing as they do in the middle 
of the open plain, where they can keep a wary eye cocked 
for danger, these birds are an ornament to any landscape. 
Unfortunately for themselves they are excellent eating; and 
the species now stands in very real danger of extinction. 
In the bad old days, I was told, when railway time-tables 
were regarded as a joke by the train crews, a loaded gun 
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would be kept handy in the engine cab. Then, if a “turkey” 

was spotted near the line, the train would be stopped and 

the passengers kept waiting while the driver or the fire- 
man stalked out to get a shot. 

Next the scrub turkey, the only one of the famous mega- 
podes that I encountered, must be rescued from Miscellany. 
To look at, it is a blackish bird with a naked red head and 
a collar of yellow wattles. I have only seen it, glimpsed it 
lather, on two occasions, as it scampered away down a 
gloomy jungle trail. But die big mounds in which the eggs 
aie incubated I came across often. The males act as incu¬ 
bator attendants, testing with their beaks, it is said, the 
temperature of the rotting vegetation and adjusting it when 
necessary. The females show no interest in the eggs after 
they aie laid, and the males none after they have hatched. 
Thus die chicks have to fend for themselves from the first; 
and, in order that they may do this successfully, they reach 
a more advanced stage of development in the egg than any 
other known bird. Young megapodes are fully feathered 
when they hatch, and fly almost at once. 

The brolga, or native companion, is another species 
demanding special notice. The brolga is a dove-grey crest¬ 
less crane, still common in North and Central Queensland, 
but getting scarce in the southern States. There is a grace 
and daintiness about cranes that beggars description. In 
most species, too, there seems to be developed a real sense 
of ceremony which reaches a peak in their dances. I have 
never been lucky enough to witness the brolgas’ dance, 
though I have seen the first stirring of the dancing mood 
show itself in a flock towards the end of the day. The birds 
will be feeding quietly when suddenly first one and then 
another will stiffen—stand, so to speak, on tiptoe—and 
pointing their beaks straight up to the sky, spread their 
wings. Perhaps they will quiver, chatter their beaks, and 
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take a prancing step or two; but usually they will quietly 
relax and fall to feeding once again. A full-dress dance of 
the brolgas must be a literally incredible spectacle—a thing 
which even when witnessed cannot be quite believed. In 
its most perfect form they will set to partners, as in the 
Lancers, and go through a series of regular movements. 
Moreover, if one of the performers should forget its part 
and make a mistake, the others will all stop and peck it 
angrily. This I know sounds far too good to be true, yet 
one observer after another has assured me that it really is 
so. There must be something quite uncanny in the sight of 
these graceful birds, grey and ghostlike in a twilight clear¬ 
ing, dancing their set square in solemn silence. 

Lastly, with the mention of two little birds (or rather 

one small and one smallish) this shameful classification 

may be brought to a close. These two are the Willy wagtail 

and the peewee. Both are black-and-white (I was tempted 

to make a class of the black-and-white birds: it would have 

been quite as good as any other), and both frequent the 

haunts of men in a fearless and friendly fashion—the little 

Willy wagtail possibly because it senses the affection in 

which it is held, the peewee because fearless is its middle 
name. 

Peewees swarm everywhere, except in the waterless 
regions. They are always busy, but equally are always 
ready, whatever their employment, to call time off for the 
pleasure (apparently they consider it a duty as well) of 
persecuting any and every hawk that sails into their ken. 
The life of an Australian hawk must be made a perfect 
misery by peewees. Nevertheless, they seem to be hardened 
to their fate; though the attentions of the little bullies are 
often so directly personal that even a big bird like the grey 
goshawk may find it necessary to dodge and swerve before 
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their attacks, and make undignified haste to rid itself of its 
tormentors. 

The Willy wagtail really wags its tail, vigorously and 
incessantly, from side to side. It too is no coward, and 
will attack at sight any bird, large or small, which blunders 
near its nest. A pair of Willies had built on a low branch 
in the garden at Barrule, and their growing family was a 
source of keen interest to the butcher-birds. Huge though 
these marauders must have seemed to the little parents, 
they were soon taught to keep themselves at a safe and 
respectful distance. 

All day long the Willy wagtails can be seen chasing 
insects across the lawns with quick darting rushes, or 
making fluttering forays from some vantage-point of a 
bush or a fence post. In the quiet of the night a wagtail 
will often start to sing, repeating a single simple phrase 
of some half-dozen soft notes over and over again for hours 
on end. And if a man is lying awake, waiting for the 
sleep that will not come, so soft is the song, and so gentle, 
that instead of a gathering anger it brings a sense of peace 
and rest, and with it, as like as not, the end of wakefulness. 

All the same, I was once awakened by a Willy wagtail. 

I happened to be staying at a station near Brisbane, and 
the windows of my bedroom opened inwards, to avoid 
complications with the shutters outside. As I lay under 
the heavy mosquito net, a strange small sound began to 
intrude into my dreams, a soft tapping which started and 
stopped, then started again. The noise was so insistent 
that it lured me over the threshold of waking, and I 
found myself puzzling as to what it could possibly be. In 
a minute or two I had gathered my faculties sufficiently to 
peer out through the mesh. The sound had stopped, and 
I was just about to shut my eyes again when I saw some¬ 
thing move on the top of the window sash. It was a Willy 
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wagtail. I lay quite still, and presently it left its perch 
and flew boldly into the room. The ceiling was dotted with 
flies, like myself still torpid and half-asleep. The Willy, flut¬ 
tering straight upward, began picking them of? one by one; 
every time he took a fly his beak made a little tap on the 
plaster. So the mystery was solved, and having solved it 1 
turned over on my pillow. The bird took fright; and I, 1 
regret to say, went to sleep again. 

1 cannot leave the bird parade without turning back the 
pages to the beginning of my reprehensible classification, 
and paying homage to the creature which reigns undis¬ 
puted head of my first and favourite family—the eagle. 
At home it is safe to put it in the singular, for unless a 
man travels among the islands of? the north of Scotland 
he is unlikely to see the erne, die second species of eagle 
found in Britain. In Australia, however, there are five 
eagles. I saw four of them. For some unaccountable reason 
I never recognized the little eagle, though it is common 
enough, and I must actually have seen it many times. I 
more than once saw all four species in the course of a single 

day, and several times I saw diree of them in the air 
together. 

The biggest eagle in Australia, and I believe in the world, 
is the wedge-tailed eagle. In some parts it is abundant, and 
is poisoned as a pest, but it was never so common in 
the districts I frequented that I failed to get a thrill when 
seeing it. The bird is so huge (unless my memory is at 
fault, Gould records a specimen which spanned over ten 
feet), and when flying low is trailed by so big a shadow, 
that a man might be excused for sharing some of the 
uneasiness of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, until he 
realized that it was only an “eaglehawk”. As a matter of 
fact on more than one occasion the sight of the silently 
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passing shadow was the first indication I had of an eagle s 
presence. 

The flight of eagles is essentially a sailing flight. They 
wheel and glide on steady wings, only occasionally giving 
one or two rather lazy flaps. Nevertheless, their speed in 
the air, when they exert themselves, is enormous, and the 
accuracy of their stoop astonishing. C. M. Yonge, the leader 
of the Barrier Reef Expedition, told me that a sea-eagle 
once picked a Torres Strait pigeon from the surface of 
the water within a few yards of his boat. A flock of the 
birds were flying from the mainland to their roosts in the 
mangroves on Low Island. One had apparently been 
wounded by a shot, and was lagging behind its companions. 
Its faltering progress was being watched by a white-breasted 
sea-eagle, soaring at such a height that it seemed a mere 
speck overhead. When the pigeon at last collapsed on the 
sea, the eagle dropped like a stone out of the sky, yet there 
was not so much as a splash when it gathered up the bird in 
its talons. 

I myself was once a close, one might say an intimate, 
witness of an eagle’s stoop. I happened to be searching a 
mangrove swamp near Bowen for a camp of flying foxes. 
The mangroves (the “spider-legged” Rhizophora ) were of 
even height, and very dense. Although I found my way to 
the edge of the camp, I could make out nothing more than 
a shaking of leaves and a flashing glimpse or two of black 
bodies. So I decided to climb a tree. Finding a “white” 
mangrove, which topped the level sea of Rhizophoras by 
several feet, I climbed to a precarious perch in a fork of 
its highest branch. My presence disturbed the foxes, which 
began to scramble and flap away over the top of the foliage. 
From my vantage-point I tried to estimate the size of the 
camp, and was engaged in this hopeless task when the sound 
of rushing wind made me look up over my shoulder. What 
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I saw was a wedge-tailed eagle in the act of stooping, and 
so close on me that I instinctively threw up my arm to 
protect my head. Actually it could not have approached 
nearer than twenty or thirty feet; but the brute was so 
large, and hurtling toward me at such a terrific rate, that 
my instinct seemed reasonable enough at the time. The bird 
must have been attracted by the movement of the foxes 
which my presence had disturbed and, incredible though it 
may seem, had failed to notice the disturber. Anyway, at 
the turning of my head he seemed to see me for the first 
time, and I was treated to the unique sight of an eagle put¬ 
ting on the brakes at full speed. With a startled yelp he 
seemed to fling the whole expanse of wings and body and 
tail against the line of his dive; and so great was the 
pressure against his pinions that the long flight feathers 
were bent right backwards. I could see this clearly, and the 
yellow half-closed claws, and I could hear the wind fairly 
whistling through the quills. This manoeuvre did not seem 
to take effect at first; as the bird continued in the same 
direction, straight at me, for several feet. Then all at once 
the brake worked; and with a suddenness which defied all 
laws of the rate-of-exchange-of-momentum the eagle sheered 
upward and away. The whole aff air was a matter of seconds 
only; possibly two or three at most passed from the turning 

of my head to the exit of the bird from my ken. But what 
a moment! 

The owner of Meteor Downs, near Springsure, is a 
certain Darcy Donkin. (This is not, as it might at first 
sight appear, a digression from the present subject of 
eagles.) Mr Donkin is a great lover of birds; he always 
supplies food and water for them; and during the last 
drought, he told me, ninety-four different species visited 
his bath. Approaching Meteor Downs you will as like 
as not pass the corpse of a cat or two on the road. Mr 
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Donkin shoots them at sight in the interests of his pets, 
for though wild they are very nearly pets. He has only 
to walk out into the garden and a flock of apostle birds 
will sail over the trees and cluster round him, settling on 
his hands, his shoulders, and his hat. The shy crested 
bronze-wing nests in a palm which brushes one of his 
windows; and the even shyer spotted bower-bird—but I 
shall say more about Willy later. 

In the evening after dinner Mr Donkin and I were talk¬ 
ing about birds and the speed of their flight. I always 
made a habit of pacing with my speedometer any bird 
which happened to fly alongside my motor cycle. My host, 
however, had the advantage of me here, for he owned an 
aeroplane, and when we got on to the subject of the flight 
of eagles he told me an amusing yarn. He told it with such 
enthusiasm and such vividness of recollection that I was, and 
still am, convinced of its accuracy. At the time of the 
incident there was staying as a guest at Meteor a certain 
Ronnie Adair, a flier who had achieved fame by making 
a safe landing after the engine and propeller of his plane 
had fallen off in mid-air. Here is the yarn as it was told to 
me. 

“One day one of my boundary riders came in and re¬ 
ported that eagles were playing up with the lambing ewes 
in one of my paddocks. Ronnie immediately suggested 
that we have an aeroplane eagle-hunt. I had an old S.E. 
at the time, which I had bought just after the War; it had 
a maximum speed of 75 miles an hour. Ronnie took the 
controls; 1 climbed into the front cockpit with a twelve- 
gauge gun, and we flew over to where my man had re¬ 
ported that the eagles were bothering. When we arrived 
at the place we saw a big fellow get up on the far side of 
the paddock. We flew after it, and it turned to meet us. 

It seemed to want to know what on earth we were. Then 
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it flew alongside, and seemed as interested in us as we 
were in it, for it kept turning its head and looking at the 
plane. The bus was flat out, doing its seventy-five; the 
eagle kept level, and never moved its wings. Ronnie and 
I stared at it hard, and he will bear me out—it never 
moved a feather! This went on for two or three minutes. 
I shouted to Ronnie, ‘How the hell is he doing it?’ And 
he shouted back, ‘I’m damned if / know! Why not dong 
him anyhow?’ So I cocked the gun, and was just about to 
have a dong at him when the brute changed its mind and 
shot ahead. He just shot straight ahead and left us standing, 
and still he never batted his wings. Ronnie shouted that 
the damn thing was just laughing at us, and he was going 
home; so we turned round and came back to the house.” 

I once witnessed a magnificent display of soaring air 
mastery, and by birds which I, in my ignorance, had never 
suspected of such powers. They were pelicans. No one can 
observe without amusement a pelican lumbering across 
the surface of a lake in its clumsy efforts to take to the air. 
Their absurd heads are poked out; only when they are 
properly under way do they draw them in, and settle them 
in a self-satisfied fashion well back between their shoulders. 
To suggest that these incarnated jokes deserve a place 
beside such masters of the air as the eagle and the albatross 
seems ludicrous; but they do, nevertheless. 

In Queensland I bought a baby movie camera, and 
quite naturally I decided to try and film the Gracemere 
pelicans. One sunny Sunday morning I took the boat 
from the bottom of the garden, and rowed quietly over 
towards Pelican Point. There were a fair number of 
birds in residence, and at first they took little notice of my 
approach. When I had reached the middle of the mere, 
however, they suddenly woke up, and one by one flapped 
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off over the water until the point was quite deserted. I 
rather suspected them to scatter over the lake, but the 
flock congregated above the line of gum-trees on the bank. 
Once above the level of the tree-tops all flapping of wings 
completely stopped, and the big birds began to climb 
vertically into the heavens. They soared upward on stiff 
pinions in a series of circles, wheeling in perfect unison. 
It was as if the flock were ascending an invisible spiral 
stair. I sat in the boat watching them climb higher and 
higher. Soon they were a mere cluster of specks against 
the sky. Then even the specks faded, and the only indi¬ 
cation left of their presence was a momentary faint flash as 
the sunlight caught their white underparts at one point of 
their circling. Finally this too vanished, the sky had 
swallowed them up completely. I resumed the oars and 
rowed back to the house. As I stepped on the landing- 
stage the first pelican glided over the trees and settled on 
the point. Inside a minute the whole flock had reassembled. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. I had half expected never 
to see the birds again. They must have been keeping me 
under observation all the time. Evidently in power of sight 
as well as of flight the miscreated pelican can rival the king 
of birds. 

To return to Meteor Downs. Here I met no such 
shyness as I had experienced among the inhabitants of 
Pelican Point. It is true that Willy, the spotted bower-bird, 
kept me waiting nearly half-an-hour before he would 
come down to his playground. He hopped all round me 
in the undergrowth, making angry “churring” noises, and 
when he did consent to parade, he was vociferous in his 
complaints. The whir of my camera seemed to puzzle and 
annoy him. 

The bower-bird is normally so shy a creature that to 
capture one on a film is something of a feat. When know- 
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ledgeable naturalists compliment me on my skill and 
patience, I hate to have to confess that while taking my 
film I sat within six feet of the bower, smoking a cigarette 
and making no attempt to conceal myself. Willy was so 
tame that he would hop on to the dinner table in the 
veranda for scraps of food. He had been doing this, Mr 
Donkin told me, for twelve years. Scientists collecting 
data on die longevity of animals please note: this is an 
authentic record. For all I know he is doing it still. 

One of Willy’s amusements was to tease the station 
dogs. He would perch above their heads, mew like a cat, 
and thoroughly enjoy their excitement. He had built his 
playground within a stone’s throw of the house, between 
it and the river which at times flowed at the bottom of 
the garden. Like all the bowers constructed by his species, 
it consisted essentially of a lane made through a tuft of 
tall grass in the middle of a cleared patch of ground. The 
playground was ornamented with an astonishing variety of 
odds and ends arranged in a definite pattern; and this 
pattern would be altered periodically as Willy tired of his 
last arrangement. When I was at Meteor the collection was 
laid out in a very simple colour scheme. In the “lane” itself, 
between the two grass walls, were scattered green things— 
leaves, unripe fruit, pop-bottle marbles. At each end of the 
lane, on the front and back doorsteps so to speak, were 
spread white articles—bits of bone and china, snail shells, 
and petals of white flowers. And three feet away, forming 
a ring round the bower, was a line of red ribbon. 

Originally, no doubt, the bower played some definite 
part in a courtship ceremony, but it seems to have lost this 
special significance. It is the spare-time playground of 
the bird throughout the year, a sort of perpetual hobby, 
like a suburban garden. In some species of bower-bird 
the female will accompany the male to the bower, where 
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she acts as an admiring audience only. Perhaps this occurs 

in the spotted bower-bird; I do not know. Willy no doubt 

had a mate, but I never saw her during the short time I 

was at Meteor Downs; neither did Mr Donkin ever mention 
the little lady. 

The arrangement of the bower must become something 
of an obsession to its owner. Mr Donkin told me of an 
incident which illustrates the hard-and-fastness of Willy’s 
ideas on the subject. One day, while riding along the 
stock route, he chanced to see one of those marbles con¬ 
taining a twisted skein of rainbow colours—some super 
blood-alley, I suppose. Thinking it was just the thing 
for Willy, he “pooched” it. When he got back to Meteor 
he dropped it in the bower, rather expecting that Willy 
would register enthusiasm and appreciation. Quite the 
reverse. The marble did not fit in with the reigning 
colour scheme, and was promptly picked up by the decora¬ 
tor and dropped in the bushes clear of the bower. Twice 
it was recovered by the donor, and twice rejected by Willy, 
who made no secret of his resentment at this interference 
in his most private and personal affairs. Eventually the 
bird, deciding that desperate and final measures were 
called for, picked the offending marble up in his beak and 
flew off to the river, where he lost it for good and all! 

Having arrived, on paper, at Meteor Downs, half-way to 
the “west”, I cannot resist the temptation of completing 
the journey, if only to say a word about the birds. By 
rights the treeless western plains should be quite devas¬ 
tating in their featureless dreariness; but they aren’t. My 
rides across their emptiness were among the most enjoy¬ 
able journeys I have ever made. The black soil, packed into 
two broad ruts by the motor tyres, is in dry weather a very 
fair imitation of tarmac, so that I was able to keep my 
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speedometer at 40-45 m.p.h., a pleasure I rarely enjoyed in 
the country. Hour after hour I rode on the trail of an ever- 
retreating mirage. The scattered bushes, magnified by the 
distance, reared their heads above a broad lake. The phan¬ 
tom water was so real that at times I could see the ruts 
ahead of me flooded in two silver ribbons. Syrupy heat¬ 
waves, emanations of the mirage, were drifted across the 
track by the gentle breeze, and so solid did they look that 

I almost expected to feel them brush my face like floating 
cobwebs. 

Kites, both the black and the fork-tailed, were rarely 

out of sight on the plains. They sat on the telegraph 

poles, and at the sound of my approach would launch 

themselves into the air and soar away on buoyant flexible 

wings. Every now and then I would scare up a pair of 

crested bronze-wings; and birds more unlike the kites in 

their aeronautics it would be hard to imagine. These 

little pigeons just bristle with business. They take off with 

the racket of an unoiled electric fan, and when they glide 

their wings are stuck out stiffly and uncompromisingly on 
either side. 

Talking of rackets, another introduction I made on my 
first western ride was the budgerigars. I flushed several 
flocks from the roadside herbage. They rose with such 
terrifying and noisy suddenness that I almost expected my 

motor cycle to shy, and thanked my stars that it was not 
a mount of flesh and bone and nerves. 

My favourites among the western birds were un¬ 
doubtedly the galahs. The westerners are used to them, 
of course, and have turned them into a joke, like the rail¬ 
way sandwich. They love to tell you that the out-back 
pubs have only two alternatives for a meat course—“goat 
or galah”. The bird’s rather more official name is the 
rose-breasted cockatoo, and naturally, like most of its kind, 
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it is often fated to find its way into a publican’s little aviary. 
I remember standing admiring one in a coastal hotel when 
two men from the west strolled up. They both grinned, 
and as with one voice piped up: “Look, a bloody galah!” 
with just that blend of surprise, contempt, and affection 
that a Cockney might feel when confronted in some 
unlikely spot by a cock-sparrow in a cage. 

Galahs are lovely things. Their breasts and underparts 
are of varying shades of rich rose. Their backs and wings 
are bluish grey. Sometimes, when the light falls on them, 
this colour looks almost as pale as clean smoke—rather 
like the colour which the sky assumes when there is a 
haze on the horizon. At all times of the day galahs can be 
seen in twos and threes sailing about with their easy but 
unsteady flight, but it is in the evening that they provide 
their great spectacle. At the close of the day they gather 
together in flocks, and fly about in mass formation like so 
many of the parrot tribe. And with every swift change 
of direction the birds take on a different hue. One moment 
they will be flying down the light, a cloud of grey ghosts 
barely visible against the eastern sky. Then in a flash they 
will wheel round towards the sun; and it seems for all the 
world as if a new flock had suddenly come into being, 
as though solid bird bodies had been created out of nothing 
but the thin air and the sunset colours. 

Now I want to tell a snake story (everybody who writes 
about the Australian bush tells at least one). By way of 
introduction it should be mentioned that Australia crawls 
with poisonous snakes, all of the cobra family. It is regarded 
as a matter almost of honour to kill them at sight. The usual 
method of dealing with a snake, and the one I always 
employ, is with a stick. The really tough guys, however, 
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prefer to grab them by the tail and crack them like a whip, 
which if skilfully done decapitates them neatly. 

The scene of my snake story is Fraser Island, a forest 
reserve on which I spent a most interesting week; and the 
chief actor in the drama is a gentleman by the name of 
Freddie Rogers. Freddie was a half-caste, and from his 
dusky parent he had inherited an all-pervading interest 
in the bush and its creatures. He seemed to think and 
talk of very little else—I would sometimes see him in 
earnest conversation with one of his pals, with an expres¬ 
sion on his face so serious that I thought he might be 
discussing some knotty philosophical problem. When I 
walked within earshot, however, this is the sort of thing I 
would overhear: “Dingoes will often keep their pups in a 
hollow log. When you have chased an old slut into one 
you can easy pull her out by the tail—but mind you hold 

it well away from you, or sure’s hell she’ll squirt you right 
in the eye!” 

Freddie Rogers was a man of parts. Not only was he a 
splendid axeman: he was also a bit of an addete, and held 
some State sprint record, I was told. He possessed the 
blackfellow’s characteristic of showing for some things a 
crazy unreasonable fear, and for others an equally un¬ 
reasonable lack of it. For instance, he did not give a 
damn for sharks. When they were parading up and down 
the shore of the island, driving the mullet shoals into the 
breakers, he would take his fish spear and wade out up to 
his neck. At one time he held all snakes in the same con¬ 
tempt, until the following incident took place. 

Said one of the men to me: “We were brushing in a 
clearing one day when we disturbed a whopping big black 
snake. Someone yelled for Freddie, and he dropped his 
brush-hook and caught it by the tail as it was making off, 
and swung it round his head to crack it like he always 
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did. Only something went wrong, and the darned thing 
flopped over his shoulder and grabbed hold of the seat of 
his trousers. The poor cow went plumb crazy. He went 
tearing round the clearing shrieking his head off. He must 
have broke his record several times over. He ran so fast 
that the ruddy snake floated out from his arse like a flag. 
Finally he finished off up a tree, and clung there under a 
branch with the snake dangling down from his pants. And 
he was yelling and yelling for us to take it off. Of course 
he was safe as houses really, for to bite him the snake would 
have had to let go, and would have dropped down. But 
he never thought of that, and went on howling and yelling. 
Naturally wc couldn’t do nothing. We were laughing so 
much that we could hardly stand. Jackson there—he’s 
Freddie’s cobber—he was rolling on the ground pretty nearly 
sick. At last someone went and got a rifle; but whenever 
he took aim he would start off laughing and would have 
to fetch it down. In the end he managed to hold it steady 
long enough to fire, and he shot the snake in the neck. 
The body came off; and when we held it up and showed 
it to Freddie he climbed down out of the tree. The head 
was still stuck in his pants, though; when he discovered 
that he darned nearly went off again. My word, he was 
jumpy! Nowadays you’ve only got to rustle a stick in die 
leaves and Freddie’ll take a flying leap from whatever he’s 
doing and land a dozen yards away. You’ve never seen 
anyone so scared of snakes!” 



Chapter g 

THE LAMINGTON LYRE-BIRDS 


M y final fling in Queensland, my last bush trip of all, 
was a visit to the Lamington National Park. It is 
a wild and lovely spot. I had strayed over its bound¬ 
ary once before, when Romeo Lahey took me up to inspect 
some hoop-pine stands which his firm had acquired and was 
planning to fell. They bordered on the Park. I remember 
that we walked along a narrow track brushed through the 
jungle on the brow of a precipice. Through the gaps between 
the trees we looked up a deep valley, pine-cloaked and 
shadowy, ending blindly in a straight sheer slope. Along the 
top of this slope ran the New South Wales border. Some¬ 
times, Mr Lahey said, when a wet wind blew from the 
south, clouds would pour over this ridge into the valley 
below. They would always dissolve away, however, before 
they reached the lower levels; and because the flowing move¬ 
ment of the misty curtain was more obvious than the disap¬ 
pearance of its hem, the phenomenon had a touch of the 
miraculous. It was as if the gods of the mountains were 
amusing themselves with a vast conjuring trick. R. L. S., my 
guide told me as he stood gazing up that lovely lost valley, 
had seen clouds behaving in just such a way in Samoa, and 
had described it in one of his essays. 

I think that a part explanation of Romeo Lahey’s un¬ 
deniable restlessness was to be found in the fact that although 
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no one had a greater love for trees and wild mountain 
jungles, he was fated to earn his living by destroying them. 
He had certainly done his best, however, to make amends. 
It is a matter of simple record, I believe, that the man who 
has worked hardest to further the cause of the preservation 
of Queensland’s most beautiful forests is a partner in a 
timber firm. The Macpherson Ranges, rising behind his 
home at Canungra, had always been his happy hunting- 
ground, and it was due to him that the Lamington Plateau 
was selected as the site of Queensland’s first National Park. 
Nor could the choice possibly have been bettered. 

I visited the Park with two very good friends of mine. 
The journey started in the little town of Beaudesert (pro¬ 
nounced “B’desert”), where shortly after midday we were 
picked up by a lanky red-haired youth in a big Dodge car. 
In this car, packed between our luggage and sundry pro¬ 
vision sacks, we were sped southward through pasture 
paddocks and scattered farms toward the distant hills. We 
pulled up in a narrow valley beside a roughly made stock- 
yard. Here half-a-dozen ponies were waiting, while an 
assortment of disreputable saddles hung on the wooden 
rail. The car was unloaded, backed into a natural garage 
which had been chopped out of a thicket, and covered 
with a green tarpaulin. The ponies were caught and saddled, 
two with packs to which our luggage and the provisions 
were tied, while we three and our guide mounted the 
others. Thus we started on the next lap of our journey. 

Of that great ride up to the guest-house on the plateau 
I can remember only two or three isolated scenes. We 
began by following a creek running through a belt of 
semi-jungle in which grew tall scrub boxes and a few giant 
Moreton Bay figs. The undergrowth rang with the calls of 
stockwhip birds. We followed the track climbing up a great 
grass-covered spur. There was no jungle here, except on the 
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ridges round about. On the steep sides grew little blood- 
woods and delicately tinted mountain gums. Grass trees 
some of them overtopping our heads as we rode by, stood 
beside the trail. We saw some Parry’s wallabies (usually 
called whiptails or pretty-faces), and disturbed a flock ot 
crimson lories. At one point the track became so steep that 
we dismounted, and led our horses upward on foot. After 
traversing a razor-back ridge the pad disappeared behind 
the shoulder of a summit. I can shut my eyes now, and see 
every yard of that climb to the strangely-shaped peak, where 
the clinging trail was so narrow that the pack-horses found 
it awkward to round the bends. Then my mind becomes a 
blank. What was beyond the ridge I do not know. 

My next memory is of passing through a gate and riding 
out into a group of stately ring-barked trees. It was by 
now late in the afternoon, and the golden sunlight warmed 
the bare trunks and the straggling branches. I believe that 
a deserted hut stood near by, and I seem to recall that there 
was a view, though the dense forest was very near. 

Then after another mental blank comes the most vivid 
memory of all, and the beginning of the last lap of our 
journey. This, a night ride through the jungle, came as 
the realization of one of my greatest desires. I had always 
wanted to be in a tropical scrub at dead of night; but had 
never raised the courage when alone to leave a well- 
trodden track and risk the caresses of stinging trees and 
the siege of age-old fears. Now I was mounted on a beast 
which knew the narrow trail as thoroughly as I knew the 
few yards between the light-switch and my bed. I had only 
to sit tight and enjoy myself. 

We were in another clearing, but this time the wall of 
the uncleared jungle hemmed us closely round. We were 
riding in Indian file, the guide and pack-horses in front, 
while I brought up the rear. The sun had nearly set, and 
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its almost horizontal rays were trained, like a theatre spot- 
light, on to the forest edge into which our track disappeared. 
I watched each horse and rider pass between the two ash- 
grey trunks which stood as gate-posts on either side of the 
trail, watched each pass out of the daylight into the gloom 
beyond. For a second or two they retained their solidity, and 
then faded into unsubstantial ghosts. I waited in the open 
until the darkness had swallowed them up completely, then, 
kicking my pony into a trot, I followed on their heels. 

Inside the forest it was not as dark as I had expected to 
find it. I could recognize the backs of my companions, 
diough I sometimes found it hard to distinguish the ob¬ 
stacles which my mount was so skilfully avoiding. To 
tell the truth I was not much interested in the track, but 
for the most part kept my eyes glued to the canopy over¬ 
head, enthralled by watching it pass behind. Every now 
and then there would be a gap in the leafy roof, and 
through it I would catch a glimpse of the head of some 
tree taller than its fellows, which shone a golden-orange in 
the light of the setting sun. I would stare at it for as long 
as I could, turning my head to keep it in view. Patterny 
things would pass across the bright window—a net of 
vines, perhaps, or a branch decorated with a shapely stag¬ 
horn fern. 

Soon the twilight faded, and we rode through utter 
blackness. I could see nothing at all of the riders in front 
of me; but now and then the jingle of a bridle, or the snort 
of one of the ponies, told me they were there. Sometimes, 
too, a shouted warning, of a jutting branch or a low- 
hanging liana, would be passed back along the line. This, 
at last, was what I had been longing for, night in the deep 
jungle! It was a wonderful experience, but I fully realized 
the wisdom of my past caution. It was only the knowledge 
of the presence of other beings, and my trust in the horse 
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which carried me, that kept my mind at rest. And once, 
when the trail divided and my mount took an alternative 
route, so that for seemingly endless minutes I rode without 
human company, even my trust in the pony’s instinct could 
not quite dispel a growing disquiet. 

The track escaped from the jungle in the end. We rode 
out into the starlight and arrived in front of the rambling 
guest-house. The folk had heard us coming, and a torch 
flashed busily. We were shown to our rooms, simple but 
adequate; lost little time over washing, and turned up in the 
common-room for supper. 

It was a cool evening, and a group of the guests had 
drawn up their chairs in a circle round the hearth. After 
our meal, not liking to break in, we sat somewhat apart 
and commented on the chattering group with disfavour. 
In my case, I know, it was just reaction after the ride. 
Week-ending tourists seemed an anticlimax after the silence 
and mystery of the dark forest. One of the group, and 
apparently the moving spirit of its merriment, was a 
lady with a large mouth and a comfortable figure. 1 remem¬ 
ber that she jarred me more than any of the others. 

How completely false a first impression can be! The next 
evening saw us among the fireside circle, revelling in the 
company of the comfortable lady, whose heart, we dis¬ 
covered, was of the purest gold. She had spent a hard life 
in the sheep country—a pioneer pastoralist’s wife. In her 
own and her neighbours’ troubles she had seen and remem¬ 
bered only the good and the humour. Now she was pre¬ 
pared to pass on to others, in the shape of a flood of 
reminiscences, the benefit of her happy nature. 

My two companions were father and son; and though 
blessed with a sense of humour out of the ordinary, they 
were the last people on earth to be boisterous and demon¬ 
strative. Yet I was privileged to see them in a state of utter 
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collapse, after a bout of mirth which had lasted, almost 
without a break, for nearly two hours. I myself was so far 
gone that my laughing mechanism had completely gone on 
strike, and when stimulated merely racked me with a 
hundred catching aches. 

The stories which the good wife told were simple as 
nursery rhymes; but in the telling they became touched 
with happy life, and charged with the divine essence of 
the ridiculous. Most of them have long since slipped from 
my mind. One, I remember, concerned an old Irish neigh¬ 
bour of hers. He w r as driving his sulky into town one day 
with his wife sitting beside him, when the wheel hit a rock 
and the two of them were thrown out. In falling he managed 
somehow or other to knock the high heel off one of his 
elastic-sided riding-boots, so that when he scrambled to his 
feet he at once lurched over to one side. He sat down with 
a bang, and “Mother,” he wailed, ‘Tve broke me leg! One 
of them’s shorter than the other.” There he sat, and refused 
to budge an inch, until his wife had driven into the town 
and fetched out a doctor. 

It was largely on account of the lyre-birds that we were 
visiting the Lamington Park. (Both my companions were 
keen ornithologists.) Remembering my success with the 
bower-bird at Meteor, I had brought my movie camera, 
picturing in my mind some clearing in the jungle, lit by a 
kindly beam of sunlight, with a lyre-bird dancing and dis¬ 
playing himself quite unworried by the whir of my machine. 
Little did I know Menura alberti. During our whole stay on 
the plateau, ranging through the scrubs every day, we caught 
sight of only one lyre-bird. We were riding along one of 
die jungle trails when a reddish bird about the size and 
build of a small pheasant, and trailing an untidy assemblage 
of long feathers behind it, flew up suddenly from the ground 
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beside us. It rested for a brief second on a branch above our 
heads, and then dived swiftly in a patch of deep shadow. 
In the case of this, the northern species, the name lyre-bird 
is not particularly applicable, because the two long tail 
feathers do not form a lyre. 

Although we saw only this one, the Park teemed with 
the creatures. Rarely were we out of sound of their voices 
—and what voices! They say the Queensland lyre-bird is an 
even better mimic than its southern cousin, and that is say¬ 
ing a great deal. The forest seemed to be neatly divided up 
among the individuals, each male having a recognized beat. 
Walking along a scrub trail we would pass from one beat 
into another, each occupying about a hundred yards of 
frontage. The difference in the quality of the voices and 
the mimicking power of the individual birds was quite 
noticeable to anyone who listened carefully. The male car¬ 
ries on his performance in the intervals of grubbing around 
for food. Each seemed to have a regular sequence of calls, 
most of them being recognizable imitations of some familiar 
bird song or forest sound. When the repertory has been com¬ 
pleted, the performer signs it with the “natural” call of 
his species, a penetrating and ringing but very sweet whistle. 
The lyre-bird’s hall-mark is quite unmistakable and at once 
brings to mind an exuberant errand boy putting his fingers 
to his mouth and emitting the shrill clear whistle which 
only errand boys seem able to blow. It is a sound which 
could only come from the resonant throat of a large bird. 

Having thus written “finis” to his act, the lyre-bird im¬ 
mediately starts an encore; and so far as I can discover, he 
is quite happy to repeat himself for fourteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. 

The various imitations have to be acquired, one presumes. 
I once had the luck to hear an unseen performer practising 
the call of the stockwhip bird. Now this is such an incredible 
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noise that even the vocal cords of a lyre-bird require some 
drilling to get round it. This one started off with an 
attempt that was definitely poor, a mere clumsy caricature 
of the long clear whistle and the echoing crack. (He got 
the whistle easily enough: it was the crack that beat him.) 
There followed an obviously dissatisfied silence. Then he 
tried again. This time it was better. Again a thoughtful 
silence and again a new attempt. Now he had succeeded in 
capturing some of the mechanical venom which marks the 
stockwhip’s crack. He repeated his attempt some dozen 
times, each essay being quite noticeably more nearly perfect 
than the one before. At last he was satisfied. The miracle 
had been achieved: it would have taken an expert to spot 
the fake. He signified his pleasure (it was his only way of 
throwing his hat in the air) by letting rip the lyre-bird 
larrikin whistle as loudly as his well-trained lungs could 
blow it. It was nothing less than a wild proud paean of 
triumph, and I somehow felt disappointed in the absence 
of applause from the forest shadows. I know I instinctively 
raised my hands to clap. 

Our lady of the fireside anecdotes had paid calls on all 
the lyre-birds near the guest-house, and had carefully com¬ 
pared their several performances. None, she told us, could 
quite reach the high standard of “Whistling Rufus”, whose 
beat was beside the top of the track by which we had 
ridden up to the plateau. This accomplished performer was 
worth listening to at any hour, but was undoubtedly at his 
best in the early morning. So she, keen connoisseur, made 
a regular habit of getting up at five o’clock and walking 
the short mile down to his concert hall. Rufus, I feel sure, 
was fully aware of the honour that was being paid him, 
and set himself out not to disappoint so appreciative an 

audience. 

It was hard not to think of the Lamington lyre-birds as 
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disembodied voices, so invisible were they. Hard also, after 
listening to their rehearsals, not to attribute to them some 
human characteristics—a sense of fun, for instance. One day 
the three of us decided that it would be absurd to leave the 
Park with nodiing more than a fleeting glimpse of a single 
lyre-bird; so we set out on foot, determined to be patient and 
thorough. Not far from the guest-house was a fine bowl¬ 
shaped valley, of which the edge on one side had been 
roughly cleared. Standing there we could look down on acre 
after packed acre of virgin jungle lining the slopes of this 
natural amphitheatre. And we could hear the voices of the 
lyre-birds. It did not take us long to find a path which led 
into the heart of the scrub. 

We really were patient and thorough. Bird after bird we 
located by his whistling, and carefully stalked. We moved a 
few steps only at a time, taking great pains to avoid dis¬ 
turbing dead leaves or snapping a twig. Sometimes the voice 
of the songster would seem so close that we expected him to 
walk into the open under our noses at any moment. Then 
we would stand frozen into statues, hardly daring to breathe. 
The performance would suddenly stop; and then, after an 
interval of silence, we would hear it start again a score of 
yards away. Towards the end of the afternoon we had to 
admit defeat, and found our way back along the path to 
the high clearing. It was then that the lyre-birds demon¬ 
strated their sense of fun. It almost seemed as though they 
had been laughing at us all the time. We had hardly taken 
a dozen steps into the open when a bird at the edge of the 
forest let fly with his ringing whistle. There could be no 
doubt about it, there was a jolly jeer in it; and it said, “Sold, 
poor clumsy fools, sold!” as clearly as a whistle could. Then 
a second, and a third, and more and more took up the cry; 
until every lyre-bird in the valley was thumbing his nose to 
us in our discomfiture. The whole wide green bowl was 
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echoing to their laughter, and we did the only decent thing 
—sat down on a prone trunk and joined in the joke. 

While we were sitting diere among the untidy stumps 
enjoying the sunshine, we were visited with a stroke of 
luck which consoled us not a little for our failure and dis¬ 
appointment. It took the form of a big black bird which 
appeared over the rim of the valley, and flew straight to¬ 
wards us. At first we thought it might be a cockatoo; but 
its head was the wrong shape, and it had the unmistakable 
flight of a hawk. Soon it was almost directly above us: we 
noticed for the first time that in the middle of each wing 
there was a big white patch, like a window. We stared as it 
passed out of sight into the west, puzzled and curious. Then 
I remembered that I had Leach in my pocket and in a 
minute the mystery was solved. The recognition marks were 
so definite that there could be no shadow of doubt as to 
the identity of the stranger. It was a black-breasted buzzard. 
But if Leach was correct, it must have been a most unusual 
visitor to those mountains rising within sight of the sea; 
for this is what the little book said: “Hamirostra melano - 
sterna . . . . Very Rare, timber, plains, interior.” 


The lyre-bird is such a unique and marvellous creature 
that it merits something rather special in the way of a 
background; and the forests of the Macpherson Range 
provide it with the setting it deserves. Not all the scrubs 
in the National Park are beautiful (I can remember some 
quite dreary patches on our excursions); but some are so 
incomparably lovely that the sight of diem just about takes 
a man’s breath away. This is due chiefly to the wonderful 
variety of the ferns. “Ordinary” ferns grow over the 
forest floor, in groups among the moss-covered rocks,, in¬ 
terspersed with plants that looked like attenuated aspidis¬ 
tras, each bearing a spike of scarlet berries. Tree ferns, of 
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varying height and luxuriance, spring up in every little 
clearing. Then the upper branches of the trees, both big 
and small, carry a garden of epiphytic ferns, great bracket¬ 
like staghorns and birds’-nests. Finally, and perhaps most 
lovely of all, there are the climbing ferns, usually with small 
and delicately shaped leaves which clothe the trunks in 
lacework jackets, often to a height of twenty or thirty feet. 
The result simply beggars description. The tall straight 
forest trees, with ash-grey or rosy boles, dieir branches 
looped with knotted swinging vines, and the dainty in¬ 
tricacy of the fern fronds produce that rarest of combina¬ 
tions, delicacy of detail blended with perfectly proportioned 
masses. And the play of the light through the forest roof! 
This is always one of the attractions of woodland, and in 
that fern-decked jungle it was doubly attractive. If we hap¬ 
pened to be riding in shadow, and looked through the 
trunks toward the light of a clearing, the outlines of the 
trees would be blurred by their ferny trousers. As we rode 
nearer the blur would crystallize into a dainty tracery, with 
every detail clear in sharp black silhouette. When the light 
shone through a fern the fronds would glow a pale green, 
and the heads of the tall tree species would look like big 
rosettes of luminous feathers. It was almost too much of a 
good thing. 

When our small party rode, all unprepared, into this 
fairy forest, we were on our way to see the Park’s foremost 
tree exhibit, the antarctic beeches. At one time, apparently, 
Australia enjoyed (if that is the right word to use) a cool 
climate, and supported a vegetation which had originated in 
an antarctic continent, now lost beneath the sea. When the 
climate changed, this antarctic forest began to disappear, 
retreating further and further into the highlands. To-day 
a few representative forms remain as relics, isolated on the 
tops of the eastern mountains. Best known of them all is 
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Nothofagus Moorei , the antarctic beech, found only in the 
ranges of the Queensland-New South Wales border. 

The beech forest, when we found it, had an aura of 
haunted and hoary age such as I have rarely sensed in any 
other place. It was damp and cool and gloomy. The scattered 
piles of limestone rocks were moss-covered, and so were 
the gnarled trunks which grew amongst them. The trees 
had a queer arrangement, being grouped in rings about 
great masses of rotten wood, ten and fifteen feet across, as 
if they had been suckers springing from the rims of old 
stumps long since dead. Could this mean that we were 
looking at die remains of a still more ancient forest, a 
forest of massive giants which had brooded and died and 
rotted down, centuries before men landed on the shores 
and forced their way up through the tangled valleys from 
the sea? 

We left the Park the day following our visit to the beeches, 
and little more than a week later I found myself again in 
the border mountains. This time, alas! I was sitting in a 
train threading its way through the cuttings and tunnels of 
the new coast line soudiward towards New South Wales. 

I was leaving Queensland for good; and so deep was my 
dejection that my mind seemed quite numb. My eyes, glued 
to the open window, watched scene after familiar scene 
slip by, and lose itself behind us—the deserted bullock 
wagon underneath a gum, the shanty in a clearing, the 
scarlet-flowered bottle-brushes leaning to the waters of a 
running creek. The hills rose all around, higher and higher 
to the south and east. The farthest ridges showed deep 
blue against the grey of a softly clouded sky. Hidden some¬ 
where among them was the guest-house by which my 
friends and I had stood, so very recently, and gazed down 
on the lowland country flooded with the white mists of 
the morning. Perhaps even now a happy party was climbing 
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that wonder trail which led through mysterious forest dark¬ 
ness to the welcome of a crackling fire. Through some 
small corner of that jungle, so blue and far away, other 
folk were doubtless wandering, just as we had wandered, 
drinking in the beauty of the trees and ferns and vines, 
while the shy lyre-birds charmed them with their bold 
voices. I watched the mountains slowly shrink away, until 
the night came down and hid them; and in the darkness 
I made this promise: I am coming bac\. 
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Chapter io 

A NEW PROBLEM 


I kept my promise: I came back to Australia. 

Within a week or two of my arrival I was in the 
bush once more. But it was a very new and strange face 
of the continent that I was seeing now, country so different 
from the Queensland seaboard that it might have lain on 
the other side of the globe—even on another planet, I 
sometimes thought, when I looked out across a tortured 
landscape of broken hills, red and brown and yellow, with 
a cruel empty sky seemingly supported on a dozen twisting 
dust columns. “It is a terrible country you are going into,” 
I was told. “You will be glad to escape from it; but it will 
get you, and ever after you will find yourself longing to 
go back.” 

This is how I came to see it in the first place. Passing 
through Adelaide on my way to Melbourne, I lunched with 
one of my chiefs, Professor A. E. V. Richardson. 1 While 
I was enjoying my Murray cod he asked me if I knew 
what job I was to be put on to. I replied that I did not. 
He then told me he had suggested that I be sent to report 
on the problem of Erosion and Soil Drift, which had 
assumed threatening proportions in the more arid pastoral 
districts, especially in South Australia. I hardly thought 

1 A member of the Executive Committee of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, to whose fold I was returning after an interval 
of four years. 
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that I had the special qualifications necessary to tackle a 
problem of this kind, and said so; but he was reassuring. 

“Apart from common-sense and the habit of accurate 
observation,” he said, “I don’t know what special qualifi¬ 
cations are required at this stage. We don’t know what 
the problem really is. We don’t know the true extent of 
the trouble; though it is reported that die carrying capacity 
of wide areas of country has been reduced fifty per cent 
or more, and whole blocks are being abandoned on account 
of drift. Until we know what are the factors responsible 
for the changes that are taking place, we obviously can¬ 
not do very much. If we can put our finger on the real 
cause, it might be possible to devise a cure, or at the worst 
the extension of the trouble could probably be prevented. 

“You are a biologist. It is quite on the cards that the 
problem will turn out to be a purely biological one, hinge- 
ing on die rabbit. In that semi-desert country rabbits 
breed up to plague numbers every few years, and are very 
destructive to the vegetation. It is die disappearance of the 
plants that has allowed the wind to work on the soil, caus¬ 
ing it to drift. If you take on the job, all you will be expected 
to do is to define the problem. That is often half the battle. 
When we know exactly what is happening, and why it is 
happening, we should be able to decide whether the solution 
lies with botanists or soil experts, whether it must depend 
on the control of the rabbit, or is fundamentally a question 
of stock management.” 

It is strange how one can live in complete ignorance of 
certain major events and phenomena, even though they 
may receive their due share of publicity. I am ashamed to 
say that until that talk over luncheon in an Adelaide hotel 
I was unaware of the phenomenon of soil erosion. Yet 
during recent years, when drought has struck almost every 
continent of the world, the process, usually slow and insidi- 
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ous, has moved with a speed so terrifying, and has demon¬ 
strated in so spectacular a fashion its power to turn fertile 
lands into unprofitable wastes, that erosion has become 
front-page news and the subject of learned leaders in The 
Times . To the various distressed areas of the earth has been 
added the Dust Bowl of the American Middle West; while 
other regions, less spectacular in their deterioration (red 
rolling dust-clouds have a grandeur of their own), are 
going the way of those barren and denuded Chinese hills 
which once were clothed with a fertile and cultivated soil. 

The hillsides were killed for man by water erosion, the 
washing-away of the surface soil by heavy rains after clear¬ 
ing and injudicious cultivation had destroyed the cover of 
vegetation which had protected and bound it. Wind, and not 
water, has made the Dust Bowl; but the same factors have 
been the root cause of the trouble—clearing and injudicious 
cultivation. Here the cultivation was injudicious because 
the soil was of a type which lost its cohesion when, 
ploughed and fallowed, it gradually dried out under the 
burning sun as month after month passed and no rain fell. 
When the wind rose the soil broke down and began to 
move. The finer particles were blown away as far-travel¬ 
ling dust, while the heavier sand drifted over the surface 
of the ground. This loose drift gave to the wind a biting 
edge, turning it, so to speak, into sandpaper, and greatly 
increasing its erosive power. Thus the destruction of the 
surface soil increased more and more rapidly. With every 
blow the flying dust grew thicker, and the sand drift piled 
higher against the fences and farm-houses. The crops 
failed, naturally. Farmers and their families (unabashed 
by press photographers) knelt in rows outside their homes 
and prayed for rain, which they thought would give them 
back the kindly and bounteous world they used to know. 
But the experts noted the changes in the soil, and realized 
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that none of the present generation of farmers, and possibly 
none of their descendants either, would ever see that land 
recover all of the fertility that had been blown away. 

The drift in the Australian arid pastoral country is a by¬ 
product of wind erosion, which differs from that in the 
prairie States of North America only in that the destruction 
of the vegetation which paved the way for it was due to 
causes other than clearing for the plough. What these causes 
were, it was apparently my task to determine. 

The people of the pastoral country in Australia—any 
part of it, but more particularly in the arid belt that I was 
soon to know so well—think a lot of the weather. Or, to - 
be more exact, they think a lot about it. Of the weather, 
and of the rain which doesn’t come when it should, or 
comes too suddenly and too heavily, they have not a very 
high opinion. Coming from a land where even the 
farmers cannot tell you whether a fall of rain registered 
half-an-inch, or fifteen points, or five, it was strange to find 
even toddlers raingauge-conscious. And raingauge-conscious 
I quickly had to become myself, for so much of the earnest 
talk I had to listen to in the months that followed my 
taking over the task of investigating sand drift took this 
form: “At the end of August, five months since the last 
decent fall, we only registered 162 points. Then, just as 
I was thinking of selling a mob of wether weaners, we 
got a bit of a storm. Seventy-five points fell at the house, 
and the Eight-Mile got over an inch. Smith, our neighbour 
on the east, missed it altogether, the poor cow. He only 
collected a point or two. The rain freshened up the bush 
no end; and I see there’s quite a bit of bindi-eye and spinach 
coming on, though the sheep aren’t giving it much of a 

chance.” 

Maps are deceptive things; and few could be more de- 
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ceptive than the map of the State of South Australia, with 
its low-lying country all coloured green, and its scattered 
blue lakes—Eyre, Torrens, Frome, Callabonna, Gairdner 
—some of them big enough to be the stage of a full-size 
naval battle. There is sometimes water in these lakes, after 
a heavy fall of rain. At other times they are salt-pans. Often 
they look as if they had water in diem, but haven’t. 

Dr C. T. Madigan, the Adelaide geologist, who has in¬ 
vestigated much of die inland desert country by aeroplane, 
dropped a spear in the centre of Lake Eyre, and then flew 
round and photographed it sticking upright in the salt. 
His pilot, who had specific instructions not to land on die 
lake, then swooped low enough to graze the surface with 
the plane’s wheels; and these marks were also photographed. 
So much for die lovely blue lakes. 

A more accurate idea of the State can be gained by 
studying a map that shows the average annual rainfall, and 
using one’s imagination. 

In a book I read many years ago various criteria were 
suggested to help define the term desert. One of them, I 
remember, was “an area receiving less than ten inches of 
rain per annum”. This is a bit sweeping, and is certainly 
unsatisfactory; but at least it indicates that ten inches of 
rain in die course of a year is a very niggardly allowance. 
In South Australia the ten-inch rainfall line is roughly 
parallel to the indented coast. The area to the north of it, 
which receives less than this meagre allotment of heavenly 
water, comprises nine-tenths of the State . It includes the 
greater part of the pastoral, as opposed to the farming, 
country; and a fact which will probably be news to most 
of the graziers themselves—it carries rather less than a quar¬ 
ter of the sheep population of the State. 

This, the arid pastoral belt, was to be the locus of my 
investigation. It is a country with a character all its own 
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and even a charm of its own; though to many people it 
appears wholly depressing and desolate. 

I saw the arid pastoral country first from the Burra hills, 
part of the Mount Lofty-Flinders Range system which 
runs northward from behind Adelaide inland towards Lake 
Eyre. This chain of hills collects the rain; but as the land 
falls away to the plain on either side, the rainfall decreases 
with remarkable suddenness. I believe that in places a 
distance of four miles will see an inch knocked off the 
annual rainfall, which is an enormous drop when the total 
figure is only about ten inches. Our road wound about 
among rounded summits, crossed a rickety-looking bridge 
over a dry creek, with its banks cut away and gullied into 
a miniature Grand Canyon, and then breasted the last rise. 
The hills stopped abruptly. Ahead of us stretched a plain, 
which somehow gave the impression of being a shelf jutting 
out into the void. 

At the base of the line of hills lay a narrow belt of 
sterile dust-swept waste. It was once a group of little wheat 
farms, and remained as a monument to the victory of nature 
and man’s defeated optimism. Past the deserted blocks with 
their ruined homes the road entered a patch of mallee. 
Then it emerged on to the open plain. The soil of the plain 
was reddish-yellow; and on it grew scattered saltbush and 
bluebush, tiny knee-high woody scrubs with silver and 
blue-grey leaves. 

As we drove eastward—at breakneck speed, trailed by 
a cloud of dust—the sun set behind the hills we had just 
left, and I saw my first desert evening. A green light spread 
over the vast dome of the sky, where little orange clouds 


2 Malice is the name given to certain species of EucalyptiJS whic 
assume a dwarf, almost shrub-like form, with a number cof SSc 
(which grow from a big bulbous root-excellent fuel) J ns ^ a £ T™]* 
thick trunk. Hence the Mallee, the district in which these scrubby little 
eucalypts provide the substitute for a respectable forest. 
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were floating. One by one the stars appeared, while the 
heavens darkened first to indigo and then to black. 

The home in which I found myself for the next few days 
was a sprawling bungalow with wide verandas. It had a 
little garden surrounded by an artemisia hedge, which was 
an improvement on the six-foot iron fences so often erected 
round gardens in that part of the world to protect them 
from dust- and sand-storms. Round about die house and 
garden was a bare patch of ground, on which a kerosene 
can or two, discarded motor parts, and some sheep’s skulls 
could be seen here and there. The raingauge stood in a 
place of honour, protected by a tiny square of netting. 

My kind host, whom I accompanied on his rounds, took 
on himself the task of pumping me full of practical in¬ 
formation about the country, its plants, and its problems. 
And I was incidentally broken into two mild hardships 
which I was to suffer, almost without relief, for day after 
day, week after week, and month after month to come— 
living on a perpetual diet of mutton, and being a perpetual 
passenger in cars. 

Breakfast was chops, or sometimes curry. At midday 
we had cold mutton, generally a shoulder, as often as not 
pulled out of a calico bag and eaten with fingers and a 
pocket-knife somewhere out on the run. In the evening 
there was hot roast. Of them all, I liked the cold meat 
best; for saltbush mutton is the flesh of an animal athlete, 
good sweet lean, almost like venison. With tomato sauce 
and bread and butter, and washed down with tea, it makes 
as good a monotony-meal as any I know. Anyhow, I never 
sickened of it. 

Being a perpetual passenger I found it harder to get used 
to: it is bad for the digestion among other things. But I 
wonder if it is worse than being a perpetual driver, as some 
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of the managers of these outback sheep-stations have to be, 
averaging anything between 50 and 100 miles a day for at 
least five days in the week. In that part of the world the 
passenger’s chief job is to open the gates. I wish I had 
kept a tally of the gates I have opened in all my travels. 
I know that on one particularly heavy day I opened 
forty! 

The station on which I first stayed was interesting 
country, and visually not in the least unattractive, especi¬ 
ally where belts of black oak (one of the Casuarinas) 
mingled with open bluebush plain. The bluebush is a 
favourite plant of mine. I love its round, almost billow¬ 
ing, contours, and the effect of its silver-blue foliage against 
the bare red soil. The soil was very bare just then, for 
drought was reigning. It had been reigning with hardly 
a break for something like twelve years. By this I do not 
mean that rain had fallen only once or twice in this period, 
but that there had been a long run of poor seasons. Most 
of the stations round about had failed to register their 
average annual rainfall in any year since 1921. 

Droughts, like deserts, are rather hard to define, and in 
this part of the world especially so. Theoretically a drought 
can be measured by comparison with a normal year; but 
there is no such thing as a normal year or normal rain¬ 
fall here: an average rainfall perhaps, but normality is a 
matter of opinion. (When an average annual rainfall of 
8 inches is derived from these figures for successive years, 
12, 3, 6, 14, and 5 inches, what is a normal year?) More¬ 
over, in practice, one is forced to conclude that the measure 
of a drought depends on the number of stock carried on a 
property. As this will undoubtedly be a novel idea to most 
people, I had better explain it more fully. 

The most important features of the climate of the semi- 
desert pastoral country of South Australia are infrequent 
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rains and an exceedingly dry atmosphere. The latter means 
excessive evaporation, especially in the summer when tem¬ 
peratures of over ioo° are far from rare. This in turn 
means that the lighter falls, which merely moisten the sur¬ 
face of the soil, are valueless to promote the growth of 
plants. Plant growth, and thus stock feed, depends in fact 
on a very small number of “good’’ or effective rains. 

Many a time I have been told that the total rainfall for 

the year means little or nothing: “Sometimes when it is 

above die average things are tight all the time”. Usually 

my informant would go on to declare that he could do 

splendidly on five inches a year, if he could select how and 

when it was to fall. “I’d have a couple of inches,” he would 

say, “in November, and another inch three weeks later. 

That would give me summer feed. Then I’d have the 

rest as a good, slow, steady fall in June or July when the 

weather was cool, and I’d be set like a jelly for the rest 
of the year ” 

A few rainless months hold no terror for the sheepman 

because the feed growing in that country is so persistent. 

It does not rot away and disappear after growth has stopped 

and the greenness gone, but remains highly nutritious. To 

anyone used to “better” country, the sight of fat and thriving 

sheep where the only visible fodder is the shrivelled and 

unappetizing-looking saltbush and a sparse grey prickly 

growth of bindi-eye always seems next door to the mirac¬ 
ulous. 

A certain amount of feed will grow after every good 
rain. Some of it will be provided by ephemeral plants, which 
thrive in the arid belt solely by virtue of their power to 
germinate, flower, and seed in an incredibly short space 
of time (in fact they are drought-escaping rather than 
drought-resistant). Much of it, however, will be persistent, 
and will hang on indefinitely, dormant or even dead 
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Now it should begin to be clear why the intensity of 
stocking is so important. The sheepman is presented by 
mother nature with periodic supplies of fodder for his stock 
in a highly imperishable form. If he is cautious he will 
use them carefully, knowing that the next gift, like the 
dividend from speculative mining shares, may not appear 
when it ought to. If he takes a chance on regularity of 
payment, so to speak, and runs big numbers on his property, 
he may be badly caught out. He will then suffer from 
a drought which his neighbour may have escaped. 

I had read a lot, and seen a little, of the recent drought 
in western Queensland, during which millions of sheep 
had perished. I was therefore rather surprised to discover 
that sheep were not dying, and had not died, wholesale 
in South Australia, which had apparently suffered an equi¬ 
valent reduction in rainfall. The explanation of this seem¬ 
ingly topsy-turvy state of affairs—of almost-desert proving 
safer in a drought than a region with about twice its rain¬ 
fall—is purely botanical. The plains of western Queenland 
are grass country, and grass will lose its nutriment, rot, and 
blow away in a relatively short time. South Australia, on 
the other hand, possessed in the perennial saltbush 8 and 
bluebushes 4 a reserve supply of fodder which would only 
disappear as it was eaten. 

The fact that the “bush” had been eaten too much 
during the lean years when other feed had failed turned 
out to be the key to the problem of drift and erosion. 
Over-grazing had killed and destroyed the bush over thous¬ 
ands of square miles of country; and when the plant cover 
had disappeared, the soil lay unprotected at the mercy of 

the wind. 

I didn’t learn all this at once, needless to say; but I did 
learn a good deal during those first two or three days when 
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I was being driven from paddock to paddock and dam to 
dam, sometimes over open plains where the old-man blue- 
bush grew four feet high, and sometimes through mile 
after mile of black-oak scrub. 

We covered plenty of ground; but then we had to in 
order to see all of the run, for the leases held by my host’s 
family totalled nearly 900 square miles. This seems an im¬ 
mense chunk of land; but it must be realized that in country 
where 60 sheep to the square mile may be heavy stocking, 
and some properties carry half that, or less, 100 square 
miles (64,000 acres) is a small holding. Perhaps I can be 
excused for smiling, therefore, when that learned periodical 
Nature, in a review of my report on drift and erosion, 
talked about “farms”. 

Needless to say, one of the least obtrusive features of the 
landscape of that pastoral country was the stock. We some¬ 
times drove for hours with never a glimpse of a sheep; 
and yet we might see obvious signs of overstocking! The 
land, however, was pleasantly far from being dead. For one 
thing, we would meet families of kangaroos all over the 
place. The family parties generally consisted of one big old- 
man, very red in the coat; one or two “blue” does; usually 
at least two “fliers”—that is, youngsters at their speediest 
stage, before weight and age or a family had taken the edge 
off their agility—and probably a baby hardly out of the 
pouch. They would all make off when disturbed, stringing 
out according to their different travelling powers, and jump¬ 
ing zigzag through the bluebushes. If unhurried they 
clambered through any fences which happened to cross 
their path; otherwise they would take them in a flying 
bound. Occasionally, if we chased them and honked the 
horn, one would become so flustered that it would misjudge 
the jump, and hitting the top wire of the fence with its 


o 
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toes, it would come such a thumping somersaulting purler 
that we would expect its neck to be broken. But they 
never seemed to hurt themselves. They looked a little dazed, 
certainly, but would always be up and away in a couple of 
seconds. 

By far the commonest kangaroo in the dry parts of South 
Australia is the red (Macropus rufus). “Scrubbers”, which 
I think must be the great grey, giganteus, I saw only about 
four times, and as their name indicates, always in the scrubby 
country. Wallabies have, practically speaking, vanished ex¬ 
cept for a very occasional rock wallaby in the hills, as have 
all the interesting little marsupials such as the jumping mice 
and the rabbit-bandicoots or “bilbies”. The big wallaroo, 
which they call the euro in this State, is common enough, 
however. It is found mostly among the rocky rises, and is 
like a small heavily-built kangaroo with a shaggy coat. 

The bilbies were apparently ousted from the country, 
actively and literally, by the rabbits. These invaders now 
own the bilby warrens; and very useful they must have 
found the ready-made homes, for the open plain country 
has a good deal of limestone in the soil, either as rubble or 
as a solid sheet, which must make burrowing painfully 
hard labour. One could always tell the warrens from some 
distance off, because the bush growing on them was so 
vigorous and healthy. Just then, of course, they were 
deserted, for drought had reduced the rabbit population 

to a vanishing point. 

Then there were the emus, which were quite common. 
On the very first day one rushed out on to the track, and 
tore along in front of the car, its bear-fur plumage flop¬ 
ping with every colossal stride. We accelerated to just over 
40 miles an hour before we made it swerve to one side. When 
travelling at speed an emu holds its neck stretched forward, 
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and the feet seem to pause for a fraction of a second before 
each powerful backward drive. 

Emus are the stupidest brutes in creation. We came on 
them most commonly in ones and twos, walking along the 
fences. When the car drew near (station tracks usually 
hug the paddock fences) they would break into a run, and 
every now and then make a frantic sideways barge at die 
wires. Their feathers would be torn out in handfuls, and 
my driver would yell aloud in annoyance and anxiety, fear¬ 
ing a break and a stop for repairs. A couple of months later, 
when the weather warmed up, the chicks were about. The 
first I saw was the size of a turkey. Then I had the luck 
to surprise a mother emu with three fluffy striped babies 
which, to judge by their size, could hardly have been hatched 
more than a day. They were close to a rabbit-netting fence. 
The man I was with caught them without difficulty, and 
held them while I took their portrait. I wanted to keep 
one, but he told me that young emus were messy pets! 

The smaller bird fry were for the most part familiar, 
though I do not think I knew the beautiful blue-green 
ringneck parrots. One gorgeous bird was definitely new to 
me—the Major Mitchell cockatoo. Somehow the military 
title suits admirably; for the Major Mitchell wears its simple 
and sleek plumage proudly, as if it were a full-dress uni¬ 
form; and it is a strident brute. Pure white, it shows 
a flush of salmon-pink about the breast, deepening under 
the wings. The crest is striped with orange, and is always 
being cocked up insolently. The sight and sound of these 
creatures always gave me acute pleasure. Their distribution 
is a most puzzling thing. They haunt certain localities, and 
are completely absent from great tracts of country which 
seem almost identical in character. 

Galahs, needless to say, swarmed everywhere; and the 
white corellas—the most intelligent and easily tamed of 
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the cockatoos—were almost as abundant. The two species 
mingled in apparent friendliness. Flocks, several thousand 
strong, would converge on die dams in the late afternoon, 
making the most unearthly din as they flew overhead. 

The galahs were old friends of mine, but here for the 
first time I noticed one or two peculiar and pleasant little 
tricks of theirs. There was the way in which they rose off 
the ground when they were unalarmed and just bobbing 
about with nothing particular to do. A mob of several 
dozen, or perhaps several hundred, would be strutting about 
the plain. Suddenly, as if they were passive and light as 
thistledown and a puff of wind had disturbed them, they 
would open their wings and be wafted gently up into the 
air, and then all settle down again. I also noticed that when¬ 
ever a galah flew out of a tree it would invariably start off 
with a series of quick flaps, and then deliberately change 

gear, reducing its wing-beats to half speed. 

Lastly, I found that galahs had a rollicking sense of fun. 
One has only to watch them round the house to realize this. 
A flock will appear from nowhere, and after fluttering about 
and shouting at one another for a while, will make straight 
for the wireless aerial. Some will perch on the aerial wire 
itself, and after doing a short balancing stunt with flapping 
wings, will grab on with their beaks and start turning ac 
somersaults. Odiers will settle on the top of the sloping 
wires which support the mast, and slide down em one y 
one. Those that do not happen to be performing at any given 
moment fly around, teasing and cheering on eir com 
panions. A more delightful variety-show for an accomp - 
ment to afternoon tea on a hospitable veranda it would be 

hard to imagine. 


Often when driving rapidly and in relative comfort over 
the great spaces of the inland I have tried to picture the 
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first pioneer pastoralists pushing their way into the unex¬ 
plored and unknown country. Sometimes it seems almost 
a miracle that the land was ever settled at all. Even 
allowing for the fact diat stocking has led to the disappear¬ 
ance of many of the natural surface waters, the original 
allowance was meagre in the extreme. In my mind I fill 
up the wells and dams, and abolish the pumps and the 
windmills, the fences and the roads. Then my imagina¬ 
tion inevitably conjures up the picture of a bearded man, 
shading his anxious eyes against the sun and wondering, 
as he gazes over a featureless plain shimmering in mirage, 
in which direction he should turn his horse. 

The North-eastern 5 district of South Australia is almost 
suburban in comparison with the country I was later to 
see; but it must have been a nightmare to the pastoralist 
explorers. I spent month after month travelling through 
this region, and never once did I see permanent natural 
water. There may have been a spring or two hidden away 
in the hills, such as are found in the Flinders Range further 
north and west; but I never heard tell of one. The so-called 
creeks run suddenly after heavy rain, and then return to 
their normal condition—a dry bed of sand between lines of 
picturseque red gums. 

It is not as though the land were a desert: it must have 
been far otherwise when the white man first saw the 
country in its unravished state. It is merely waterless. I 
think there can be no doubt that it was never permanently 
inhabited by the aboriginals; and probably the greater part 
of the animal life moved into it only when the flush of feed 
was on. The coming of the white man was therefore a 
great boon to the wild creatures, for in providing water for 

5 I give it a capital because it is one of the officially recognized 
pastoral districts in the State. The North-east is actually not the north¬ 
eastern part of South Australia as a whole (that corner is part of the 
Far North), but lies between Lake Frome and the Murray River. 
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his stock he unintentionally benefited the kangaroos and 
emus, the parrots and cockatoos, and all the other creatures 
which before his coming had only been able to make these 
regions a temporary home, but now were able to live there 
permanently. 

In other parts of the inland pastoral country bores and 
wells are the fashion. Here the land is dotted with dams 
(tanks, as they call them in New South Wales), which are 
nothing but artificial ponds dug out by horse- or bullock- 
drawn scoops. Some of them are ioo yards square and 
nearly thirty feet deep, and are haunted by seagulls! My 
host told me he had calculated that the sheep only drank 
one-seventh of the water which ran into his dams; the rest 
was licked up by the thirsty sun. 

I have said that the North-east was almost suburban. Once 
I made this remark to a woman on one of the stations. 
“I suppose we are really,” she said, “what with cars and 
the railway so near. But there are times when we feel 
terribly cut off from things.” And she proceeded to tell me 
this story. 

“Some years ago my husband was very ill, and I had to 
get the doctor. The nearest was at Terowie, about ioo 
miles away. There had been a terrible storm, and our 
phone was not in order. The creek was in flood too, so 
1 had to walk to the railway—but that’s only seven miles. 
When I got there I found that the phone line had been 
washed away. I got through to the doctor in the end; but 
the call had to go half-way round Australia—they relayed 
it through Broken Hill and Sydney and Melbourne and 
Adelaide. 

“My husband was in an awful state when I got back, 
and actually asked for the kiddies to be brought in to him. 

I expected the doctor to turn up at tea-time; but when 
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eight, and nine, and then ten o’clock came I knew some¬ 
thing had happened to him. I guessed that he had got 
bogged in a certain creek, so I took the car out to look for 
him. The creek was only nine miles from the house, but 
when I was about five miles out the car broke down. I 
was in an awful fix then; but I knew I couldn’t do any¬ 
thing at home without the doctor, and I felt pretty sure 
that I knew where he had been held up, so I got out and 
walked on.” 

She paused for a moment; and although I knew her 

story would end happily (for I could hear her husband’s 

cheery voice coming from the hall, where he was talking 

to one of the boundary riders on the station phone) I felt 

strangely anxious. What if dog-tired, and nine miles from 

home, where her husband might even at that moment be 

dying, she had discovered that her calculations were 

wrong? The doctor might have been held up somewhere 
else. 

“And was the doctor at the creek?” I asked. 

Yes, he was there all right. His car was stuck. I 
couldn’t do anything to help him, for it was hopelessly 
bogged, and I had been on my feet for nearly fourteen 
hours and wasn’t much use for navvy work. So we walked 
back to my car. The doctor managed to start it again after 

a while, and we got back to the homestead at two in the 
morning. He fixed Tom up all right.” 



Chapter n 

THE KINGDOM OF THE DUST 


W hen I said good-bye to my first host in the North¬ 
east, he said that he was glad I had had calm days 
and not dust-storms all the time, which would 
have been quite on the cards. I was actually rather sorry 
myself, for I was anxious to know what a dust-storm was 
really like; I had, so to speak, an official interest in them. 
It was not long, however, before the experience arrived. 

A few days later I was sitting in the little carriage-cum- 
guard’s-van tacked on to the rear of one of the long freight 
trains that are for ever running to and fro along the 
Broken Hill line. Between us and the engine was a string 
of open trucks filled with a queer metallic muddy-Iooking 
powder—the “concentrate” from the silver-lead mines. 
It was a heavy load, and the engine was labouring. The 
labour increased when a wind suddenly rose, dead ahead, 
and quickly built up to half-gale strength. Then the dust 
began to blow. 

The contrast between the views on either side of the 
line was very striking. To the right it could hardly be 
said that there was a view at all, for it was often difficult 
to see more than a yard or two beyond the railway fence. 
When the dust-clouds thinned a trifle, I could make out the 
scattered ghosts of sandalwood trees growing on what 
looked like yellow asphalt—a scoured dry surface without 
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a plant of any kind. On the other side of the line a carpet 
of silver saltbush stretched away to the horizon. There 
was a slight dust haze, it is true, but not enough to obscure 
the distance. Later I was to learn that this block of country 
suffered from a lack of permanent water, so the lessee had 
been unable to stock it continuously through the drought. 
On that day I realized diat man must share the blame with 
providence for the dust-storms which have increased to 
plague his existence. 

City housewives can hardly be expected to realize what 

dust means to their sisters in the interior. Perhaps this simple 

statement will help them to form an adequate picture. I 

remember that it was the 22nd of October when I stopped 

for lunch at a little tin house in the Far North. My hostess— 

we had started talking about the dust—told me this: “We 

have had seven dust-storms already this month: I don’t mean 

just days with dust in the air, but bad enough for me to 

have to clean the house out. Three out of the seven were 

bad, and by that I mean that I got about half a kerosene 

tin of dust and sand out of every room!” A dust-storm 

every three days, and a bad one every week—what a 
paradise! 

The dust, I felt, had almost succeeded in darkening the 
lives of the people in this part of South Australia. It cer¬ 
tainly had darkened their homes. In Queensland the home¬ 
steads I knew were open and light and airy. Here the folks 
lived indoors in a perpetual twilight, behind lace curtains 
and half-drawn blinds. In Queensland the families were 
happily rooted. Here diey ran away and lived in Adelaide 
when they could, leaving a manager in charge. But although 
the houses were depressing, I found in them the same kind¬ 
ness and hospitality that I had found in Queensland. 

If the dust can make the lives of the human inhabitants 
of die inland trying and wretched, one can easily imagine 
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what it must mean to the sheep. Sometimes, in particu¬ 
larly bad storms, scores and even hundreds of sheep will 
be buried alive. Often when not buried and smothered, 
their fleeces will collect so much sand that they cannot rise, 
and they will die of starvation unless they are discovered in 
time. I was told of one man who at shearing time had to 
cart a number of his sheep to the wool-shed in a lorry; and 
then, to free them of some of their sand load, he took them 
one by one and bounced them upside down on a wire- 
spring mattress, which he rigged up for the purpose. 

The sand and dust work right through to the skin; 
and the freshly shorn sheep in this part of the world look 
like piebald ponies. On one of the stations that I visited 
a strip of about eight inches wide had been left down the 
back of each animal by the shearers, for the wool along 
the spine was so sandy that it ruined the cutters and combs. 

Two days after I had silently disagreed with my first 
host when he congratulated me on not having to experi¬ 
ence a dust-storm, I was driving cross-country near the 
New South Wales border. My hair was hard and dry and 
grey, and my hands had the almost-greasy feeling which 
a fine dust covering brings. The taste of dust had been in 
my mouth for nearly thirty-six hours. 

I was sitting beside a cheerful and garrulous little man 
who was skilfully piloting a buckboard over a track of 
astonishing vileness. We had left behind an expanse of 
saltbush-covered plain, and were making for a range of 
hills. On every side were outcrops of rock, mostly red 
and yellow, but some purplish-blue with green and copper- 
coloured splashes and veins, and some of pure quartz 
which looked exactly like piles of rather dirty chunked-up 
snow such as arc scraped together in a city street. Occa- 
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sionally a whole slope would be strewn with little quartz 
pebbles, all white and shining in the sunlight. 

The track soon tackled the side of a hill whose surface 
was composed of red rock fragments of all sizes and shapes 
and sharpnesses. A few woebegone shrubs were growing 
round about, most of them dead or dying. To our left 
the plain stretched away mile after mile, sometimes silver 
with healthy saltbush, but mostly bare and red. Except 
for the fence lines and a couple of windmills, there was no 
sign of human settlement or activity anywhere. It was 
the most lonely, the most desolate, the most unfriendly 
scene I had ever looked upon. The driver pointed to a 
scar on the slope above us, and told me that it was an 
abandoned radium mine. Nowhere, I felt, could a more 
suitable spot be found as a home for this unnatural mineral 
than that unnatural hillside in this unnatural land. 

The day had started cold though sunny. Later the wind 
rose, and the cold became bitter and piercing. Low heavy 
clouds appeared, trailing showers across the plain below 
us. With each freshening gust of wind dust curtains whirled 
up from the bare red patches. They mingled with the low- 
hanging clouds, making it impossible to tell whether the 
haze advancing on us was wet or dry. 

When we dropped down the far side of the hills and 
approached a tree-lined creek, we drove straight into a 
really juicy storm. We first saw the line of gums through 
a yellow mist of fine dust. Then a turbulent gust hit the 
flats, and the trees were blotted out. The air was as thick 
as a London fog. Then, all at once, the sand began to 
move, and the ground seemed to be liquefied and to flow 
away in front of us like red quicksilver. We pulled up 
the car, for it was quite impossible to follow the track. 

While we were standing there waiting for the wind to 
subside and the air to clear a little, a heavy shower passed 
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over. Big smacking drops bombarded the car. The water 
picked up the dust at once; and in half-a-minute the wind¬ 
screen looked as if it had been sprayed with red paint. 
This reminded my companion that his windscreen had 
already suffered in a sand-storm, and he carefully pointed 
out the little pits which the flying grains had made in the 
glass. 

It is no uncommon thing for a windscreen to be ruined 
in a sand-storm. One man I know was caught on the 
now infamous Strzelecki Track, and came out of a par¬ 
ticularly bad storm with the glass of his screen so frosted 
that he could hardly see through it at all. He had to drive 
widi his windscreen up for the rest of the trip—not a very 
enjoyable way of motoring in that part of the world. 

That drive through the dust and the showers was merely 
the prelude to a day’s work—or what for me took the place 
of a day’s work. This consisted of being driven through 
paddock after paddock and absorbing information about 
fodder plants, and particularly about saltbush. For this was 
saltbush country, not bluebush country like that of the 
station on which I first stayed. I saw paddocks of healthy 
though somewhat dry-looking bush, comfortably support¬ 
ing sheep at the rate of about 25 to the square mile (a 
sheep to 25 acres) without the visible assistance of any 
other plants. I saw paddocks with die bush completely 
stripped—“black as the ace of spades” as the men de¬ 
scribed it—which might or might not recover according 
to whether rain would fall soon enough. I saw other pad- 
docks skinned and bare, with the drift sand scooting over 
the ground at every blow. Once I was shown a little corner, 
a long way from the nearest water, which had managed to 
survive in somediing like its virgin state. It was a sight 
for sore eyes, and a very useful indication of the extent 
of the changes which had taken place since the white man 
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settled the land. There was actually grass about, and the 
foliage of the shrubs grew down to the very ground; and 
I saw little bushes here which had practically vanished 
from the general landscape. There were also scores of 
kangaroos, which can always be trusted to discover every 
spot where good feed is growing. 

At tea-time we arrived at my companion’s little house. 
It was shuttered against the dust; and “Kingsford Smith”, 
the wind-driven electric-light generator, was roaring like 
an air raid on its tower. All night long the roar kept up, 
and the house rocked and groaned as if it were fighting to 
keep on its foundations. 

After a month or two among the stations on either side of 
the Broken Hill line, I wandered off into other parts of the 
State. When I returned to the North-east summer had 
unsheathed its sword. One afternoon (filling in time before 
being picked up by a car which was to take me out to 
a station some distance from the railway) I sat on the top 
of a hill and looked over what must have been one of 
the most ill-treated areas in the district. It was so denuded, 
so utterly barren and bare, that the few living shrubs seemed 
quite out of place. There was not a cloud in the sky, and 
not a movement in the air; and on every side twisted red 
dust columns crept about the plain. At one time over a 
dozen were in sight. 

Willy-willies usually appear on windless days. This puzzled 
me greatly until the cause of the phenomenon was explained 
to me. On a hot still day the air immediately above the 
ground will be heated by contact with, and reflection from, 
the earth, and will tend to rise up through the cooler layers 
above. The diffusion will be more rapid in some spots than 
in others; and here upward-rushing currents will develop, 
lust as water escaping down a waste-pipe of a wash-hand 
basin gets into a whirl, so these air currents take on a 
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spiral twist; and this sucks rp the dust and debris until a 
solid-looking column hundreds of feet high is formed. 

The power of a willy-willy is amazing I know, because 
I have been in the middle of one. It was just such a day as 
this—scorching and still; and I had been helping a man put 
up a windmill. We were resting from our labours, and the 
billy was on the boil. I had been reading the instructions 
about the oiling of the mill, and was holding the printed 
folder in my hand. I remember my companion had just 
made the delightful statement that he hated shaving at that 
time of year, because you felt every one of the six legs of 
the flies which walked over your face, when I noticed that 
the foliage of some trees about fifty yards away suddenly 
began to dance and toss in a most unnatural fashion. I 
simply could not understand it; for, as I say, there was not 
a breath of wind. The branches heaved more and more 
wildly and a cloud of dust rose up between the trunks and 
started to move in our direction. I hardly had time to pull 
my hat over my face before the willy-willy hit us. Some 
seconds of mad confusion followed; and when I deemed 
it safe to open my eyes, die dust column was a hundred 
yards away. In it was entangled most of the litter which 
had been lying about from the unpacking of the windmill 
parts; while the lubrication brochure, which had slipped out 
of my hand when I grabbed my hat, was floating like a 
little white butterfly high up in the sky. A pair of eagles, 
which had been circling overhead for the last half-hour, 
were apparently so smitten with curiosity that they swung 

over to investigate it. 

From the hill where I had watched the willies I found 
my way down to the little township of Olary. Two or 
three men from the station I proposed to visit had arrived 
that afternoon with a mob of 2000 sheep, and were busy 
loading them into trucks. A car was coming out to collect 
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the men when the job was finished, and I was to return 
with them. 

I sat on the veranda of the pub and watched the loading, 
which took over four hours. About twenty double-decker 
trucks were lined up in the siding, with the doors between 
them opened and the runway floors let down. The sheep 
were loaded in at one end of the line, and had to be coaxed 
from truck to truck until all were filled. Only those who 
have handled sheep can appreciate what an infuriating task 
this could be. But still I thought, as I watched the patient 
and not ungentle toilers—it might have been a good deal 
worse. What if sheep were not only pig-headed but pig¬ 
voiced as well! No words could describe the bedlam that 
would reign in the trucking yards—and as for lamb¬ 
marking and tailing! 

When the upstairs had been packed from end to end of 
the line of trucks, a little bandy-legged man with an 
enormous hat, and spurs turned forward over his insteps, 
walked across to the pub to report progress over the phone. 
“When will you be finished?” I asked him. “In about a 
couple of hours,” he replied. “And shall I see you in the 
bar then?” “You can bet your sweet life you will see 
us in the bar”—with fervour—“this is a thirsty job.” 

Not long after the loading was finished an engine 
appeared, and I watched the long line of trucks disappear 
into the green and gold of the wonderful desert evening. 
Then I made for the bar. The congregation there was 
extraordinarily cheerful. The men were thirsty beyond 
belief; round after round went down. While we were 
drinking, the car—or rather the buckboard 1 —arrived, and 
the driver joined the company. The little bow-legged 

1 A buckboard, or ‘ utility”, is merely a two-seater car with an open 
back, like a miniature lorry. It is the standard station vehicle. 
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overseer (for so he turned out to be) now called a halt, and 
we filed out to load the vehicle. 

We drove away in the dark. The overseer was jammed 
between me and the driver, while one of the men was 
perched on the pile of assorted swags and saddles and 
stores behind us. He had three dogs for company. The 
other sheep-loaders were left to bring back the horses. 

The buckboard was a 1924 Dodge—the bushman’s 
favourite model—and its lights were vile. About eight 
miles out the head-lights fused. The language which had 
been fairly decorative all along, became positively flaming. 
After much cursing and striking of matches, two bulbs 
were substituted, from the dashboard and the tail. They 
were quite hopeless, however, being mere candle points. 

“What’ll we do, Barney?” asked the driver, “you’re boss 
here. Do we go on or turn back?” 

“Go on. Go on!” yelled the gent among the saddles, 
who had not moved and who was half-canned (his drink 
at the bar had been “plonk”, and not the beer of his com¬ 
panions). “I knew a half-caste once who never switched 
on his lights at night. I once went sixty miles with him 
across the bush.” 

“Well, I’m not a ruddy half-caste, and you know damn 
well the track across the Bimbowrie paddocks is pretty 
tricky. We couldn’t possibly go forty miles with these 

lights. We’ll go back to Olary.” 

So back we went, at a slow walking pace, with the man 
at the wheel craning round the edge of the windscreen and 
the optimist among the saddles grumbling. “Well, I hope 
you can see the track,” said the overseer ^ after a while, 
“because I can’t make out a darned thing. I m guessing 

it half the time,” said the driver. 

We took two hours or more to reach Olary, booked beds 

in the hotel, and made the trip by daylight the following 
morning. 
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My host was a bachelor who had known that country 
for many years, and had watched the changes come with 
anxious eyes. He had a fund of information to impart, 
and he had plenty of time in which to impart it; for the 
day after I arrived the wind rose. 

We had set out optimistically, while there was but a 
fine haze in the air; but it was all we could do to find our 
way back to the house from some silty flats where the 
storm had caught us. Once home we stayed at home— 
for two whole days. It was very hot. The tumblers on 
the sideboard (which were frequently in use) felt as if they 
had just been dried after a rinse in warm water. I asked 
what the temperature would be. 

“I don’t keep a thermometer in the place,” my host 
said. “If you do, and it gets a trifle warm, one of the 
men will wander over to see what the mercury says; and 
if it is no° or so they will decide that it’s too hot to 
work. If they don’t know, they work on and never com¬ 
plain.” 

Soon it was so thick outside that the shrubs in the garden 
vanished. My host was quite cheerful. “I don’t care 
how much dust we get,” he declared, “as long as it reaches 
Adelaide. Whenever they get a taste of it in the air they 
complain about dreadful dust-storms. They don’t know 
what a dust-storm is—but they’ll know something when 
this one comes along, for it’s a northerly.” And he puffed 
at his pipe with a happy and contented expression on his 
face. Later I heard that Adelaide had missed that blow 
completely. 

As I say, my host had watched with anxious eyes the slow 
and insidious changes which had come over the country. 
It was he who emphasized to me the importance of water 
erosion, which I had largely overlooked in favour of the 
more obvious and spectacular wind drift. This was the 
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thing which probably gave him the greatest concern; for 
much of his country was hilly, and a considerable propor¬ 
tion—his most valuable land—was flood plain, or “water¬ 
course” country, as they always call it in South Australia. 

When man first settled and stocked the North-east, the 
slopes of the hills were well clothed with vegetation; and 
this had been seriously thinned out. The water, instead 
of seeping slowly down the hillsides through the plant- 
bound soil, now ran off rapidly in a network of little 
gullies; and every heavy fall washed a little more of the 
thin soil from the slopes and deposited it on the flat 
expansive “watercourses”. The net result was that the 
vegetation in general lost much of the benefit of the 
precious rain—the country, in fact, had been made more 
arid for plants—while floods had become increasingly 
frequent, and also increasingly rapid and destructive. 

The only areas which have benefited by these changes 
are the lower reaches of the watercourses, where the floods 
spread out, and where the silt forms a rich and productive 
soil. When the feed is growing, the watercourses of the 
North-east can be stocked almost as heavily as a lucerne 
paddock, and often are. But woe betide the sheep if heavy 

rain falls suddenly on the hills! 

“Do you believe in hunches?” asked my host, “because 
I do. In 1930” (I think he said 193°)? "I woke up just 
before midnight on Christmas Eve feeling that something 
was wrong. I couldn’t make out what it was at first, and 
sat there puzzled and worried. Then suddenly I knew 
it was the sheep in the watercourse, and that they were in 
danger. I had them fairly piled on the feed there, four 
to five thousand of them. So I got up, woke my brother 
in the next room—he was spending Christmas with me 
and said I was going for a drive: did he want to come 
along? But he reckoned he was on holiday, and if he 
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liked that sort of thing he would have stayed with a fire 
brigade in the city. So I went off alone. 

“There were three men in the hut down there. I 
turned them out at about three o’clock in the morning, 
and said to them: ‘You'll have to keep Christmas a day 
late. Get your horses and muster the watercourse pad- 
docks as soon as it is light enough, and get all the sheep 
on to the high ground. We are going to have a flood.’ 
They reckoned I was crazy, for there wasn’t a cloud in 
the sky—it was all stars. They grumbled a good deal, 
and Harry told me that after I had gone the three of them 
stood in a line and counted me out! But they got to work 
all right, and shifted sheep all through Christmas Day. 
They only just got the job done in time. The sky was 
black before I got back to the house, and the clouds broke 
over the hills before midday. When the flood came down 
everything went in front of it. All the fences were washed 
away, and sheep were drowned in hundreds—thousands. 
Some of them were carried thirty or forty miles down¬ 
stream. All I lost was a few stragglers. I always have to 
laugh when I think of those three men standing in a row 
and solemnly counting me out!” 

After floods I got my host on to the subject of rabbits. 
1 was never to see the creatures in plague numbers, so I 
had to depend on others for information about what they 
did and didn’t eat, and the extent to which they were 
responsible for the deterioration of the country. 

Years ago,” said my host, “when Mr Smith was manager 
of Mutooroo, a swarm of rabbits came down the border 
fence from the sandhill country up in the north. One of 
the riders reported that they were on their way, and would 
reach the Mutooroo boundary in a day or two. Just then 
a couple of chaps came in looking for work; and Mr Smith 
took them in his buggy up to a place on the border fence, 
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in the block of country they call Lake Charles. He set them 
to putting up a line of check netting. They ran the netting 
up like this, and made a killing-pen here”—he stooped down 
and traced patterns on the carpet. “When the job was 
finished, Mr Smith left the two men there with enough 
tucker for a week or so, and went back to Mutooroo. He 
reckoned that a couple of men could check the mob all 
right. 

“A day or so later the man from the Lake Charles hut 
rode in to the homestead, and told Mr Smith that the two 
rabbit-killers had chucked up the job and walked over to 
his place; they were stranded there, since they had no horses. 
They had told him that they couldn’t make an impression 
on the rabbits, they were in such swarms. Mr Smith thought 
the men were just lazy, and said they could jolly well 
walk back if they threw in jobs in that style. But he was 
a kind gentleman; and when he cooled off he got his buggy 

and drove out to see what had happened. 

“He met the two men near the Lake Charles hut, carry¬ 
ing their swags. They told him that the rabbits had come 
in such millions that the whole ground seemed to move. 
Their killing-pen was filled up in a few minutes. There 
was no point in hitting the rabbits on the head, for they 
were saving them the trouble by smothering one another. 
It wasn’t long before the pen had been filled to the top of 
the netting with rabbits, the bottom ones all crushed and 
smothered. Then the swarm just passed on over the piles 
of corpses, and continued going southward. The same 
thing had happened all along their line of check netting. 
The corpses were piled right up to the top, and rabbits 
were climbing over them, and tumbling down the other 
side. The two of them might as well have tried to sweep 
back the Sahara with the broom, they reckoned, as try and 
stem that army. Mr Smith thought they were lying, and 
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he made them get into the buggy and come along with 
him to the fence. He found that they had told him the 
gospel truth.” 

The other story concerned a little girl of nine or ten who 
had come to stay on a station (I think it was Mutooroo 
again) when a rabbit plague was on. “She wanted to see 
some rabbits; so they took her to one of the dams which 
had been fenced round, with a number of funnel openings 
left in the netting so that the rabbits could get in for a 
drink, but couldn’t get out again. When they arrived at 
the dam the men were killing off the rabbits. There were 
nearly fifteen thousand trapped inside the fence; and I 
suppose it was a pretty dreadful sight. You get callous 
when you deal with rabbit plagues. The men were all 
spattered with blood like a lot of butchers. 

“The kiddy got a terrible shock, and they had to take 
her straight back to the house. She cried for hours because 
of what they were doing to the little rabbits; it was days 
before she recovered. But do you know—before a fortnight 
was out that kid asked for nothing better than to be given a 
rabbit with a broken leg so it couldn’t escape, and to batter 
it to death with a stick.” 

Apparently the child had realized from the talk of the 
grown-ups that rabbits, which she had only thought of as 
pretty pets, were something men had to fear and fight. 
In that enormous country, of course, the fight is pretty 
well hopeless. All the usual measures—shooting, trapping, 
digging-out, poisoning—are virtually useless. Netting fences 
may check migrations, but they cannot prevent rabbits 
breeding up to plague numbers on a property. When hot 
dry weather comes along and rabbits are driven in to the 
dams to drink, the station men get their chance, and can 
kill the brutes in thousands. But by then the plague has 
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usually reached or passed the peak, and it is too late to 
prevent the damage being done. 

It is not easy to say what the rabbit has achieved, and 
will ultimately achieve, in the deterioration of the inland 
regions of South Australia. Many of the pastoralists blame 
the rabbit for damage for which they themselves are respon¬ 
sible, through their stock. They lay on this convenient 
scapegoat the blame for skinning the saltbush and bluebush 
from hundreds and thousands of square miles of country 
now bare and eroded. But the bush was killed in the 
drought, when rabbits were in eclipse; and it was sheep 
that did the killing. 

All the same the rabbit must take the responsibility for 
much serious damage to the vegetation, the cumulative 
results of which can only be guessed as yet. Let us take 
the case of the mulga, Acacia aneura. In parts of South 
Australia one can travel for hours, for days even, through 
country in which the mulga is by far the most abundant 
and important tree. In places it forms a continuous scrub 
for mile after mile, which from a height looks like a vast 
bronze-coloured sea. The mulgas are dying, dying appar¬ 
ently of old age. All trees have to die, of course; but when 
an old tree dies in a forest a young one grows up to take its 
place. This must have happened in the mulga scrubs once; 
but it is not happening now. There are no young mulgas 
growing up. There are no young mulgas at all. The seed¬ 
lings never reach a safe size before a rabbit plague appears; 
and that is the end of them. Unless something in the nature 
of a miracle occurs, the mulga is a doomed species in 
South Australia—and the end of a tree which forms the 
cover to thousands and thousands of square miles of sandy 
semi-desert country must be a desperately serious matter. 

When I was wandering about the inland the rabbits were 
reduced to a minute remnant, as they always are in a 
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drought. How these stragglers hang on is a mystery: yet 
hang on they do. This scattered remnant appears insigni¬ 
ficant and harmless enough; but it is dangerous in the 
same way as is the egg of a cobra, which, though harmless 
in itself, will develop into a deadly serpent. From these 
few isolated rabbits die next plague will spring. A couple 
of good seasons with abundant green feed, and the dozens 
will have become millions. 

I forget how many rabbits I saw on my wanderings— 
not more than a score at most. I saw just about the same 
number of foxes. Their coats were brown rather than red; 
and they somehow contrived to appear both out-of-place and 
thoroughly at home in that strange country. I learned that 
foxes were abundant throughout the inland regions. They 
laugh at dog-proof fences (erected against the dingo), and 
they have earned the reputation of lamb-killers, how deserv¬ 
edly I do not know. 

One day the question suddenly formed itself in my mind 
—Why had not the fox managed to exterminate the rabbit? 
On paper it would seem to be almost a certainty. When 
the onset of drought wipes out all but a tiny remnant of 
the teeming rabbit population, the foxes, left as numerous 
as ever, will be hard pressed for food. Rabbits are their 
natural prey, and they hunt them with an efficiency far 
surpassing that of man. In South Australia the drought 
had lasted for many years, each year consisting of 365 
hunting nights. The odds against a rabbit’s surviving even 
one year should be very great; yet even without breeding 
to make up for casualties, sufficient rabbits will live through 
the longest drought to give rise to the dreaded swarms 
when the land recovers. The observed failure of the fox in 
South Australia to effect the clean-up of the few drought- 
surviving rabbits must, I think, be regarded as the last nail 
in the coffin of the popular idea that the pest can be ex- 
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terminated, or even controlled, by an animal enemy. No 
more perfect conditions could be imagined than those which 
favour the fox in arid Australia. Yet the control that it exer¬ 
cises is hopelessly ineffective, and extermination is as far 
away as ever. 

My evening talks with my station hosts were always 
interrupted, often for hours on end, by the daily ritual of 
ringing round the huts”. The various boundary riders’ huts 
are linked up to the station homestead by private phone 
lines, each hut having its own combination of rings. After 
tea the manager talks with them one by one, picking up 
the news of the stock and the feed and the waters, and 
giving his directions and advice. Occasionally, when this 
is done, the “public” telephone will be brought into opera¬ 
tion the bookie hunted down, and the station bets put 
on for the next day’s races—five bob on Corncrake (for old 
Bob at the Nine-mile), two-and-six each way on Gay 
Prince (for the cook), ten bob on Dictator (for Bill Higgins 
at Paddy’s Well). 

To us from the cities a boundary rider’s life seems 
terribly lonely, even in these days of telephone, motor cars, 
and wireless. But it is nothing compared with what it used 
to be when the stations were vast—with paddocks of ioo 
square miles or more, sometimes much more—and the huge 
distances were covered by horse or buggy. The men in 
charge of outlying paddocks would often not see another 
human being for months. They would ride into the head 
station periodically to pick up stores, or the stores would 
be taken out to their huts. Some of them got to be so 
warped by their loneliness that they hated the very sight 
of their fellows. They would hide in the bush when the 
stores were expected, and keep away from the hut until 
the coast was clear. 
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The loneliness of the boundary rider—one particular 
aspect of it—can usually be read in the mural decorations 
of their comfortless huts. The walls are almost always 
adorned with photographs cut out of the illustrated papers; 
and no disciple of Sigmund Freud would be at a loss to 
explain their selection. 

Some of the old-style half-hatters are still hanging 
around the stations to-day. I met one or two—queer closed- 
up old fellows with cast-iron ideas and minds like the mills 
of God. It is amazing to hear them solemnly discuss some 
problem of die run. Managers have to be well trained in 
patience if they are to avoid offending these old retainers, 
who require twenty minutes and a wealth of minute detail 
to state a fact which an ordinary man would put across in 
as many seconds. 

Most of them have their kink, and in the case of one 
man I heard about it was patent medicines. He worked 
for a good friend of mine. The back of his hut was appar¬ 
ently a miniature Everest of empty tins and bottles, the 
relics of years of testing every patent medicine or remedy 
which had been foisted on to the gullible public. “One 
day,” said my friend, “old Bill’s mate rode into the home¬ 
stead to tell me that his cobber was ill. I said, ‘That cow 
always thinks he’s ill—I suppose it’s just the usual.’ But 
the man reckoned he really looked bad this time, and I’d 
better go and see him. So I drove over. I noticed that 
there was a little parcel in the mail that had gone out 
the day before, and I knew it was Bill’s latest medicine— 
that was the only mail he ever got. I found the old chap 
looking pretty ghastly, and asked him what was up. All 
he said was, T reckon them Aspirin people are just a lot of 
ruddy profiteers. Their stuff’s no good. I took some of 
their pills last night, and they didn’t do me anv Rood at 
all; 
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“After a bit I found out that he had read an Aspirin 
advertisement and ordered a bottle—that was the little 
parcel in the mail. As soon as it arrived he imagined 
he was crook, and took some. I asked where the bottle 
was, and he pointed to the shelf by the window. I had a 
look at it. It was the ioo-tablet size, and it was damn 
nearly empty -actually there were eight tablets left! That 
crazy cow had swallowed ninety-two aspirin tablets at one 
sitting!” 


Chapter 12 

CAMEL COUNTRY 


I have been extraordinarily lucky in my travelling 
companions in the outback, and none has been more 
pleasant than Mr Neil McGilp of the South Australian 
Pastoral Board. Even without our common interest in 
birds, I should have delighted in his company. What I 
liked about him was his unpatronizing nature. He merely 
set out to help me as much as he possibly could, putting 
his knowledge at the disposal of my inexperience, and 
never ramming his opinions down my throat as many others 
in his position would have done—and probably I should 
have done, had our roles been reversed. 

I was lucky enough to accompany Mr McGilp on a tour 
through part of the North-west—that is the district lying 
north and south of the Transcontinental Railway line and 
west of Port Augusta. My friend and fellow-biologist Dr 
lames Davidson and the driver made up the party; and we 
travelled luxuriously in a Ford saloon. 

Arthur the driver—I never discovered his surname—was 
the most profound pessimist I have ever met. Two deep 
lines ran from his nose and held down the corners of his 
mouth in an expression of resigned disillusionment. He 
knew from conviction and bitter experience that the chief 
sport of the gods was to plague and annoy mankind, and 
that the official driver to the South Australian Pastoral 
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Board was their natural Aunt Sally. If that particular trip 
was a fair sample of his luck, I am bound to confess that 
he had some grounds for his conviction. Watching his 
expression from the back seat, and listening with appre¬ 
ciation to his obiter dicta , I gradually came to the conclusion 
that Arthur actually derived a queer distorted pleasure from 
our misfortunes. He expected them, and they arrived, 
substantiating his dismal philosophy and causing him to 
radiate an aura of satisfied disgust. He was an excellent foil 
to McGilp, and a scource of continual entertainment to 
Davidson and myself; and in addition he was no mean 
driver. 

To reach Port Augusta from Adelaide the road has to 
climb over the Flinders Range. Once over the pass you 
are in arid country, despite the flat fingering head of 
Spencer Gulf which pokes its way into the plain. The 
western edge of the range forms a rampart of weirdly 
shaped hills, reminiscent of the hills behind Aden. When 
they were behind us die familiar plants of the semi-desert 
appeared; and so did sand drift. 

The North-west, McGilp told us, had not suffered the 
deterioration of the North-east. It had a much shorter 
history of settlement. The vegetation was more varied, and 
included a large number of trees (which the sheep could 
not reach) and shrubs which the sheep did not like. In 
addition, many of the pastoralists were men who had come 
from the North-east where they had learned their lesson, 
and now realized the importance of treating their country 
kindly. 

I thought the North-west was a comparative paradise. 
The scene changed continually. We ran first through red 
bluebush country with scattered myalls (one of the endless 
regiment of Acacias), then into saltbush country, then into 
a mulga scrub, practically devoid of undergrowth. In places 
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all these types of vegetation mingled together—mulga and 
myall above, saltbush and bluebush below, and between 
them a wealth of shrubs of various kinds, including several 
species of Eremophila ('‘desert lover”) with colourful 
trumpet-shaped flowers. The light sandy soil made an ex¬ 
cellent road, we bowled along in comfort and at speed, 
three of us at any rate in cheerful mood, though a cold in 
the head was beginning to damp my spirits. Soon we arrived 
at Yudnapinna. 

In die big manager, Paton by name, McGilp found an 
old friend; and the two of them talked late into the night 
of the days gone by, when they were neighbours in the 
Lake Frome country. In my mind there sticks the picture 
of the living-room, with our tall host standing with his 
back to the fireplace. Waving first his right hand and then 
his left, “Take a look at the walls, Mr Ratclifle,” he said, 
“they are symbolic. On this side you see how we make our 
money, and on this how we spend it.” Round the right- 
hand wall were photographs of stud rams and ewes, and 
a picture of a laden goods-train with this caption: “First 
special wool train to run on the Trans-Continental Railway, 
leaving Hesso, Nov. 1918: containing 870 bales of wool shorn 
at Yudnapinna Station: sold in one consignment for £17,726, 
a record for South Australia.” On the left-hand wall were 
pictures of racehorses. 

I went to bed to the totally unexpected sound of rain 
drops pattering on the veranda roof, and woke up to see 
the world blanketed in a mist-like drizzle. Mv cold had 
turned into a general dullness and discomfort which killed 
my immediate interest in the new country I was going to 
see. The raingauge said over half-an-inch; and McGilp and 
the driver Arthur were watching the grey sky. I had had 
no time to study a map before leaving Adelaide, and the 
names I heard meant nothing at all to me. I heard one 
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now—the Arcoona Tableland—mentioned several times, 
and with some anxiety. 

We were without plans at breakfast time; but by noon 
the drizzle had stopped, and we decided to push on. For 
some time we ran through country similar to the Yudna- 
pinna paddocks—a closed parkland of low trees, with 
billowing bluebush below and bare red soil showing 
between. Sometimes the trees would fall away: sometimes 
they would thicken to a dense scrub. Late in the afternoon 
we came out on to open stony country, dotted with stunted 
shrubs, and shortly after hit the railway. There was a 
deserted mine on the crest of a rise, and a group of the 
most forlorn-looking tin houses I have ever seen, with low 
fences of flattened petrol cans, a few dogs, a few children, 
and some weary-looking women in aprons pottering about 
their doors. “This is where the fun begins,” warned McGilp, 
as the car headed up a long rise littered with rocks of all 
sizes, which were flung ringing against the mudguards. The 
road flattened out on the summit, and disappeared over what 
looked like a plain, still stony, but with patches of red- 
brown clay everywhere. “This is the Tableland, he 
added. 

In a few seconds we knew it, and I realized that his 
anxiety had been far from groundless. The car suddenly 
laboured, the back wheels making a churning sound; and 
we were flung from side to side as the Ford swung and 
skidded in the greasy clay. We were hardly clear of the 
first quagmire, and out on to the rocketing gibbers, when 
a second caught us. This was a very big clay-pan; and for 
nearly three hundred yards the car floundered, as often as 
not going crab-wise with spinning wheels. At the first 
available moment we pulled up and strapped on the chains. 

i “Gibbers” are the iron-stained, wind-polished stones that are strewn 
over the surface of so much of the arid Australian inland. 
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The justly dreaded Tableland grew worse and worse. 
Alternately we bumped and banged over the loose gibbers, 
and ploughed through deep clay “crab-holes”. Our progress 
was as rough as that of a boat in choppy water, and funnily 
enough it sounded like it too. We hit each soft clay-pan 
with a wet splash, and the flying mud would swish along 
the sides of the car. Showers of red muck flew up from 
the front wheels and covered the windscreen, so that it was 
impossible to see an inch through the glass. Arthur had 
to drive blind until the crack and crunch of the gibbers 
told him that it was safe to pull up and wipe away the dirt. 
Bucketfuls of clay were sticking to the wheels, and great 
lumps would fall off the mudguards with a plonk whenever 
the car stood still. 

Arthur was in his element, satisfied and vindicated at last. 
What had he always said? Of all the places in the flaming 
desert, where they pray for rain all day, and dream about 
it all night, where had he run into rain but on the Arcoona 
Tableland? All through the drought he had to pilot the 
Pastoral Board through drifts and sand-dunes where a spot 
of rain would have been a godsend; but never a drop came. 
And now that it had started to rain, where was he sent 
but to the Arcoona Tableland! Arthur was so perfect that 

he nearly made me forget my own wretchedness—nearly 
but not quite. 

I was wretched enough, for I had begun to feel definitely 
ill. I had one thought in my head—bed. I supposed I 
should see a bed again, but it didn’t seem likely; nothing 
comfortable and pleasant and desirable seemed likely in 
that nightmare of a place. I have never seen—or rather 
until then I had never seen—a more desolate waste than 
the Arcoona Tableland. Somehow it gave the impression 
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of elevation without a view, of emptiness devoid of dis¬ 
tances. It was just a barren wilderness of purple-brown 
rock gibbers, spotted with the unhealthy green of the sam¬ 
phire plants growing in the crab-holes. In sunshine it would 
have been bad enough: in the greyness and the drizzle it 
was horrible. 

Once, indeed, a rather fine view opened out, helped by 
a sudden break in the clouds. Through a wide gap in the 
flat horizon (apparently the Tableland really was a table¬ 
land) we saw the expanse of a great salt lake: Lake Hart, 
I think it was. Then the clouds shut up again; and we 
sat back, jolted first to the right and then to the left, 
listening to die banging of the uprooted gibbers against 
the metal of the car and the sound of the mud squelching 
and splashing on either side. Finally, just as the railway 
line hove in sight once more, die crab-holey plain was 
broken by a row of red sandhills, in front of which was a 
horse-yard and a hut. 

This was The Pines, an outstation of Arcoona. McGilp 
got out saying that he would phone through to the home¬ 
stead and tell them that we would throw ourselves on their 
hospitality for the night. We had given up our original 
idea of pushing through to a more distant station. With 
a bed in view I began to feel a little more cheerful, and 
to take a renewed interest in the surroundings. The road 
turned in among the sandhills, and instantly became firm 
and red. Arthur, of all people, actually volunteered the 
opinion that we should be all right now; but the unkind 
gods still had something up their sleeve. 

There were tyre tracks on the road, and the marks of 
horses’ hoofs. “If that car got through, we can,” said Arthur, 
and put his foot down on the accelerator. This was the 
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gods’ last prank. The tracks, we learned afterwards, were 
not the tracks of a car at all, but of a rubber-tyred jinker. 2 

The tracks led us straight into what looked like a big 
pond—a flat clay-pan flooded with about an inch of water 
It was firm and hard beneath our wheels. We crossed it, 
and two or three more like it, without difficulty. They next 
disappeared in a nasty-looking flooded hollow. Arthur 
merely paused to make sure that the tracks reappeared on 
the other side, and followed them unhesitatingly. We had 
gone about a dozen yards when the car suddenly sank deep, 
and die wheels began to spin helplessly. We were well 
and truly bogged. Then the night closed round us. 

We got out and pushed behind, ankle-deep in water, while 
the engine roared. It was no use: the wheels merely dug 
deeper into the soft slime. I was just steeling myself for 
an eight-mile walk when McGilp produced his trump-card. 
He packed in the boot a “pull-out gear”, a lever, ratchet, 
and wire-rope contraption which heaves on an iron peg that 
one hammers into the ground. With its aid, working like 
demons, we dragged the big car diagonally out of the mire 
inch by inch, and in less than diree-quarters of an hour had 
her on firm ground. 

We ran into Arcoona just as an expedition was prepar¬ 
ing to set out and rescue us (they had no difficulty in 
guessing where we had stuck). The kind folk gave us a 
warm welcome, and sent me to bed with aspirin and whisky. 
Next day I was fit again. 

We still had fifty miles of the Tableland to face before 
reaching sandy country again; but in the sunshine and 
under a drying wind the road improved. When we picked 
up the main road the following day (we had made a detour 

2 I never could remember the difference between a buggy, a sulky, 
and a jinker. The important point here, of course, was that being a 
horse-drawn vehicle it could pull through bogs which would beat 
a car. 

Q 
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to reach Arcoona station) we once again saw tyre tracks 
in the mud. And brave tracks they were too, tackling every 
bog and crab-hole unhesitatingly. (Arthur, now ultra- 
cautious, stopped to investigate every questionable patch, 
and was off the road as often as on it.) 

“I bet those are young Jack Pick’s tracks,” said McGilp. 
“A year or two ago he made a detour to avoid a crab-hole, 
and got bogged so badly that he had to abandon his car 
and walk twenty or thirty miles home. He swore then 
that he’d never leave the road again; and he never does, 
whatever state it is in.” 

At Coondambo later in the day we learned that McGilp 
had been right in his guess. Those were the tracks of 
Jack Pick's car. He had made a night dash to Port Augusta 
with a boundary rider whose wife was lying ill in hospital. 
Unfortunately his effort (which must have been a nerve- 
racking one—racing over that ghastly road in the dark) 
had been of no avail, for the woman was dead when they 
reached the town. 

Coondambo, like most of the homes we visited on our 
tearing trip, made me want to stay longer and see it again. 
There was no hideous encircling tin fence to defend the 
place against sand-storms. An old bearded black-fellow was 
hanging about the gate when we drove up; and we sat 
down about sixteen strong to dinner. 

In the evening I cornered one of the sons, and added 
considerably to my knowledge of rabbits. I also learned a 
thing or two about dingoes. In the North-east, at least on 
those stations which I had visited, dogs are no longer a 
serious pest; but here the story was very different. No 
property which was unprotected by a dog-netting fence 
could hope to succeed. I was told of a man who had run 
23,000 ewes on an un-netted block. In one year dingoes 
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accounted for 6000 of them, in addition to the entire drop 
of lambs. 

On Coondambo they appeared to have the dogs well 
under, with the help of a ring-fence and a tribe of abos. Did 
the blacks use traps or poison? I asked. Neither: they em¬ 
ployed their own old method of tracking their quarry down 
to their camping places and killing them, usually with spears. 

From Coondambo on we watched the plants grow. There 
was one bit of road which we had to cover twice, a creek 
in full flood turning us back. I am convinced that the 
country was noticeably greener after an interval of eight 
hours. At Bon-Bon station, where we made a brief halt 
for afternoon tea, there was jubilation. It was quite impos¬ 
sible to keep the conversation off the rain for more than 
half-a-minute at a time. In the last fortnight they had had 
nearly three inches. The son of the house was out on the 
run “seeing where the last rain had fallen", and had just 
phoned through from one of the huts to say that he was 
bogged. His father had been bogged in the morning, and 
had had to abandon his car. 

“You sheepmen are all alike,” said McGilp. “You can't 
wait a day or two until the ground dries off. Directly it 
stops raining you hop into your cars and drive to some 
damn-fool place where you know you’ll get bogged—and 
sure enough you do. You go and do it every time. You never 
learn sense. . . . Oh, by the way, I meant to ask you. I 
met Mr So-and-so some time ago, and he told me that the 
last time he saw you you were cursing the rain. I told him 
that I’d known Joe Coleman all my life, and that didn’t 
sound like him to me.” 

“It was quite true,” said our host. “That particular rain 
was a darned nuisance. I was due to shear in a week and 
we were just ready to start mustering. The land was as 
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dry as a stick, and the mustering would have been dead 
easy. The sheep were watering every day, and all we had 
to do was to pick them up at the bores. Then those showers 
came. They weren’t enough to do the country any good; but 
they left puddles of water all over the place. When we 
mustered we had to go through every paddock with a tooth- 
comb. It was an awful job.” 

“I bet it was, especially the scrub country!” 

“You know that first paddock you came through to-day?” 
Mr Coleman went on. We nodded. “It is five miles by seven, 
mulga scrub from fence to fence. I had four men—five 
sometimes—mustering that paddock for a whole fortnight; 
and even then we picked up 200 stragglers after shearing— 
200 out of the 800 that were in it. Day after day it was over¬ 
cast, and the men couldn’t find their way to the most likely 
places without the sun to guide them. The scrub’s pretty 
well all alike over that 35 square miles. Do you wonder 
that I cursed the rain?” 

This story kept intruding itself on my mind (I had 
plenty of opportunity for quiet cogitation during the next 
few days); and when I had thoroughly digested its various 
implications I felt that I had taken quite a big step towards 
understanding that strange country. It is not enough to 
be told that a station has an area of three or four hundred 
square miles; and it is not enough to drive through the 
land and see its size and its emptiness. Something has to 
click in a man’s mind, I believe, before he can think sense 
about the inland pastoral country. That something can 
probably be defined as the realization that the difference in 
scale—a quantitative difference—entails a relationship be¬ 
tween a man and his land which is completely—qualita¬ 
tively—different from that which rules in the “better 
country. A man who talks on the assumption that the 
problems of the inland are merely magnified versions of 
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those of the io,ooo-acre-station country is talking through 
his hat. For instance, such a man would probably argue 
that with a certain increase of trouble and expense—which 
would, however, be well worth while—your North-western 
pastoralist could exterminate the rabbits on his property 
when drought had reduced them to a scattered remnant. 
I doubt if any of the men who had had the job of muster¬ 
ing Mr Coleman’s mulga paddocks could persuade the 
theorist that he was talking tripe; and in any case they 
probably would not have considered the matter worth 
arguing. That is what many men must feel, and what I 
have sometimes felt, when hearing someone in a city talking 
about what should or should not be done to or with the 
outback pastoral country. 

Somewhere on the trip (I think near the edge of the Arcoona 
Tableland) the road climbed down from a stony height 
and left us bewildered in a maze of treacherous-looking 
salt-pans. It was a dreadful place—Someone-or-other’s Ponds 
it was called. The single track broke up into a dozen trails, 
made by previous travellers who had possessed a local know¬ 
ledge which we did not share. We all got out of the car 
and went exploring. Almost at once I was pulled up by 
the sight of a huge round footprint. I could not place it at 

all, until McGilp said, “Camel track.” So we were in camel 
country. 

I never quite got used to seeing camels wandering about. 
They are unnatural beasts at any time: for one thing, their 
hind legs are all wrong. The joints shouldn’t be where 
they are, or bend in the way they do. They look weak, 
and yet they are so strong. A bull camel will pack half-a- 
ton (and it takes a load of this weight to keep him quiet 
in the rutting season), will rise up with it from the kneel¬ 
ing position, and will carry it all day. 

The Australians (as distinct from the “imported” 
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Afghans), although they have to use camels a great deal, 
and often make the most excellent drivers, rarely have an 
affection for the beasts. There are some exceptions, of 
course; and I met one or two. I remember arriving at a 
lonely hut near the east shore of Lake Torrens, the home 
of a man whose job it was to look after a few hundred 
miles of vermin fence. He was there when I turned up, 
loading his camels. There were four in all: his riding 
camel (a big bull), two she-camels, on which he packed his 
swag and rolls of wire netting, and a very young calf. 
The old fellow was worried about the bull, as he thought 
one of the nose-pegs was irritating him and was giving 
him the snuffles. He had the great beast kneeling down; 
and swearing softly at it, he took its shaggy head under his 
arm and gently inserted his finger into the nostril. The 
camel’s only protest was a very subdued roar. It trusted 
its master implicitly, and made no effort to break free. 

One man I knew told me of a she-camel he had ridden 
in Western Australia. His job for many months had been 
to make a round of the bores. The camel knew exactly 
where he had to go, and took him from bore to bore 
without any guidance. “She was a real pal,” he said: “at 
night she always lay down right against my blanket; and 
if I dropped a pipe or anything along the track, she would 
stop and back to where it lay, and would kneel down for 
me to pick it up.” 

A woman from a very isolated station was talking about 
camels one day, and noting my surprise when she said that 
they had speed as well as endurance, she recounted this, 
to my mind, remarkable exploit. Once it had become 
necessary, in order to avoid a domestic crisis, to obtain a 
bottle of whisky without delay. The nearest town was 
no miles off: they had no car. A black boy was detailed 
to mount their best riding camel, make shift for the town, 
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and come straight back. He left early in the morning and 
returned before dark on the following day. I later asked 
a friend of mine, who happened to be a great admirer of 
the genus camel, if this was possible. And here is his 
answer. 

“Peter Waite 3 decided at one time to breed camels, which 
he needed on his stations; and he asked old Gur Mahomet, 
one of the leading Afghans, to sell him a good bull. It is 
the hardest thing in the world to get a Ghan to part with 
a good breeding camel—they have their pedigrees back 
for generations, just like our racehorses. However, old 
Mahomet said that as a personal favour he would let him 
have one of his bulls, and the price would be £100. Mr 
Waite reckoned that this was a ridiculous price to pay 
for any camel; and Mahomet—he was a dignified old chap 
in his way—said, ‘Very well, Mr Waite, I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll ride that camel 100 miles a day for five days; 
and if he isn’t perfectly fit at the end of the fifth day, 
I’ll give him to you as a present. But if he is fit, then 
you’ll give me two hundred pounds for him.’ Mr Waite 
just called for his cheque book, and wrote him out a cheque 
for £100 there and then. 

“Camels are great-hearted beasts,” he continued, “and 
they will carry on until they drop. If a camel lies down 
on the track, you can cut his girths and take off his load— 

and you might as well cut his throat while you arc about 
it, for he will never rise again.” 

3 Peter Waite was one of the biggest figures in the South Australian 
pastoral world of the last generation. I once heard him called the Czar 
of the North-east. His name is perpetuated by a Research Institute 
which he founded in his will, and also by a very stiff and refractory 
brand of fencing wire-“Peter Waite speciaL-which men bless when 
they possess it in their fences, but curse when they have to knot it 
Gur Mahomet was not the name of the Afghan who sold Mr Waite 
his bull camel—the real name has slipped my memory. I stole “Gur 
Mahomet from the brief of a young lawyer who was staying at the 
same pub as I was in Marree, and was pleading in one of the Afghans’ 
endless camel cases . b 
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After my footprint introduction to the camel, I was to 
see the creatures constantly. I met them ridden by 
whites and blacks and Afghans, by fence-riders and stock- 
men and prospectors. I saw them harnessed to scoops and 
to buggies, and sometimes in full-sized teams drawing 
wool-wagons and water-tanks. But I never saw a real 
pack team, although I was to travel along one of the most 
famous pack-routes in Australia—the Birdsville Track. 

The climax to our North-western trip was a wonderful 
drive through the strip of land which separates Lake 
Gairdner on the east from Lakes Harris and Everard on 
the west. It was one of the wildest and finest runs I have 
ever enjoyed in Australia. 

We first drove close beside the edge of Lake Harris, a 
mighty flat, apparently of salty-clay, with some water lying 
on it in a shallow patchy sheet, merging into the mirage 
on which the distant shore was floating. The road crossed 
white bumpy sandhills, where samphire and stunted salt¬ 
bush were growing. Then we climbed among stony hills, 
with great sweeping slopes, reminiscent of the Tableland. 
It was very lonely, and die wind, blowing half-a-gale, had 
a bitter sting in it. We were very glad of our closed car. 

On the far side of the hills we came to Kokatha home¬ 
stead. To reach the house we crossed a dry creek, along 
which grew a regular shrubbery of low twisted trees, many 
in pretty bloom. I remember that we passed a notice board 
which said “To Cricket G.” It seemed odd in a place where 
the nearest neighbours were 35 miles away on one side, 
and over 30 on the other. 

The road from Kokatha to Moonaree had a bad reputa¬ 
tion, for it crossed miles of soft sandy country. Arthur 
disliked it about as much as the Arcoona Tableland; but 
he thought that the rain would have settled the sand a bit. 
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The Kokatlia manager had just returned from the inevitable 
trip to the southern end of his run (to see where the rain 
had fallen) so we had the benefit of his tracks—the doubt¬ 
ful benefit, as it turned out—for the first thirty miles or 
so. He had forced his way through in a powerful car, 
which had swung from side to side as cars will in sand. 
His tracks were so deep diat we had no choice but to 
stick in them. We should have “bogged” had we dawdled, 
so Arthur pushed the Ford along. Up and down the pink 
sandhills we lurched and rocked our violent way, running 
after a while into a belt of Callitris pines. The Kokatha 
manager was justly proud of these pines, many of which 
must have trunks over eighteen inches thick. They made 
a most unexpected picture; at least something so nearly 
a forest was very surprising in that part of the world. 

The sturdy dark blue-green pines thinned out and fell 
behind; and we passed gradually into a barren waste of 
sand, white for a change, with Lake Everard lying half-a- 
mile to our right. Here the going was ghastly, for the sand 
was bumpy as well as fine and soft. The car stuck every 
now and then; and it was often all that we could do to 
push it clear, with the engine roaring and the back wheels 
churning and spinning. At one point we stopped to cool 
off; and Arthur, having lit a cigarette, looked slowly to 
the right and to the left. Then he delivered his judgment. 
“They reckon horses get sanded 4 if they are allowed to run 
here. Why, a man would get sanded here in a fortnight- 
bloody gawd-forsaken country!” The disgust, the withering 
weary contempt, which he put into this simple little phrase 
nearly doubled us up. 

A change for the better was heralded by the appearance 

4 I gather that if a horse has to eat and breathe too much sand, the 
cumulative effect is disastrous. “Sanding” must be an endemic disease 
in many parts of South Australia, though this was the first and oniy 
time I heard it mentioned. 
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of a band of Major Mitchell cockatoos—surely no country 
haunted by these creatures could be justly described as 
forsaken by God! 

Rain had been threatening ever since we left Kokatha 
Banks of leaden cloud were piled up on the far side of 
Lake Everard. Once or twice a stormy shower passed over. 
After crossing the Moonaree boundary we drove right into 
the rain. The clouds were blacker, and the storms were 
longer and heavier. After each storm the sky cleared, and 
the sun shone brightly. 

During these bright intervals we were treated to some 
scenes of exquisite beauty. We had passed into the hills 
again, and the landscape had a unique character. Between 
the hills were saltbush fiats. On the lower slopes big blue- 
bushes dotted the bare red soil. Above each bluebush belt 
grew feathery mulga, which reached the tops of the rises, 
when they were low. But if they were real hills the summits 
would be bare, except for tussocks of porcupine grass which 
looked in the distance like little white pimples. When the 
sun was shining there was usually a rainbow, often double. 
Framed in the brilliant bow, and against the background 
of the flat grey storm-sky, the foliage of the mulga shone 
like pale metal. 

When we were twenty miles or so from Moonaree the 
sky closed up completely, and we finished the journey in 
a violent downpour. 

In the evening McGilp swapped yarns with the McTaggart 
brothers. The only one I now remember concerned bush 
pubs. McGilp and the Minister for Lands were once wand¬ 
ering near the New South Wales border, and came one 
evening to a little pub near which they made their camp. 
When they walked over to get their night-cap die publican 
said, “I am sorry, Mr McGilp, but I haven’t any whisky. 
“Make it rum then.” “I’m sorry, but I’ve no rum either.” 
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“Well, brandy or gin?*’ “No.” “Oh, well, I suppose it will 
have to be beer.” “I haven’t got beer—nothing but ginger-ale” 
—this was apparently one of those pubs whose licence had 
been bought by the local pastoralists and put on the shelf, 
to protect the wages of their men. Anyway, they had to 
put up with ginger-ale, in minute glasses at a bob a time; 
and then they walked over to their camp, a stone’s throw 


away. 

Before the two men had settled down to sleep a couple 
of drovers rode up to the shanty, and proceeded to get 
gloriously and uproariously drunk. So McGilp thought fit 
next morning to give the publican a piece of his mind; and 
the publican, who was an old acquaintance, let the cat out 
of the bag. “Well, Mr McGilp, it was like this,” he said: “I 
did have some whisky; but 1 didn't want you nor the 
Minister to taste it. You see, it was some I made myself.” 

“The old bush recipe, I presume,” said one of the 
McTaggarts, with a grin, “methylated spirits and tan boot- 
polish!” 


“I asked him if that was it,” said McGilp, “but he wouldn't 


commit himself.” 


In South Australia pastoral settlement has been pushed to 
the very edge of the desert. In fact, if as a definition of desert 
“a region which cannot support permanent human settle¬ 
ment” is accepted, it must be confessed that in places the 
invisible line has been overstepped. Anyhow, I learned of 
areas which had gone completely to the pack, where man 
had given nature best, and the holdings had been abandoned 
one by one. I learned of deserted homesteads with the drift 
sand piled to the tops of the windows, of stockyards buried, 
and even of river-beds which had disappeared under sand- 
dunes so high that only the tops of the coolebah trees 
showed above their crests, looking like little bushes. 

i 

> 
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I felt it incumbent on me to see something of the regions 
from which these reports had come, although it was gener¬ 
ally recognized that they were beyond hope of redemption. 
Conditions in such lost places represented the end towards 
which better country appeared to be shaping; and as that 
better country had hundreds of thousands of pounds locked 
up in it in the form of fences, dams, and other “improve¬ 
ments”, anything which might throw light on the changes 
taking place should, so it seemed to me, be followed up. 
When, therefore, I returned to Adelaide, from our North¬ 
western tour, I made inquiries about ways and means of 
getting into some of these devastated places. It was not 
very easy, for the simple reason that when an area is virtually 
abandoned, traffic into it tends to stop. 

There are two stock routes which run through hopeless, 
but once fairly flourishing, country. Both converge on the 
railway which runs north into Central Australia, at a point 
where the line bends westward just south of Lake Eyre. 
One of them, following the course of the Strzelecki Creek 
to Innamincka, was closed by force of circumstances and 
lack of water. The other, the famous Birdsville Track, was 
more hopeful, for several of the stations along the route, 
though practically or completely unstocked, were still in¬ 
habited. I got an introduction to the owner of one of these 
stations, who very kindly said that he would wire his 
manager to put me up and show me round if I decided 
to go there. The going would be quite simple. I could 
travel on the mail car which ran, D.V., once a fortnight 
between Marree and Birdsville, and passed within eight 
miles of the Clifton Hills homestead. 

I packed my bag once more and headed north. At Quorn 
(the centre of a wheat-growing area, now admirably suited 
for the study of the drift and erosion which follows the in¬ 
judicious use of the plough), passengers for the Far North 
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change to the ‘‘Afghan express”, which winds its way 
through the Flinders Ranges and pulls up at Alice Springs, 
in die very centre of the Australian continent. I wanted to 
see something of the mountainous country, so I left the 
train at Copley. 

Copley is like all the dry-country towns, only perhaps 
rather more so. A cluster of tin houses, with tin-fenced 
back lots, and all sorts of weird outbuildings; a railway 
shed and a stockyard; a windmill and a huge overhead 
tank which was the social centre of the corellas and the 
galahs. Permanent beautification was limited to a few pepper 
trees. The usual goats were in evidence, browsing on the 
fine crop of cans which littered the encircling wilderness; 
and there was generally a camel or two about. 

The pub was a two-story affair, about ten times the size 
of any other building in the town, barring the railway shed. 
From Vic Hirsch, the friendly publican, I learned diat 
the womenfolk had just completed a grand clean-up made 
necessary by the worst dust-storm that Copley had experi¬ 
enced in a decade. Thank goodness I missed it. I was sick 
of dust by then. 

After tea I parked myself on the bench in front of the 
hotel, and watched the evening fall: the end of the day in 
the Australian inland was something which never failed 
to thrill me with its sense of majesty and peace. The moon 
was full, and grew brighter and brighter as the twilight 
faded, until the veranda props were throwing sharp shadows 
across the boards of the floor. One by one men strolled 
across the railway line from the main part of the town, 
and gathered round the bench. Two of them were prospec¬ 
tors, one a storekeeper, another a truck driver, and another 
merely an old identity who seemed to remember only those 
things which had happened more than fifty years ago. 

The talk got round to divining. The storekeeper, who 
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had just come back from a trip into the hills, was a diviner. 
He looked too tough and simple to have been a conscious 
fraud; so I plied him with questions. His answers were 
straightforward, and to me, meeting one of his calling for 
the first time, most interesting. 

“As you pass over the line the stick will twist down so’s 
you can’t hold it. Once I was using a forked gum twig, 
freshly cut, and it turned down so hard that the bark was 
twisted right off in my hands. Other times the twig has 


snapped.” 

He had gone out the day before with an old fellow (all 
the way from Sydney, apparently, on the evergreen quest 
for gold) who had the theory that if the diviner held the 
rod long enough it would become “magnetized”: then he 
could take it over, and it would work for him until the 
effect passed off. “We were divining over an ironstone cap 
yesterday,” *hc storekeeper went on, “and the old chap 
he had his hands on the rod in front of mine, holding it 
so that it couldn’t twist. When we passed over the cap the 
end of the rod turned down to the ground. It couldn t 
twist because he was grabbing it, but it bent like a blooming 
bow.” 

He had the idea that the rod would react to water “and 
to any mineral”. I asked him what he did different when 
he was divining for, say, gold or water; but he did not answer 
my question directly. “Some people reckon,” he said, that 
a diviner could only find a special mineral, say gold or tin, 
if he had a bit of it in his hand. That seems sense to me. 

I then gathered from a remark he made that he had pre¬ 
viously only divined for water, so that he couldn t have 
answered my question. 

I asked him whether boring always proved that his divin¬ 
ation was correct; and he said “No”. 

“When 1 was looking after that place for Rasheed”— 
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mentioning the name of a property down the line—“he 
wanted water badly in a paddock. I took my rod out over 
a likely place; and at one point it turned down very 
strongly—I never had such a strong indication. 1 told the 
well-sinker to try there, and he asked me how far down 
I reckoned he’d strike water. 1 told him I didn’t think 
more than sixty feet, judging by the pull. Well, I wasn’t 
satisfied so I fetched out Bill Robertson, who was a diviner. 
He walked over the same place and got the same indication. 
He reckoned that it was so strong that they were dead 
sure to strike water at sixty. So the contractor sunk a well. 
He sunk it to ninety feet, but never a sign nor smell of water 
did he get. I told him he might as well make it a hundred: 
perhaps it was a very strong stream lower down. So he 
drove down the extra ten feet, but still he £Ot no si<m. So 

1 OO 

we cried ‘beat’ and boarded up the shaft. 

“Five years later the chap who bought out Rasheed 
wanted water badly too, and he called on a diviner. This 
chap walked over our old earth-heaps, and his rod worked 
strongly right by our old well. So they sunk it down twenty 
feet further in hopes; but still they never got a sign of 
water.” 

“So three of you divined water at that one spot, and you 
were all wrong?” 

“No, four of us. We fetched over the publican from 
So-and-so, who used to divine with a bit of bent fencing- 
wire held out in front of him. He walked over the spot 
too; and the wire turned right round in his hand, just 
where our rods had dipped. It turned round and pointed 
backwards straight at his face; and Sam Thompson who 
was watching—he was a hard case, and reckoned divining 
was all my-eye—he yells out to the publican: ‘Now the 
wire’s pointing to water all right. It’s pointing straight to 
your thick head. You’ve got water on the bloody brain.’ ” 
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It grew chilly on the veranda, and I went inside. I went 
inside convinced of one thing: that in the hands of some 
people a simple forked twig can behave in a very queer 
and mysterious way, moved by a quite unaccountable physi¬ 
cal force. My tough and unshaven informant made no claims, 
except just that; and he professed himself puzzled as to 
how and why the rod reacted. 


Mr Hirsch was a pastoralist as well as a publican. In his 
little private parlour behind the bar I met some of his 
friends and neighbours who had come into town to collect 
their weekly mail, and stopped for their weekly chat. They 
were a particularly nice crowd, and they instantly started 
making plans to help me. Thus, the next morning, I found 
myself a passenger in a bore-sinker’s lorry and on my way 
to Patsy Springs, where dwelt one Norman Coles. 

We passed a couple of blackfellows with camels, who were 
in charge of a little mob of rams destined for one of the 
stations over by Lake Frome. Then we ran into the hills. 

At first they seemed to be much as other hills in arid 
South Australia; but it gradually became apparent that they 
were a very superior article. As we passed through the 
gaps and breasted the rises it grew more and more obvious 
that we were in a real range. The crest lay over to the east, 
where high jagged ridges appeared on the skyline. It was 
the stoniest, rockiest world I had ever wandered into. The 
flats and valleys had sufficient soil to grow saltbush and 
samphire and bluebush. There were plenty of shrubs on 
the slopes, but between them the land lay unmasked as 


hard rock face or stony scree. 

We soon saw copious signs of miners’ work— tunnels, 
shafts, and diggings of various kinds. The driver said that 
almost every metal and mineral was found in the Flinders 
Range, though rarely in payable quantities. I could well 
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believe it, for never had I seen such a variety of rocks, 
some brown, some bluish-grey, some yellow. The prevailing 
impression, however, was one of reddish-ochre, with purple 
hanging in the shadows—a real desert colour scheme. 

In their shapes, too, die hills showed endless variety. Some 
were softly rounded, others were sheer razor-backed ridges; 
others again were tumbled rock piles. Those that intrigued 
me most had their surface broken by parallel lines of pro¬ 
truding jagged rock-strata, tipped by ancient upheavals until 
dicy were nearly vertical. These hills reminded me of croco¬ 
diles’ backs, for the hard rocks formed a pattern of lumps 
and projections on an otherwise fairly smooth rounded 
surface. Altogedier it was the most unlikely-looking sheep 
country that could be imagined. 

The stations in the Flinders Ranges must be the very 
dickens to work. The cross-country tracks are of unsurpassed 
vileness. The rocky hillsides are cruel on horses. Dogs have 
to be depended on for most of the mustering, and even 
they, poor creatures, suffered. One man told me that he 
had to make little leather boots for his dog, because its feet 
got so sore and battered. “He’d come up every morning 
to have his boots put on—just like a kid! And if he worked 
one loose when he was tearing around he’d come up to 
me to have it fixed for him.” 

After an hour or so, the driver pointed to a group of 

green gum-trees halfway up the side of a hill. “That’s 

Norm Coles’s place,” he said, and turned up the fierce track 
which led to the little gate. 

I had expected a station homestead, and was rather sur¬ 
prised to find what looked like—and actually turned out 
to be—a not very glorified boundary rider’s hut. However, 
though it was small, it was very pleasant and most comfort¬ 
able. Besides the house was a miniature ravine, down which 
trickled the water from a never-failing spring. It was the 

R 
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spring which fed the gum-trees; and they flourished might¬ 
ily. Below them was a thicket of tea-tree and myrtle. All this 
greenery tended to obscure the view; but between the mottled 

trunks of the gums one could look northward over endless 
miles of low hills. 

It happened to be Sunday, and Mr Coles had made no 
plans. So we spent the rest of the day quietly, as befitted 
the Sabbath, sitting on the veranda smoking, talking, read¬ 
ing, and watching the birds. The first I noticed were a 
pair of lovely peacock-blue ringneck parrots. Coles told 
me that they were nesting in one of the gums. They 
appeared at intervals, occasionally bursting into a sur¬ 
prisingly conventional song—surprising, that is, in a parrot 
from which one expects something screeching and bizarre. 
A peewee, some babblers, and a magpie or two were hang 
ing around, but our chief entertainers were the Willy- 
wagtails. 

A pair of these little black-and-white creatures had built 
in a tea-tree a few yards from the veranda. There the three 
babies, fully fledged and ready (as it subsequently proved) 
to fly, sat perched side by side on a twig. The parents 
brought them food unceasingly until twilight fell, when 
they all huddled back into the tiny nest, hardly bigger 
than an egg-cup—looking for all the world like three 
prima donnas picnicking in a hip-bath. The air was teeming 
with insects, so there was no food problem for the little 
parents. One took up its post on the veranda rail, the other 
on the rim of the forty-gallon petrol drum which stood in 
the shade of the nesting tree; and from these points of 
vantage they made their rapid fluttering forays. We were 
amused when one of the birds succeeded in capturing n 
dragon-fly almost as big as itself. He had it on the gravel 
below the steps gripped firmly by one wing, and tried to 
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batter it to death against the stones. The great gauzy brute 
took a lot of killing. 

Next morning we were the unwitting cause of the break¬ 
up of the Willy family. We took the car to be filled at the 
petrol drum, and while we were messing about the young¬ 
sters moved over to a twig on the farthest side of the tree. 
They took fright when Coles started hammering the top 
to loosen the cap, and one after another launched themselves 
into the air and fluttered over to the gum-tree in which 
their parents were watching and waiting. The mother and 
father flew to meet them, and hovered round in a frenzy 
of anxiety as the little fellows made desperate attempts to 
land among the leaves. One was too weak to reach the goal 
and tumbled into the shrubbery below. Both the parents 
followed; and instantly there was a tremendous to-do, for 
it appeared that these bushes were the beat of another pair 
of nesting Willies. I only hope they didn’t kill the baby; 
but I fear the worst, as they are fierce little brutes at any 
time, for all their pretty ways, and when nesting they are 
positively savage against all trespassers. 

I spent quite a time in that hilly country. Most of it was 
in a desperate condition, for the drought there had been 
very severe. Such “bush” as remained looked parched and 
shrivelled, and the feeding of the horses had become a 
serious problem. It was not country to drift, though in 
some of the flats and valleys the soil had begun to move. 
When I pushed beyond the “hard” country, however, down 
into the sandy belt towards Lake Torrens, I saw wind erosion 
at its worst. One paddock I remember particularly—Pur¬ 
gatory was its apt and official name. Here the wind had 
ripped the soil to bits; and it seemed to have separated out 
(just as milk separates on standing) into a greyish, concrete¬ 
like, sterile subsoil and masses of loose pink sand. Trees and 
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shrubs grew like mangroves from a tangle of exposed roots, 
while others were being buried in the drifts. The sand was 
over the drinking troughs, over the five-foot dingo fences, 
and even over the tops of the needlewood trees. It was a 
horrid sight. 

When I left Patsy, I was taken over by the others of 
my Copley-pub friends, who even co-opted their relations 
to the good work. They were ex-service men, tall and 
lanky—with one glorious seventeen-stone exception—and 
their quick kindness and extraordinarily pleasant company 
have given them a very special place in my Australian 
memories. They passed me from one to another, finally 
depositing me at Farina, a mere thirty miles from Marree, 
the starting-point of the Birdsville mail run. The mail car 
did not leave for a few days, and these I filled in with a 
visit to Murnpeowie. 5 

Murnpeowie lies beyond the northern end of the Flinders 
Range, well clear of the area which, from its proximity to 
the hills, reaps a higher than the local quota of rain. (Patsy, 
for instance, had an average of about ten inches.) In fact, 
the rainfall of Murnpeowie is so incredibly low that its 
fenced and watered paddocks must be regarded as a monu¬ 
ment to man’s eternal optimism. Here are the figures: 
Average annual rainfall over the forty odd years when 
records have been taken, 4! inches; and for the years 1924 to 
1:934, 3^ inches! 

“Mumpy”, as it is usually called, has a history. The 
country was taken up, I was much surprised to learn, when 
Burke and Wills undertook their 

was told bv the manager that they were actually making 
for Mount Hopeless—a landmark on the eastern side of 
the run—when they perished. The original station was 

5 In South Australia there are a number of place-names ending in 
“owie”, which is apparently the aboriginal word for a water-hole. 
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known as Blanchewater, and was famous for its horses— 
the T.E. brand. 

It seems extraordinary on the face of it that man should 
diink it worth while to occupy country with less than five 
inches of rain a year, and not only to take it up, but to 
fence and improve it for sheep. We must remember, how¬ 
ever, that the pioneers did not know anything about 
average rainfall. The appearance of the land had to be 
their guide; and there can be no doubt diat the appearance 
of the virgin vegetation can be a very unreliable and 
deceptive guide. 

The present manager of Murnpeowie has known the 
country for something like forty years. He told me that 
he remembered the bare gravelly wastes (as I saw them) 
with a patchy covering of “bush”. The oldest hands 
assured him that the bush was once continuous. It was 
of the usual type, comprising perennial saltbush and one 
or two species of bluebushes. These plants were found, 
and are still found, from nine-inch rainfall country (such 
as the scrub-and-bush country of the southern North-east) 
to the four-to-five-inch areas, such as Murnpeowie. The 
virgin cover would look much the same anywhere, though 
presumably it would be more sparse in the drier country. 
But clearly the saltbush growing, say, in the North-east, 
with its inches of rain, would have a much greater 
margin of vigour to withstand the grazing of stock than 
it has in five-inch country, where it is doing pretty well 
to survive at all. The extraordinary adaptability and drought 
resistance of the widely ranging fodder plants, such as the 
saltbush and the bluebushes, tricked the pioneer pastoralists 
into over-estimating the capacity of the desert marginal 
country to carry stock. The virgin Blanchewater must have 
looked pretty good. The ravished Murnpeowie that I saw 
looked terrible. The transformation, however, was inevitable; 
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the fate of the country was scaled when they sank the first 
fence-post. 

Until I found myself on Murnpeowie I had been able 
to preserve an objective attitude to the country through 
which I travelled, despite the fact that almost everything 
about it necessitated an adjustment of my limited city-bred 
notions of what was right and natural. But the vastness, the 
loneliness, and the desolation of Murnpeowie broke through 
my mental defences; and once they had cracked, it was 
impossible to weld them together again. 

The stations I had previously visited reckoned their areas 
in tens or hundreds of square miles; but Murnpeowie was 
measured in thousands. For hour after hour we (the general 
manager of the company, the manager of the station, and 
myself) drove over seemingly endless plains or great sweep¬ 
ing stony rises, the big Dodge in which we travelled 
sometimes hitting up over sixty miles an hour. Once, during 
three days of continuous driving, we ran into a region of 
alternating flats and pink sandhills, where mulga and 
needlewood and bush were growing almost happily. Once 
too, on a great crab-holey plain, w r e saw tussocks of Mitchell 
grass, also happy and even green. For the rest, there w r as 
a scattering of dried-up annual feed here and there, a 
bluebush or two in the shelter of a guttered creek-bed, a 
cane-grass swamp, or a patch of samphire growing in the 
soakage round a salty bore—and then stones and dust and 
drift sand. 

We stood by a gate on the eastern boundary, and Mr 
W. B. Newland, the manager, pointed out the famous 
Cobbler sandhills, a shimmering thin streak of white on 
the distant horizon. The Cobbler—long, high, soft, and 
always shifting—was the terror of the old Strzelecki Track, 
which passed through Murnpeowie. Beyond the distant 
Cobbler it ran through hundreds of miles of country now 
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deserted, to reach Innamincka. Nordi of Iiinamincka, in 
die farthest north-east corner of the State, was Cordillo 
Downs, another of the company’s properties. The Cordillo 
wool clip (scoured on the station to economize transport) 
was regularly carted on the backs of camels the 400 miles 
to the railway line. Mr Newland has managed Cordillo for 
many years. It was small wonder that he treated distances 
and loneliness with familiar contempt: they were part and 
parcel of the life he knew. But I, as we stood there straining 
our eyes to pierce the mirage and the glare, was sickeningly 
conscious of the immensity and emptiness of the land. East¬ 
ward there was nothing. The first human settlement would 
be beyond the New South Wales border. Tinga-Tingana 
and the other stations along the Strzelecki were abandoned. 
Some half-held cattle-runs lay to the north; and beyond 
them there was worse than nothing—the Simpson Desert, 
and the northern boundary of the State, much of which had 
never been surveyed by man. 

We turned back, and after running a few miles pulled 
up at a hut where a half-caste gave us tea. There was a 
tree in front of the hut, and midway to the horizon three 
dots moved almost imperceptibly. A rider was bringing in 
a couple of horses. I was beginning to feel jumpy, and 
muttered something unkind. My companions grinned; and 
the general manager, who knew that I was to be married 
in the near future, offered me free use of the place for my 
honeymoon. I declined with thanks; and we drove back 
to the homestead. 



Chapter 13 

THE BIRDSVILLE MAIL 


T he Birdsville Track has been, in years past, probably 
the most important main stock route in Australia; and 
it is still a far from negligible beef highway. It is 
the outlet for cattle fattened on the great stations of far- 
western and south-western Queensland and, through them, 
for stock bred in the Northern Territory and the Gulf 
Country. From the little tin town of Birdsville in the 
farthest south-west corner of Queensland (where the drovers 
fill up against a publess 300-mile trip) the Track runs 
southward along the course of the Diamantina River, crosses 
it near Goyder’s Lagoon, and then strikes across country 
to Cooper’s Creek, “flowing” in a roughly westerly direction 
towards Lake Eyre. The Cooper is crossed at Kopperaman- 
na, just over 100 miles from Marree. At Marree the Track 
ends, the cattle are shipped by rail to Adelaide, and the 
drovers can square up to a bar. 

Adelaide in the past was an important cattle port, ship¬ 
ping large quantities of bullocks to Perth, until Western 
Australia developed an important cattle industry of its own. 
This, and the fact that South Australia has never grown 
much beef, established the importance of the Birdsville 
Track. 

The Government, to assist the movement of stock, sank 
a line of bores along the route at intervals of 20 to 30 
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miles. They are artesian bores, gushing water which is steam¬ 
ing hot and emits a powerful reek of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
These bores make it possible to travel cattle down the Birds- 
ville Track even in times of drought. C. T. Madigan writes, 
in 1928, of a mob of catde which “had just travelled the 
300 miles from Birdsville on water only, and reached Marree 
in three weeks in marketable condition”. 

The Birdsville Track skirts the edge of the Simpson 
Desert, and the driest area in the Australian continent; yet 
all along it die country is taken up, and the pastoral map 
shows a series of properties (unfenced, needless to say) one 
or two of which attain, and even exceed, 5000 square miles 
in area. These cattle-runs depend very largely on flood waters 
coming down the two great inland rivers—the Cooper and 
the Diamantina—which, in that flat country, spread out 
in an intricate system of channels and flood plains. A 
wonderful cover of plants grows up through the subsiding 
flood water, providing hundreds of square miles of green 
pasture in the midst of a desert of sandhills and stony plains. 
The sandhills and dry flats were not devoid of vegetation; 
and there was usually enough feed to keep the stock alive 
between successive floods; though naturally, after the fats 
had been sold off, the herds were usually small when the 
tight times came. 

The recent terrible drought had reduced that country 
to a pitiable condition. The Cooper had not flowed, in 
its lower reaches, since 1918; and few if any of the 
Diamantina floods had been big enough to get beyond 
Goyder’s Lagoon, a mighty swamp which absorbs the slowly- 
moving waters like a sponge. Drought, following on the 
ravages of rabbits, had killed off the never numerous shrubs 
which grew on the sandhills, and the tussocks of cane-grass 
and spinifex which helped to bind them. One by one the 
stations had lost their stock, and had been abandoned; 
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though some of the lessees and managers were still hanging 
on in the hope that a change in the seasons would bring 
about some sort of recovery. When I passed through they 
had very nearly lost hope, but were battling still, with die 
indomitable patience and courage which is the hallmark 

of the men and women who spend their lives in that ghastly 
country. 

To look at, Marree is very like all the other tin-shack 
dumps in the arid outback, only bigger and more ram¬ 
bling. It is interesting and different, however, because it 
is the terminus of the great overland stock route. More 
than half the population are Afghans, who are segregated 
in “Ghan Town”, north of the railway line. The Birdsville 
Track is the last stronghold in South Australia of the 
camel teams, and these are the drivers, who make their 
living carrying stores to the stations along the route and 
further into Queensland and Central Australia. The charge 
for the camel-cartage of stores between Marree and Birds¬ 
ville, until a motor haulage contractor recently set about 
undercutting the Afghans, was £9 per ton. This makes 
petrol, not cheap in Marree, nearly £2 a case, or 5s. a gallon, 
in Birdsville, and other essentials, such as beer, correspond¬ 
ingly expensive. 

The drought had affected the fattening country in far- 
western Queensland, and for several years hardly a hoof 
had travelled down the Track. But good rains had fallen 
in Queensland in the winter, and a month or so before a 
long overdue inch of rain had brought up the feed along 
the Track itself, and the stock were starting to move once 
more. Marree, of course, was vitally interested. The out-of¬ 
work drovers sitting on the bench in front of the pub 
gazed out over the plain with their dreamy screwed-up 
eyes, and discussed in their quiet drawling voices the latest 
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reports of cattle movements: of “Benny Hughes with that 
Kidman mob”, who should appear at the railway in a month 
or so’s time; of George Morley, with five hundred cows 
and calves, still further back along the road—“Poor George, 
they reckon he’s having the hell of a time: he’s never 
travelled cows and calves down the Track before, only 
bullicks”. 

A few doors down from the pub lived the Birdsville 
mail contractor, Harry Williams by name. I had written 
to him some days before, asking to be taken as a passenger 
to Clifton Hills, and seeking reassurance that the recent 
rain would not hold him up unduly. (I did not mention 
this rain, which fell when I was at Murnpeowie, accom¬ 
panied by a magnificent display of lightning. The unlucky 
Mumpy missed most of it; but one or two creeks ran, and 
we were bogged a couple of times driving round the run, 
once so badly that we had to abandon the car and walk 
back to the homestead.) Mrs Williams had replied to my 
letter, saying that her husband was away, and though the 
road was “a bit boggy, that won’t worry Mr W., for he has 
a reliable car”. 

When I walked round to the Williams home an hour 
before the car was scheduled to leave, I found a big Dodge 
ready loaded up in the yard. Was this the reliable car, I 
wondered. It certainly did not look like it. I have seen 
some warriors in my time, but that antiquated Dodge had 
them all licked hollow. I can best describe her by saying 
that there was not a single part of her, from the number 
plate in front (on which I was delighted to see the figures 
4 painted thus T !) to the petrol-tank in the rear, from 
the top of the windscreen to the base of the engine, which 
had not been bashed and broken and rather obviously 
repaired. The sides of the bonnet had been discarded as 
unnecessary; one of the lamps was smashed, and from it a 
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length of wire dangled hopelessly; the cap of the petrol- 
tank was a tobacco-tin held in place by a strap; and there 
was no sign of a spare wheel or tyre. Later I learned with 
something of a shock that she had no brakes—not merely 
bad brakes, but no brakes at all: the shoes had been taken 
out of die drums. What a vehicle, I thought anxiously, 
with which to tackle one of the longest, loneliest, and driest 
mail runs in Australia. 

In justice to Mrs Williams I must mention that this was 
not the car she had described as reliable. That was the 
Ford V8, which usually did the run. Williams, however, 
had given her such a towelling, pushing through the bogs 
on the Diamantina during an unscheduled trip (when he 
had taken a crowd of enthusiasts to the Betoota races: 
just fancy anyone going 400 miles and back across the 
desert to see a bush race-meeting!), diat he had laid her up 
for an overhaul. 

We started out of Marree with three of us squashed in 
the uncomfortable driver’s seat—myself, Harry Williams, 
and his eighteen-year-old son George, who was going into 
Queensland to join the drover’s outfit. At the first gate 
clear of the town Williams handed over the wheel to his 
son, and climbed on to the swags and bags behind. We 
were in fenced country for a couple of hours, and there 
were more gates to be opened. This was the procedure 
we adopted to cope with them, necessitated by our lack of 
brakes: A hundred yards or so from a gate the process of 
slowing down began; and by the time we were within 
twenty yards of it George had usually managed to engage 
bottom gear, and the car was going sufficiently slowly for 
me to jump out without breaking my neck. The driver 
would then swing off to the right or left, and carry on in a 
circle, large or small according to whether there was a big 
or small pile of drift-sand against the gate. If he had judged 
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well, I would have succeeded in pushing the gate open by 
the time the car came round again. I would then close the 
gate, chase after the car, and jump in. 

We drove over plains eaten bare of every stick of bush 
or feed, yellowish-grey, and covered with a pebbly gravel. 
We passed a man driving a camel buggy, and presently 
came to some queerly shaped hills, and Lake Harry home¬ 
stead set among date palms. Lake Harry had once been 
a Government camel depot, I believe (it was now a cattle 
station, without cattle), and they had experimented with 
planting palms around the artesian bore. They seemed to 
be flourishing all right, and they gave to the place an 
Egyptian touch, which was helped by the camels standing 
tethered in their shade. Even the little hill behind the 
house was conical, like a squat pyramid. The lake itself, 
the gleaming salt of which was turned to water by the 
mirage, lav a couple of miles to the south. We stopped 
long enough to hand over the mail and swap a bit of news. 

Our next halting-place came as a pleasant surprise. After 
leaving Lake Harry we drove through more barren eaten- 
out country, and after an hour or so saw ahead of us a 
group of trees, half-hidden by a big sandhill. When we 
rounded the corner of this hill, there, lo and behold! was 
a stream of clear water running through beds of bright 
green rushes. “Clayton bore,” said Williams, in answer to 
my question. The car plunged into the ford, and we startled 
up an assortment of unexpected birds. I noticed a pair 
of spur-winged plovers among a flock of ibis, and one or 
two black-and-white waders which trailed long pink legs 
after them as they flew. These last were strangers to me: 
later I learned that they were white-headed stilts. Dragon¬ 
flies darted everywhere, and in the air above wheeled hun¬ 
dreds of martins. I took them for swallows at first; but 
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when we pulled up at the deserted half-ruined hut, I saw 
their clustering mud nests below the veranda roof. 

We boiled the billy and had a bite of lunch at the Clayton 
hut, after anxiously searching for the snake whose blurred 
but unmistakable track wandered all over the dusty floor. 
Shortly afterwards we had our first setback. We crossed 
over a low sandhill, and drove down on to the flats of the 
Clayton Creek, which was still boggy, having flowed after 
the recent rains. George put the car at a treacherous-looking 
patch, and the wheels sank deep at once. He ran down 
the gears quickly, stepping on die gas hard, and we got 
through all right. (The Dodge was noisy enough in top 
gear: in second or first the row was appalling; while in 
reverse the screechings and gratings in the poor brute’s 
innards were so terrific that one wondered how she held 
together at all.) The second slough was too much for us, 
however, and we stuck fast in the middle. My heart sank 
into my boots. What wretched luck, I thought, to be 
stumped so early in the trip. But I little knew the calibre 
of my companions. This was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
compared with what was to come—though they kindly 
forbore to tell me so at the time. We got out and rolled 
cigarettes, and then set seriously to work. 

George started the engine and let her roar—forward, 
reverse, forward, reverse—with Williams and myself, ankle- 
deep in the slush, heaving on either side. The tyres, which 
I thought would burst any minute under the tearing strain, 
sank deeper and deeper, sending the mud flying. I thought 
it a strange way of getting out of a bog; but the men 
knew what they were up to, and knew that diat particular 
bog had a hard bottom. The tyres soon dug down to it, 
and gave the impression that they might bite. We laid off 
for a breather, and Williams took a shovel and dug away 
in front of the wheels; then we took up our stations behind 
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the car and prepared for the biggest push of all. The engine 
roared, the wheels spun—they gripped; they spun; they grip¬ 
ped again—we pushed like fury, and the brute moved 
forward. At this point the battery fell out, and with a 
“slosh” half-buried itself in the mud; we left it there and 
shoved on. The ground got firmer, the tyres gripped prop¬ 
erly, and die car positively bounded forward. We stood back 
panting while George, gathering speed, charged the third 
and last bog. It was a deep depression, only a few yards 
wide. The car hit it with a crash and a bump that sent the 
whole load—mail-bags, petrol-drums, swags and all—a foot 
into the air. He pulled up on the far side, and climbed 
out grinning. The whole business had lasted a mere twenty 
minutes. I was uneasy about the fate of the battery, until 
Williams pointed out that it was useless anyhow, for the 

Dodge had magneto ignition and the lights had gone years 
ago. 

Ihe country now began to assume the character which 
it maintains, more or less, all along the Track as far as the 
Diamantina. It is a flat land, mostly stone-littered, with 
sand-ridges at intervals, running north-and-south. At first 
these sandhills were a mile or two apart, or even more. 
Often we could see none on the right, the eastern side, of 
the track; while to the left they were often far away, rip¬ 
pling saw-tooth ridges, apparently floating in mid-air, lifted 
above the plain below on a shimmering silver mirage. 

The trade-marks of a travelling stock route soon made 
their appearance—the skeletons of bullocks which had 
died along the track. Some were still intact, with the sun¬ 
baked hide stretched over them; but most were complete!v 
disintegrated, just formless piles of bleached bones, with 
the drift-sand heaped around them. At first there was 
hardly a living plant to be seen; but after a while a sparse 
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carpet of herbage appeared—buckbush, “Billy-buttons”, and 
various daisies. The growth was a pale synthetic sort of green, 
with a lot of blue in it; and under the blazing sun—the sun 
was blazing hard that day—it produced a strange, misty, 
washed-out effect which enhanced the emptiness and the 
distances. 

It was some time before the empty vastness of the land 
was brought home to me in full force. For several hours 
the flatness combined with the sandhills to limit the view. 
I remember the moment of realization well, for something 
like a shiver ran down my spine as I took it in—the first 
real sweeping view, which opened up around us as we 
passed over the top of a scarcely perceptible rise. I shall not 
try to describe it, for I should certainly fail. We seemed to 
be looking round the bend of the earth. It was hard to grasp 
that the distance we could see, which looked so very distant, 
was but a mere step along the road we had to travel. There 
was just shimmering pale blue-grey emptiness under a 
vast cloudless sky. I tried to imagine the scene without the 
small saving touch of the shooting feed, when the film of 
green would be replaced by a blinding glare. Even with this 
green I thought it was just about the cruellest and most 
inhuman world that it was possible to conceive. Little did 
I guess that within the next day or two I was to be intro¬ 
duced to worlds still more desolate and terrifying. I was 
uncomfortable and nervous now: later I was to be really 
scared—scared that something in my mind would crack, 
that the last shreds of my self-control would snap and leave 
me raving mad. 

Between Marree and Birdsville the mail stops at less than 
half-a-dozen homes. We pulled up at the first—not count¬ 
ing Lake Harry—shortly after our adventure in the bog. 



















Lake Harry homestead set among date palms. 
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It was Dulcaninna, 1 tlie home of the Bell family. Despite 
the melody of its name, it was nothing but a tiny tin shack, 
no more beautiful, and hardly more commodious, than a 
hen-house. We were ushered into the little living-room and 
given cups of tea and slabs of home-made cake. A complete 
stranger, I was made welcome without fuss or affectation, 
in fact with hardly a spoken word. Yet somehow I felt the 
warmth. It was the same wherever we stopped—just natural 
and willing acceptance: Our house is yours. The hospitality 
and courtesy of these lonely inland folk—admittedly some¬ 
times awkward and even rough—is no mere politeness. In 
helping a neighbour or a stranger they are obeying an 
instinct, not just a custom. 

There was a strange similarity about the people along 
the Track, so quiet-voiced, and so pathetically glad of our 
company. The features of our hosts and their wives might 
differ, but somehow their look was the same; and funnily, 
they all seemed to have grey eyes. The women might be 
plump and jolly, or thin and worn; but in the face of each 
one there showed patience and kindness. Many of the men 
at first glance looked hard. They had to be hard, I suppose. 
That was their reaction to the world around them. A second 
glance saw past their tight-lipped mouths, and the strain 
wrinkles round their eyes. They were fit mates for their 
wives, as gentle and as patient. It was a joy to watch them 
with their children. 

I noticed that when we sat around talking, the man of 
the house would always place himself so that he could look 
out through the open door. While we yarned of rain and 
feed, and of neighbours along the Track, he would gaze 

1 The place-names in rhis part of the world are magnificent. They 
are derived from the aboriginals, of course, and their spelling is a 
matter of personal choice. Here are some I garnered from a map, most 
of them being the names of hypothetical lakes: Murrapatirinna, Coogie- 
cooginna, Walpayapeninna, Kittakittaooloo, Poolyerooninna, and Peera- 
mundlayeppa! 
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out into the distance with eyes that scarcely seemed to see. 
The sun seems to have affected die eyes of the men out 
there. They have a queer opaque look, whitening round the 
iris rim, like those of someone going slowly blind. 

Half-an-hour out of Dulcaninna we suffered our second 
hold-up. The sandhills had retreated from either side of 
the road, which ran over a wide gravelly plain. George, 
who was still at the wheel, had been hanging out of the 
seat listening to something with an anxious expression on 
his face. It was a grating in one of the wheels, which got 


noticeably worse. When it began to sound like a yapping 
dog we pulled up. The hub of the offside rear wheel was 
nearly red-hot. “It’s the bearing gone again,” said Williams 


casually; “off she comes!” 

There was a clattering in the tool-box, and presently 
Williams swore heartily. When I asked what was up, “We’ve 
come away without a jack,” he said. Now we really arc 


finished, I thought. But nothing of the kind: if there was 
no jack available to lift the wheel off the ground, well, 
the ground could be taken from under the wheel. 

With some difficulty we found two large stones, which, 
with a hammer-head, could be made to support the rear 
axle. Williams senior stretched himself under the back of 
the car and held the prop in place, while George proceeded 
to lay into the ground with an axe. I watched with bated 
breath, fearing that every stroke would prove a false one, 
and hack the tyre beyond repair. But all went well. 
Presently the weight of the car was on the precarious prop 
and the wheel spinning. In less than a minute the wheel 
was off. I gathered that its removal was assisted by the 
absence of a certain set of threads, usually regarded as essen¬ 
tial for safety, which Williams had filed smooth. 

My offer of assistance having been refused, I sat down 
in the shade propped up against one of the front wheels, 
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and thanked my lucky stars that I had brought a pair of 
sun-glasses with me. They were doing yeoman service 
keeping the flies out of my eyes. Back at the Clayton hut 
I had remarked on die fearlessness and persistence of the 
flies, and Williams had said, “Wait till we get further 
along the track where there is green feed growing—then 
you'll really see flies!” He was quite right. I had never 
seen anything like them. 

I did not watch the repair, which was executed with a 
good deal of noisy hammering; but I gathered that a spare 
bearing had been found—anything might have been found 
hiding in that big battered tin tool-box—and the broken 
balls replaced. The new bearing stood by us for a while, 
but it started growling again just as we drew up to the 
deserted Caniwaulkaninna hut, beside its steaming, stink¬ 
ing bore. Here the whole process was repeated, and another 
hour was lost. I tried not to listen to the conversation of 
the busy blasphemous mechanics, because such snippets of 
their talk as came to my ears sounded most pessimistic. I 
began to fear that the tool-box had let them down, and that 
the situation had beaten even their colossal ingenuity—but 
no. The wheel went on at last, and Williams hailed me with 
a cheery “O.K. now: we are off when I have washed my 
hands.” “And how long do you think this bearing will 
last?” I asked. “All the way to Birdsville and back, I hope. 
We fitted a good one this time!” 

He turned out to be right; but unfortunately the old 
car had tricks in plenty up her sleeve, and other things 
than bearings which could go on strike. 

We were running late, needless to say; and we encount¬ 
ered more trouble in the swamps of Mosquito Creek, a 
backwater of the Cooper. But it was merely a matter of 
being bogged, which no longer worried me. The last rays 
of the setting sun saw us picking our way between the 
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big grey old-man saltbush plants, with Williams senior, 
perched high on the swags behind the driver, playing the 
part of masthead navigator. 

\ve arrived at the main channel of Cooper’s Creek in a 
weird three-quarters light, with the western sky shining a 
luminous green. As we dropped down from the stony 
slopes to the flat bed of silt, a chill fear took hold of me. 
The dry bed of diat dead river, which rose in the plains 
of inland Queensland, and vanished in the salt-pans of 
Lake Eyre without knowing the sea, was the most eerie 
and haunted spots I have ever visited. Moreover, it 
was haunted by no friendly and comprehensible ghosts, 
but by the spirits of broken tribes which died misunder¬ 
stood. 

For mile after mile we drove over the smooth grey silt, 
through a forest of dead and dying coolebah trees. It 
was an awful scene, so colourless, and so utterly unfriendly 
as to be almost menacing. I peered ahead through the 
crowded trunks, hoping every minute to catch the faint 
pale gleam of sandhills, which would mean that we had 
reached the north bank of the channel. It came at last; 
and with a sigh of relief I turned my attention to Williams, 
who seemed to be talking to me. 

“This is where the fun begins,” he was saying. “There 
are several miles of solid sandhills before we get on to the 
gibbers again. Kopperamanna is there through the trees, 
where the time-table says we camp for the night. But its 
years since we had to camp there. We generally make 

Poddy Aiston’s store at New Well, and we may make it 

* >> 
yet. 

It was now practically dark; but I could see that the 
track was difficult and I could feel that it was rough 

The driver leant out to get a clear view round the wind¬ 
screen; and once Williams got out and scouted ahead on 
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foot, while we crawled behind him in bottom gear: I was 
a little nervous; more than a little so when the car’s nose 
flopped over what felt like a precipice, and the next moment 
found us skidding sideways down a sheer slope of sand 
(this was the famous Oldfield's Leap). Later I was frankly 
worried, for the road seemed to get a little clearer, and 
George accelerated to almost daylight speed, rocking and 
swinging over the bumps and just avoiding the ghostly 
needlewood trees. As we could not possibly cover the ten 
miles to New Well, I suggested that we camp right there. 
But Williams said that the sandhills were nearly over, “and 
once we’re on the gibber flats it will be easy enough to 
follow the road.” So I shut up, and in a few minutes found 
myself entering into the spirit of the thing. My nervousness 
gave place to exhilaration; but my anxiety returned quickly 
enough when at last we ran out on to the stones and George 
hit up the old Dodge as fast as she w r ould darned well go, 
flat out without lights on a moonless night! 

George Aiston is a retired policeman who keeps a store. 
It beat me to know what business he could do there at the 
back of nowhere; but I was told that in good times he 
made a living selling stores to the drovers, besides supply¬ 
ing Government rations to the blacks. There were a score 
or more of blacks hanging round the place when we arrived. 
I had not noticed them when I climbed out of the car; and 
they gave me rather a start when I walked into the middle 
of them standing there silent and almost invisible in the 
darkness. They had come, we were told, to see a magic- 
lantern show, which some travelling missionary was giving. 
“I hope they don’t finish off by singing hymns all night,” 
Williams remarked, “for I want my sleep.” They didn’t, 
as luck would have it: for the lantern failed right at the 
start, and the blacks were too disgusted to worship. 

I sat in the store watching Mr Aiston (a great fat man, 
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as his nickname indicates) sorting the mail while his wife 
prepared our supper. The store was just perfect, exactly 
what a store on the Birdsville Track should be. The walls 
were hung with hobble-rings and stockwhips. Horseshoes 
in hundreds were hooked over poles and the edges ol : 
empty boxes. Hefty pairs of spurs lay on the shelves be¬ 
side bottles of tomato sauce and tins of all shapes and sizes. 
Sacks of flour and sugar, boxes of tea, and other things 
were stacked about the floor. The single oil lamp left the 
corners of the room in deepest shadow. 

Mrs Aiston gave us supper in a pleasant room with 
bookshelves and photographs of floods about the walls. 
(All the homes long the Track have photos of floods on 
the walls, for rain there has a meaning and a sacred sig¬ 
nificance which we spoiled mortals cannot properly appreci¬ 
ate.) She was a delightful little grey-haired old lady—just 
the sort who at home forms the backbone of the churches 
and is tireless in good works. I was rather surprised, there¬ 
fore, when she dropped some remarks about religion and 
missionaries which would have made a rationalist stand 
up and cheer. “It isn’t too easy to be religious out here,’ 
she said, “seeing the things you do. I am rather like the 
girl who, when she was asked her religion, said ‘Wire¬ 
less’!’’ 

Supper over, the three of us went outside, unloaded the 
swags from the car, laid out the ground-sheet, took off our 
boots, and rolled up in our blankets without undressing. 
There was not enough light to select good sleeping spots, 
and my bed was rather pebbly. What with gibbers pushing 
into my person here and there, and the sound of camel 
bells, my sleep was rather broken. 

We were off at sunrise the next day. The flies had wakened 
at the crack of dawn, long before the sun came up, and 
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in turn took on themselves to waken me by walking all 
over my face. I noticed with amusement that Aiston had 
a notice-board on his fence with STORE written on it in 
huge letters, as if everyone for hundreds of miles didn’t 
know it! The house stood in a wide stony flat between two 
long sand-ridges. The road followed along the base of one 
of these ridges for several miles, then turned suddenly and 
climbed over. It was a very sharp up-and-down; the Dodge 
stuck on the first attempt, and had to back away for a second 
assault. 

The sandhills began to close in, and were sometimes 
less than half-a-mile apart. The low sun showed off their 
rippling waves to perfection. We pushed along in good style, 
and soon discarded our coats as the sun rose higher and 
the air warmed up. For mile after mile we ran on, mostly 
hugging the base of sandhills, sometimes dodging round or 
over them and following up a different ribbony flat. We 
passed a ruined homestead, and presently some moving dots 
appeared out of the sun-haze ahead of us. As we drew 
nearer they resolved themselves into a rider driving half- 
a-dozen horses. Two of them were loaded with packs, and 
all, after the invariable custom of the country, had their 
hobbles tied round their necks. I watched the little party 
with delighted eyes: somehow the emptiness and the sun¬ 
shine and the sand touch these encounters with romance. 
The horses took fright at our approach and broke away 
at a gallop, the brown-faced rider after them with the 
lash of his stockwhip trailing behind him. He was past 
us in a flash, sitting easily in the saddle. He cracked his 
whip as he galloped by, grinning a welcome under his 
wide-brimmed hat. “Nothing for you, Don!” yelled 
Williams. 

By the time we reached Ooroowilanie our tummies had 
begun to assert their emptiness, and we fell on the break- 
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fast which Mrs Scobie laid before us with an appreciation 
that was hardly polite. Whenever I diink of the Track to¬ 
day I think of the Scobies, for they typify its quiet and kindly 
people. Alec Scobie had lived forty years at or near Ooroo- 
wilanie. He had watched the country go back year by 
year; had watched the bush disappear from the flats, and 
the cane-grass from the sandhills. His own stock had died, 
and cattle had not been moving down the Track for years. 
No one wanted drovers. He and his family had no income, 
and nowhere to go; so he sat and plaited beautiful stock¬ 
whips out of kangaroo hide, which his brother, the store¬ 
keeper, tried to sell in Marree. 

There was no suggestion of complaint or worry as we 
sat around the table. Mrs Scobie told us, laughing, that 
she could not keep the kiddies out of the swamp, where 
there was water at last: they played in it all day. Alec Scobie 
sat with his chair tilted back against the wall (a photo¬ 
graph of a flood above his head), gazing out of the open 
door to the horizon between the sandhills. He thought 
he might manage to pick up a droving contract soon. 

While we sat talking over our teacups the wind began 
to rise; and when we took to the road again the crests of 
the sandhills were smoking, and puffs and eddies of sand 
were flowing across the flats with every gust. The wind 
was not yet strong enough to lift it high above the ground: 
that was to come later. 

We passed the deserted police station by Mungaranie 
bore, half-buried in the drift. (This had been Mr Aistons 
headquarters for many years.) We passed Mungaranie home¬ 
stead surrounded by sandhills. We passed the Gap, an outcrop 
of eroded hills where mulga and bluebush were growing, 
and where brakes would have been a distinct advantage. 
And then we sighted Mirra-Mitta, a tiny lonely building 
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at the top of a gentle rise. It vanished almost at once, 
however, in clouds of flying dust and sand. 

Like New Well, Mirra-Mitta is a store. It is kept by a 
drover's wife, one Mrs Morley, who lived for the most 
part alone with her pet corella, a spoiled and talkative 
bird. It was a ghastly place. The land sloped gently away 
on every side, giving an enormous view of a country the 
less seen of which the better. The little house was barred 
and shuttered against the dust, and we sat in the twilight 
with the sweat pouring down our faces. Outside, in a tumble- 
down yard, half-a-dozen horses stood miserably with hang¬ 
ing heads and their sterns to the cutting wind. They belonged 
to a drover, Regan by name, who was camped at Mirra- 
Mitta awaiting instructions from his boss. 

Up till then I had been hoping that Clifton Hills, my 
destination, would be an improvement on the country 
through which we had been travelling; but Regan put me 
wise. “You going to Clifton?” he inquired; “I hope for 
your sake you aren't staying there long—it’s a damn good 
place to get away from!” These words, spoken in an oven¬ 
like tin shack in the midst of empty misery, sent my heart 
into my boots. I should have thought that any place would 
have seemed good in comparison with Mirra-Mitta. 

Shortly after leaving Mirra-Mitta we crossed the invis¬ 
ible boundary of Clifton Hills, and for the rest of the day 
drove through their country. We stopped for lunch at the 
deserted and half-ruined Mount Gason homestead, once 
the head-station of the Clifton run. Norman Gurr, the 
manager, told me later that they had been literally routed 
from the place by dust and sand. It was so bad, he said, 
that sometimes they had to put their plates under the table¬ 
cloth at meals, poke about blindly with knives and forks, 
and put the mouthfuls away as quickly as possible before 
too much sand collected in the food. 
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The only roofed building left at Mount Gason was a 
little square hut. It harboured two drovers and a swagman 
when we arrived, not to mention about four and a half 
million flies. The hut had been the calling place for drovers 
for many years and they had scrawled their names and 
the dates of their visits all over the lime-washed walls. 
. . . “Barney Oldham, 1918”. Mr Oldham, seemed to be 
particularly fond of seeing his name in print, so to speak, 
for it appeared at least a dozen times; and each signature 
had been annotated by an acquaintance who considered it 
his painful duty to inform the world that Mr Oldham was 

“A BARSTED, AND A BIG ONE TO”. 

It was near Mount Gason that I learned how drovers 
posted their mail. George Williams, the driver, suddenly 
swerved off the road, and brought the old Dodge round in 
a circle. A sack weighted down with stones was lying on 
the track; and under one of the stones was a white envelope. 

While we were collecting the missive (which was 
addressed to the Clifton Hills manager), a bow-legged 
young man appeared running towards us from a little clump 
of trees, under the shade of which, I noticed for the first 
time, a group of horses were standing. He wore the biggest 
hat and the most enormous pair of spurs that I had ever 
seen off the films. He turned out to be one of the Clifton 
Hills stockmen, homeward bound from Marree with nine 
Aberdeen-Angus bulls. He had lost three of them in a dust- 
storm; and until he had collected his little herd together 
again (it had taken him the best part of a fortnight) he 
had gone in terror of his job. His note was to tell Mr Gurr 
that all was well; but he was still very uncertain of his 
reception, and his simple mind was worried. I gathered 
that he had been pretty badly ragged by his friends back 
along the Track, among whom his misfortunes had been 
common gossip from the start. 
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Williams had a big official envelope for him, which he 
tore open eagerly. It was a reply to a letter he had written 
to the Defence Department, asking for the ways and means 
of joining the Air Force. Just then, apparently, the Air 
Force seemed to be more desirable as a career than it had 
ever seemed before. The letter, setting out the requirements 
and conditions, was rather too much for him, so he asked 
my help in its interpretation. We went through it together 
and I had to tell him I thought the engineering experience 
that was required ruled out a man who had spent his whole 
life chasing bullocks. He was terribly disappointed; and 
we left him standing disconsolate, with the death warrant 
of his aspirations clutched in his big brown fist. 

Throughout the Birdsville Track country the flats between 
the long sand-ridges are more or less stony. The stones 
are small for the most part, averaging a hen’s-egg size; and 
their ubiquity does not obtrude itself. One just notices that 
the ground is stone-littered and that is about all. When we 
approached the Diamantina, however, the gibbers com¬ 
pletely dominated the landscape. They gjew bigger and 
bigger, and more densely crowded together; and when the 
sandhills deserted us for a while, the world became little 
more than a rolling shingly plain, the lumpy red-brown 
sterility of which accentuated the empty blueness of the sky. 
Many of the stones were queerly shaped, and all were 
smoothly shining, having what is known as the “desert 
gloss”, a surface iron-oxide staining polished by wind-blown 
sand. This was Sturt’s Stony Desert, more awe-inspiring and 
desolate than any sand-dune desert could be—chiefly, I 
think, because it presents its barrenness in such a heavy and 
unfamiliar form. Sturt referred to it as “that iron region”. 
The term could hardly be bettered. 

The Track crosses the Diamantina just below Goyder’s 
Lagoon. I was completely bushed at this point, as any 
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stranger would have been, for the place is a maze of swamps 
and channels. All I remember is that we had a joyful time 
getting over the eight-miles-wide Diamantina Plains. They 
took the form of an intricate system of gutters between 
dead cane-grass and lignum bushes. The gutters were still 
boggy and water-filled as a result of a providential winter 
flood. Luckily, only about 400 yards were really unpleasant; 
but it took us over an hour to negotiate the distance. 

We set about filings in a very systematic way. Williams 
senior and the swagman (who had joined the party at 
Mount Gason, begging a lift to Birdsville from the good- 
natured mailman) went ahead to survey the ground and 
discover the best crossing places, while George and I 
looked after the car. My job was to hold the lever firmly 
in bottom gear, for the driver needed both hands, and 
more, to maintain mastery over die steering. At one point 
the swaggie was still testing the sides of a gutter when 
George decided that it was safe to charge it. The man was 
so engrossed that he did not realize we were coming until 
the car was practically on top of him. He looked round 
at my frantic yell and jumped backwards, sitting down 
plonk in the mud with a torrent of blasphemy. 

On the far side of the Plains we came on the “Kidman 
mob”, 250 Glengyle fats, in charge of the big bearded 
half-caste Benny Hughes. They were on their leisurely way 
to Marree and the Adelaide abattoirs—the first cattle to travel 
down the Track since the rains. Benny brought us bad 
luck. We had hardly left him before the engine started 
misfiring; and it went lamer and lamer with every mile, 
although Williams took up a permanent position on the 
running board and belted the carburettor with the starting- 
handle. Just as the sun went down behind the sandhills, 
and all chance of a bed at Clifton Hills seemed to vanish 
into thin air, a car hove in sight. It was Norman Gurr and 
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one of his sons, who, with shovels and a coil of wire rope, 
had set out for Goyder’s Lagoon where they expected us to 
be held up. 

I transferred my gear to the Gurr Chevrolet, and bade 
my companions au revoir . Williams had declared his in¬ 
tention of trying to make Birdsville that night; but he 
burned out one of his big-end bearings (as we learned 
later) and crawled into Birdsville late the following morning 
—Sunday. He wanted to fix the trouble without delay, but 
postponed taking the engine down because a sand-storm 
was raging. It blew all Sunday, and all Monday too. Tuesday 
was worse than ever; but as the mail had to leave the next 
day, there was nothing for it but to tackle the job, sand or 
no sand. 

Even now I find it impossible to think or write dispassion¬ 
ately of Clifton Hills. In fairness to the place (which has 
not shown any indication of being fair to the men who have 
tried to make a living on it), I must say that during my 
short visit I was jumpy as a cat, and moreover I had little 
chance of getting out and about and seeing something of 
the 6000 odd square miles which comprised the run. For half 
a day only did the weather clear sufficiently for Mr Gurr 
to take me for a ride through part of his channel country. 
All the rest of the time the wind blew, and when the wind 
blows at Clifton Hills the sand flies. The homestead is 
built on the top of a sandhill, and sandhills crowd it round 
on every side, except where the river runs; and it really is 
a river there, a permanent water-hole fourteen miles long. 
The river lies between the house and the Birdsville road; 
so the garage, naturally, was on the far bank, and a little 
boat was kept to do the ferrying. The water-hole was the one 
good thing about the place. A lot of worries can be washed 
away in an evening bath, even though the water is thick 
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and muddy, and the air above it throbs with the buzzing 
of a million flies. 

Prisoners of the sand-storm, we hung about the house 
all day, occupying ourselves as best we could. It was very 
hot. The little pom (whose twisted jaw gave it a comic¬ 
ally fierce expression; a jealous cattle dog had grabbed it 
by the face when it was a pup) took to its favourite refuge 
under the cooler on the veranda, and lay there for hours on 
end panting and lolling its tongue. It was too dark to 
read in the sitting-room, so I too sat on the veranda. But 
every now and then the flies would drive me inside. They 
were the most impertinent flies I have ever met. They 
crawled into my ears, and would get trapped between my 
eyelashes when I blinked. 

When the wind blew hard sand penetrated everywhere. 
It came in through the cracks below the doors, and formed 
miniature drifts against our feet. We breathed sand, drank 
sand, and ate sand; and when we blinked our eyeballs grated. 
Sand was in the butter, in the sugar, in the cake, and in the 
vegetables. I got used to it after a bit, and didn’t mind. 

The nights were worse than the days, for it was too hot 
to sleep and there was no company to keep my distracted 
imagination in order. My mind was dominated by one idea 
—to get out of that ghastly country before I went crazy. 

I lay and sweated, counting the hours I had to wait before 
Williams would pick me up again. I thought of the Dodge s 
unreliability; and I listened to the hiss of the sand against 
the corrugated-iron wall beside my bed. 

My room was merely part of the veranda boarded off. 

It was supplied with a door which had to be propped shut 
against the wind with a mulga log, and a window with a 
box-lid shutter. The sand found no difficulty in gaining 
an entrance. By morning it had collected in all the wrinkles 
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of the sheet and pillow, and had covered the top of the 
wardrobe and the washstand. 

I was not the only visitor at Clifton Hills. There were 
two others. One was “Brumbie” Jack someone-or-other, who 
was engaged in putting up a tank by the house. (Previously 
the water for drinking and household use—which looked 
like weak cafe-au-lait —had all to be carried up from the 
river by a black boy.) The second was a little Swede who 
had deserted from a ship many years before and had since 
lived round about Birdsville, riding boundary fences and 
doing odd jobs on stations. His back had been smashed 
up during his seafaring days, when a spar fell on him; and 
now his nerves had cracked. He was on his way to hospital, 
travelling with a couple of horses (literally all he owned in 
the world, except the clothes he stood in). He was 
staying with the Gurrs until he felt fit enough to travel on. 
He planned to sell his horses in Marree to pay for his ticket 
to Adelaide or Port Augusta. 

Brumbie Jack was a real old bushie, a bachelor with no 
illusions about anything. He would have parted with 
everything he had to help a man in trouble, was a pattern 
of courtesy and clean language in front of Mrs Gurr, and 
was looking forward to a gigantic bender when he had 
finished his job and returned to Birdsville. He referred to 
“old drunks like me”. 

The whole household generally gathered round for the 
daily ritual of the wireless. Clifton Hills was one of the 
stations with an Inland Mission transmitter, complete with 
a pedal-operated generator and an ingenious typewriter 
keyboard arrangement which enabled anyone who could 
spell to send Morse messages to Cloncurry, where the flying 
doctor has his base. The main idea of the sets is to enable 
these lonely stations to call the doctor in case of emergency; 
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but they are also used for transmitting telegrams, and 
for gossip among neighbours. (The sets can transmit the 
spoken word over distances up to about sixty miles.) 

Mr Gurr was sitting at the set, which stood in the corner 
of the living-room, next to the car seat which served as a 
sofa. He was talking to Birdsville hospital, where Sister 
Bishop, one of the nurses, was tuned in and listening. 
“Clifton Hills calling. . . . Clifton calling. Is that you, sister? 
Good morning, sister. I have a message for you, sister, 
from Brumbie Jack—a message from Brumbie, sister. 
Brumbie says he can’t take you on any more swimming 
parties in his Ford, sister, on account he’s got to consider 
his reputation. I’ll switch over to you now, sister, and get 
your answer—and make it hot!” (The set could only do 
one thing at a time, transmit or receive; so a conversation 
had to be carried out in chunks.) 

I asked the point of the message, which caused great 
mirth among the party. It was a dig at the bobby in a 
neighbouring settlement, I was told, who had recently 
become engaged and took it all very seriously. He had 
been asked by a young lady for a lift along the road and 
had refused, explaining that he had his reputation to con¬ 
sider. The locals were vastly amused, and a little surprised 
too; for requests for assistance of this sort are rarely refused 
in that part of the world. 

On Tuesday afternoon the wind died down, and Mr Gurr 
and I went in for a swim. While we were drying ourselves, 

I noticed rings appearing on the surface of the water, 
and asked if there were any fish in the hole. Mobs of 
them,” Gurr said; “big yellow-bellies as fat as pork. The 
blacks are always catching them—they’re probably at it 
now. Would you like to run down to the camp and see? 

I said I would; so the car was brought out, and off we 
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It is a flat land . . . with sand-ridges at intervals 

running north-and-south.” 
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A cheerless prospect—trouble on the Birdsville Track. 
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drove, accompanied by Parsey, Gurr’s little eight-year-old 
daughter, who had appeared on the bank. 

Most of the Clifton Hills “tribe” were away down the 
river, attending a corroboree; and the camp only consisted 
of two or three dome-shaped bough gunyahs, roofed 
with sacks. The inhabitants were squatting over or loaf¬ 
ing near their fires. I was struck by their dirt and their 
aloofness. About two score of assorted mongrels were hang¬ 
ing about. 

It was twilight when we arrived and the fishing was 

over. A one-eyed gin, whom they called Linda, presented 

us widt a big yellow-belly for supper. She wore a shapeless 

cotton dress, as did all the gins, and obviously nothing 

else. She was a cheerful giggling person; and when Mr 

Gurr made a feeble joke about some chickens she had 

hatched out, she nearly died of laughter. (She said that 

her man looked after them; and Gurr asked whether he 

sat on them at night to keep them warm—this was the 
joke.) 

Just as we were about to drive away from the camp, Gurr 
opened the door of the car. “Jimmy has still got that dog 
alive,” he said, and drew my attention to an emaciated 
cur which was dragging itself painfully over the ground, 
paralysed in the quarters. “I am going to shoot the poor 
brute. He’ll never put it out its misery: nothing will induce 
the blacks to kill any of their dogs.” 

He produced a revolver from the pocket of the car, 
loaded it, and walked over to the camp. “I am going to 
shoot that dog of yours, Jimmy,” he said to a surly-looking 
black, who made no reply but stood by indifferent. Gurr 
made a mess of it, and had to finish the job with a stick, 
while the dog yelped pitifully. At the sound of the shot 
pandemonium rose. All the dogs in the camp started 
howling and tore away into the coolebahs with their tails 
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between their legs. “The gins have run off, and Linda’s 
crying,” remarked Parsey. 

“I hate having to kill a dog,” said Gurr as we drove 
away, “just as I hate having to kill a horse; but one has to 
do it sometimes. I am sorry I made a mess of that. I hit 
him too far back.” We drove for a while in silence. 

Presently he broke the silence, seconding the opinion 
expressed to me a day or two before by Mrs Aiston. “It’s 
damned hard to be religious in this country,” he said, 
“you see so much cruelty. Nature seems to be so careless of 
the sufferings of poor dumb beasts that it is difficult to 
believe in a kind providence. You see poor wretched 
bullocks bogged in the mud—still alive—half-eaten by kites 
and dingoes, with their eyes pecked out by the crows, and 
swarms of ants walking in and out of their ears. . . .” 

It is a strange thing, but the more desolate and cruel is 
the land, the finer, in their simple way, are the people. I 
defy anyone to move among the folk who live in the 
Australian interior and come away without an unshakable 
belief in the fundamental decency and kindness of the 
human race. During the four days I spent at Clifton Hills, 
when the conditions would have tried the patience of an 
archangel, I never once heard a sharp, let alone an unkind 
word, even between the children who were at what are 
usually considered quarrelsome ages. I saw nothing but 
kindness and consideration for others. 

Mr and Mrs Gurr had no illusions about their little 
world. They worked and hoped to send their children to 
school in Adelaide. The father wanted his sons to have 
a personal interest in sports. “A young chap in the bush 
here, he reads the accounts of the football and cricket in 
the papers, and they don’t mean a thing to him. But if 
he’s been to school and played the games, then he’ll get a 
lot out of following the teams and reading the reports. 
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Life becomes amazingly simple in the interior. The city 
folk, Mr Gurr observed in all seriousness, have a twelve¬ 
months holiday in die year; and he failed to see why they 
should ever have worries. 

Sleep came very reluctantly to my pillow on that, my last, 
night at Clifton Hills. I was haunted by the yelping of the 
paralysed cur, by the picture of the dirty sombre-eyed blacks, 
and by the memory of a perfectly horrible story (the details 
of which I have mercifully forgotten) of the cruelty of a 
half-caste to his gin, which Gurr had told me. But I fell 
asleep in the end, despite the whistle of the wind, the hiss 
of the sand, and die rattling of the shutter and the walls. 
The wind had risen once again. 

Next morning at eight Mr Gurr and I were at the letter¬ 
box. We had turned the car stern-on to the dust-storm, 
and waited for Williams to appear. In addition to my lug¬ 
gage and the mail, there was a bag of meat in the back of 
the Chev, which was to be given to the lad in charge of the 
bulls. It was not very good meat—and every now and then 
we were forcibly reminded of the fact—for Clifton had 
not been able to kill for some days. We spoke fitfully, 
for I was tired and uneasy, and my nervousness grew with 
every minute that the mail car failed to appear. 

Williams was due at any time between eight and nine. 
When nine o’clock passed, and ten, we decided that he 
had broken down as usual, and started off in the direction 
of Birdsville. The wind grew stronger, and the dust-clouds 
thickened to a regular fog, while the flying sand cut and 
stung our faces. Gurr at the wheel got the worst of it, 
for the wind was blowing from the east. His eyes became 
so inflamed after a time that I took over the driving. 
Presently the sun went out: some cloud had overcast the 
sky. Even in the veiled sunlight the world looked dismal 
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enough, with the sandhills shining eerily. Now the scene 
was just dreadful. We were driving over colourless silt flats, 
with long low sand-ridges here and there. Scrubby battered 
coolebahs kept popping like ghosts out of the fog. Over 
the grey ground the pale sand went scudding; and all the 
time the wind howled. I nearly howled too; and it was all 
I could do to talk sensibly to the man at my side. I had 
a horrible fear that Williams might have been at the box 
before we arrived and gone without me; and I simply could 
not bear to contemplate having to stay in that earthly 
purgatory for another fortnight. 

There was no sign of Williams and the Dodge anywhere 
along the road. After a couple of hours’ driving we passed 
dirough the rabbit-netting fence, now abandoned to the 
drift-sand, which separates the States of South Australia 
and Queensland, and a few minutes later ran into Birdsville. 
Behind the pub stood the old Dodge, with Williams crouch¬ 
ing beside it, the dismantled magneto in front of him on 
a piece of wood. So he had not deserted me after all. With 
a sigh of relief I hailed him, and jerked my thumb towards 
the bar. 

Beer is a shilling a thimbleful in Birdsville, but I didn’t 
care. In any case it was some time before I got on to beer, 
for I decided that whisky was what my soul required. 

Although the car was not ready for the road until three- 
thirty, I did not see much of Birdsville for the place was 
blanketed in dust. Through the dust a few buildings were 
visible, on either side of a wide main “street”. The ground 
was stone-littered, and plants were chiefly remarkable for 
their absence. On the strength of this imperfect impression 
I shall not try to describe the place; and I cannot print 
the description given by Bob Willis, the brawny policeman 
who joined us in the bar. We filled in the afternoon with 
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a visit to the Inland Mission hospital, where I met the 
two nurses, Sisters McLean and Bishop (whom Brumbie 
was not going to take on swimming parties). They were 
dearly loved by the people in the district, and I could well 
understand why. 

The old car ran like a bird until we had passed the 
Clifton letter-box; then, to our exasperation and annoy¬ 
ance, she started her tricks once more. Williams tinkered 
with the carburettor, but that was no good. He changed 
the plugs—no good either. He suspected one of the leads, 
which was far too short, and, pressing against the exhaust 
manifold, was nearly burned through. He hunted for a 
suitable piece of wire. “If die worst comes to the worst,” 
I suggested, “you could use a bit from the ammeter.” “There 
are a lot of things we could do,” he replied cryptically, 
“if the worst comes to the worst.” Nevertheless he acted on 
my suggestion, tearing a length of wire from the dashboard 
and the floor as a man would tear a piece of ivy from a tree. 
But still the misfiring continued; and darkness caught us 
crawling through the dead lignum on the edge of the 
Diamai.iina Plain, a mere ninety miles out of Birdsville. 
There we made a fire and had some supper, and camped 
down for the night. 

The wind had dropped and the air was clear. From 
where I lay I could see the disreputable silhouette of the 
Dodge against the starlit sky. I did not find the sight 
particularly comforting: it was all she could do, when we 
had stopped, to drag herself along in second gear. There 
we were camped in the bed of the Diamantina when we 
should have been at the Cooper one hundred and twenty 
miles further on the road. In the bed of the Diamantina 
. . . what if the river decided to come down in the night? 
It was a ridiculous idea for everyone knows weeks in advance 
when the flood waters will come down. Nevertheless, 
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1 could not quite banish it from my thoughts. I felt 

like a mouse between the paws of a slumbering tiger, which 

might wake up at any moment. Could we make our escape 
in time? 

Williams was already up when I awoke the next morn¬ 
ing and was working on the car. He greeted me with the 
cheerful news that he had located the trouble. One of the 
tappets had worked loose and the valve was not closing 
properly. “No wonder the ruddy cylinder wouldn’t fire. 

111 have her fixed by the time you’ve collected some wood 
for the billy. We might make Marree to-night yet.” 

I got the fire going and went to fill the billy from the 
water-bag. The billy, I may say, was an old syrup-tin with 
a turned-down edge. Because of this edge, half a cupful 
of water would always remain behind when the thing 
was swished out. I was about to put the billy on the fire 
when “Half-a-minute,” said Williams, “I want to wash 
my hands.” While he was soaping and scrubbing away, 
a breath of wind rose. Before reaching us it visited the car, 
and collected some of the bouquet from the meat which 
we were to deliver to the drover. It had ripened noticeably 
during the night. 

“By Jove,” I said, “that lad won’t thank us when we give 
him that stuff.” 

“Oh, he won’t worry,” Williams remarked cheerfully, 
as he shot the filthy washing water out of the billy, which 
he filled up without more ado and placed on the fire for 
tea; “they’re rough all right, those jokers.” 

On the whole I enjoyed the return journey, and felt 
more and more comfortable as each familiar landmark 
dropped behind. The car gave us no further trouble; and 
as George had been left behind in Queensland, Williams 
was quite glad when I offered to spell him at the wheel. 

This time we saw the Cooper sandhills by daylight. 
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They were quite awe-inspiring, looking for all the world 
like a full-size sand model of a stormy sea. Some shrubs 
and low plants grew between the ridges; but their sides 
and summits were mostly bare, and they had sharpened 
and rippled during the last few windy days. As we 
threaded the dodging switchback trail my admiration of 
George Williams’s prowess soared higher and higher. I had 
realized, clinging to the bucking car on the outward journey 
through the gathering dark, that the track was rough and 
difficult. Now I was realizing just how rough and how 
difficult. The road dodged right and left, and bumped 
up and down. Sometimes we would be churning in low 
gear through a drift, sometimes picking our way cautiously 
over the queerly chiselled mounds that remain when a big 
dune has been blown away by the wind. At one point the 
track appeared to divide, one set of tyre-marks leading to the 
base of a steep cut-away sandhill. “That is Oldfield’s Leap,” 
said Williams: “the car won’t climb it; but we came over 
it on the way out.” I remembered that terrifying plunge 
quite well. 

The sun was very low when we ran through the coole- 
bahs in the Cooper channel; and I breathed a deep sigh of 
relief as we drew clear of that unpleasant place. I feared 
that the Dodge might select this point to go on strike; 
and then the thing I most dreaded would have been un¬ 
avoidable—a night spent among the dead trees on that eerie 
flat. 

When we arrived at Dulcaninna it had been dark for 
nearly half-an-hour. I had been driving, and had thoroughly 
enjoyed it. My eyes were so strained and sensitive from 
peering into the gloom ahead that they were almost dazzled 
when I turned to look at the young moon—a pitiful little 
crescent hardly two days old. Yet Williams was depending 
on its feeble light to carry us over the last sixty miles to 
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Marree. We might have done it too, but Mrs Bell insisted 

upon our sitting down to a proper tea. She brought us plates 

piled high widi cold lamb. It was the sweetest and tenderest 

meat that I had ever eaten, and I extolled its virtues to our 

hostess. Only after we left did Williams tell me that it had 
been goat! 

Williams took die wheel at Dulcaninna, and drove with 
a skill surpassing even diat of his son. He held the car 
flat out and picked the road unerringly, even when it dis¬ 
appeared in the loose sides of the sandhills. But despite 
his skill the moon beat us. It grew too dark to see at all; 
and we threw in the towel just before we reached the 
Clayton, where diere were deep and dangerous gutters just 
beside the road. We laid our ground-sheet on a pile of 
bullock-skins (for we had stopped among gibbers), and 
would have slept well but for the mosquitoes. We ran into 
Marree next morning. 

So my trip along the Birdsville Track was safely con¬ 
cluded. Looking back on it now, little but die interest and 
the humour remain. The uneasiness, which almost over¬ 
powered me at times, has faded. It has faded, but not 
disappeared. I can never think of the Cooper and the 
Diamantina as mere rivers. They have spirits of their own, 

which are not friendly to man. 

The hungry desolation of die Birdsville Track is the 
dark background against which, in my memory, little scenes 
and incidents are etched shining and clear. There is George 
Morley’s letter-box, for instance, so perfect and so typical. 
We came on it in the middle of the road, a mulga branch 
stuck upright in the ground between the tyre tracks. Against 
one side leant a bullock’s skull, with the letter for the 
post screwed up in one of the orbits. Against the other 
side leant a bleached shoulder-blade, on the flat surface 
of which was pencilled a message for “Harry”, who was to 
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tell his wife that he would be at Mirra-Mitta in about six 
days, for his beasts were travelling well. But I think the 
most shining picture of all was that of Mrs Morley herself. 
We had just risen from the dinner she had cooked for 
us, for which she had produced from a box her very best 
tablecloth and napkins and her special cutlery; and she 
stood by the door of her little store in the middle of the 
emptiness and mirage. “Now, Mr Ratcliffe,” she said, 
“you mustn’t go away thinking too badly of our country.” 

I described this journey to my mother, and in her 
answering letter was enclosed a sheet from a calendar on 
which was printed a quotation from John Masefield. 
She thought it seemed “rather an appropriate motto for 
your Birdsville diary”, 

I have seen flowers come in stony places, 

And kindness done by men with ugly faces, 

And the Gold Cup won by the worst horse at the races— 
So I trust too. 



Chapter 14 

INTERLUDE 


W " hen I returned to headquarters at the New Year 

of 1936 to put my nose to the urban grindstone I 
tnought that my travels in the interior on the trail 
of drift-sand were over. However the few months I spent 
breaking myself in to the unaccustomed life of the city 
turned out to be an interlude only: by the middle of May 
I was on the road again. 

Being now one of the many satisfied inhabitants of 
Melbourne any praise which I might wish to bestow on 
her would be dismissed as prejudice. All that I shall do, 
therefore, is to draw attention to certain very queer trades 
which are carried on within her boundaries. The first is 
the suburban manure trade, the economics of which deserve 
to be better known. At the week-ends, horse-manure in 
bags is hawked round among likely householders. A man 
I know took a couple of bags, but told the vendor that he 
thought the price too high. “Dear! you reckon they’re dear!” 
exclaimed the indignant merchant. “Why, I’m only allowed 
the horse for three and a half hours!” 

The other trade I find it hard to define; but anyhow, this 
is what the boards offered: 


LOVELY NAVELS id. 
NICE PASSIONS 18 a 1 /-. 
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During this urban interlude I acquired a wife, a fact 
which put a somewhat different complexion on my next 
trip to the inland. When I left Melbourne in May, and 
headed straight for the tiger’s paws from which I had so 
recently escaped, I did not like it at all. The tiger, more¬ 
over, was no longer slumbering, for the drought had broken, 
and the great inland rivers had come down in flood. The 
waters had just subsided when we pushed through, but 
the crossings were still difficult. Everywhere water-holes 
and swamps were full. A very small fall of rain would 
have brought the rivers down again, and we should have 
been caught like rats in a trap. People cheered us up 
by saying that a few inches of rain would mean six weeks, 
eight weeks, three months, cut off from the east. My mind 
was not at rest until, safely arrived at Cloncurry, I booked 
my railway ticket for Brisbane. 



Chapter 15 

BIRDSVILLE AGAIN 


T he ten-inch rainfall line, which encloses so much 
of South Australia, cuts off only the south-west corner 
^ of Queensland. Nevertheless, diis represents a pretty 
substantial area. The farthest point of this corner, beyond 
Birdsville, pokes into the Simpson Desert. For die rest, 
the area between the ten-inch line and boundaries of 
South Australia and die Northern Territory is a patch- 
work of sandhills, stony country, and black-soil plains— 
similar to the great Mitchell grass plains of Central Queens¬ 
land. Through it run Cooper’s Creek, the Diamantina, 
and the Georgina, each, with its tributaries, forming a 
natural irrigation system of channels and flats, in places 
twenty, thirty, forty miles wide, or even wider. This is 
the “flooded country”—flooded, of course, but periodically 
—without which it is doubtful whether the region would 
be worth taking up at all. 

The great drought, needless to say, had laid a cruel hand 
upon this arid corner. Travellers who had passed through 
it painted dismal pictures of stockless stations, of the big 
dunes smoking in every blow, and of sand driving across 
the denuded plains. The place, they said, was nothing but 
a howling desert. So the idea grew, and later became firmly 
fixed in the popular mind, that the sands of the “dead 
heart” had started to march and were advancing on the 
good grazing lands of the north-east and east. 
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Certain less credulous people hesitated to accept the 
conclusion that an active invasion of the desert was taking 
place, that sand, which until recently had decently con¬ 
fined itself to recognized desert areas, had suddenly begun 
to break bounds and drift over better country. It was being 
more widely recognized that drift-sand could be a purely 
local product, liberated during the process of the erosion 
of a properly constituted soil; but the terms “erosion” 
and “desert encroachment” were used indiscriminately in 
most of the press articles drawing attention to die seriousness 
of the situation. If the country was really being transformed 
in character, clearly one of two things must be happening: 
either it was being eroded and was drifting just as parts of 
arid South Australia were being eroded and were drifting, 
or else it was being smothered by sand creeping in from 
the Centre. I was instructed to pack my bag and gather 
some first-hand information on what was taking place. 

The gidyea 1 is a friendly sort of tree, despite the fact 
that when in flower it emits a powerful stench resembling 
rotten garbage flavoured with onions. The wood burns 
slowly with an intense heat, leaving a pile of ashes, which 
keep the embers glowing for hours and hours. But even 
the gidyea fires were not enough to drive the hoar-frost 
from our pillows when we camped in the far south-west. 

“We” were a botanist, Blake by name, L. G. Walker, a 
Department of Agriculture Stock Inspector, and myself. 
Our transport was a departmental Chev truck, heavily 
laden with provisions, axes, shovels, chains, and spare springs 
—all of which we needed—and tended and driven by 
Mr Walker with a care and thoughtfulness which, I am 
sure, was the lot of very few official vehicles. We were 
camped in a heaven-sent gidyea patch beside the Wilson 

1 Acacia Ccnnba%ei, pronounced, and sometimes spelt, “gidgee”. 
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River. Thargomindah lay seventy odd miles behind us. 
Somewhere in front of us was the Cooper, which we wanted 
to cross. Beyond that was the South Australian border. 
We had crossed the Grey Range (one of those comic ranges 
which looked to be a plain, and yet provided a devastating 
view of the emptiness ahead of us, and the apparently end¬ 
less tree-covered flats of the Wilson lying to our right). 
We had passed a lonely grave in the middle of a plain, and 
probably would have reached Nockatunga, our immediate 
destination, well before dark, had we not encountered our 
first bare-topped red sandhill. 

The sandhills of the arid inland—pups of the central 
desert—have a character, a family likeness, which dis¬ 
tinguishes them straight away from the civilized sandhills 
nearer the coast, which are low and rounded, and usually 
clothed with trees and shrubs. The sandhills of the interior 
are always half, and usually more than half, naked. The 
plants which grow on them are found chiefly on the lower 
slopes and in the sheltered hollows. Their summits are bold, 
high and steep, continually being moulded and remoulded 
by the changing winds. 

C. T. Madigan , 2 the Adelaide geologist, has made a 
special study of the Australian sand-ridge deserts, based on 
aerial surveys. He has shown that the dunes, which in 
places form unbroken lines over a hundred miles long, are 
parallel to the direction of the dominant winds. Where 
there is a very marked dominant wind, as in the Simpson 
Desert itself, the sand-ridges are almost dead straight. In 
other regions, as along the Birdsville Track, their orienta¬ 
tion falters and they become wavy and branched still, 
however, remaining roughly parallel to the dominant wind. 

The Simpson Desert represents the centre of what I 

2 Article in rhe Geographical Review , April 1936; also Central Aus¬ 
tralia, published by the Oxford University Press, a fascinating book. 
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have called the eastern desert-sandhill system (eastern 
because the western half of the continent has its own sandy 
deserts). From this centre the sandhills extend north¬ 
east and east into Queensland—into regions without 
definitely prevailing winds, where the dunes lose all sign of 
regular orientation; and into regions with a better rainfall, 
where their plant-cover naturally becomes less meagre. The 
outer margin of the desert-sandhill system reached, we 
found, the Wilson River and the Cooper country, where 
isolated dunes, sometimes red or pink, sometimes yellow, 
were scattered about the black-soil plains. 

In these marginal sandhills lay the key of the desert- 
encroachment problem. Did they represent the advance 
guard of a smothering, marching army, or were they harm¬ 
less and well-behaved? In other words, were they moving, 
or were they stationary? Naturally, when we met our 
first bare-topped dune, we spent some time examining it; 
and it was very late in the afternoon when we climbed into 
the Chev once more and drove westward over the Wilson 
flats. 

It was dreadful going. Water lay everywhere; and the 
track showed signs of the desperation of previous travellers. 
The sun set in a glory of green and orange just as we pulled 
clear of a particularly vindictive bog, which we only 
negotiated safely with the help of a raft of lopped branches. 
Twenty minutes later we passed a little group of gidyea 
trees on a rise; then the road vanished under a sheet of 
water. We could see no end to it, and no way of avoiding 
it; so we turned back to the gidyea. As the car pulled up 
the mosquitoes descended on us in clouds; and while we 
set about our jobs—unloading our swags, cutting firewood, 
peeling potatoes—each of us fed a score or two of the little 
brutes on our necks and wrists and faces. When the 
stew was boiling, they fell into it in hundreds, forming a 
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black scum on the surface of the savoury liquid. But 
the gods were kind. When the twilight deepened into 
night the mosquitoes vanished; and at daybreak, when we 
expected them to reappear, a sharp frost kept them quiet. 

We camped in that gidyea patch for diree successive 
nights. A bashed-in oil sump and a broken spring had 
to be repaired. We seemed to be in a nasty fix; but bush 
mechanics are a race apart, and our driver’s ingenuity 
proved quite equal to the occasion. Arrived at Nocka- 
tunga, we learned that our road was blocked to the west, 
and that our only chance of crossing the Cooper was to go 
north to Windorah. In the end it took us three weeks 
to get over the wretched “creek”; for a freshet came 
down and blocked us at Windorah. However, we just 
scrambled over the two tributary rivers—the Barcoo and 
the Thompson—before a second freshet drowned the 
crossings anew. 

I shall never forget that northward journey of ours. We 
“opened up” most of the road, being the first to drive over 
it after the summer rains had put a stop to the river- 
country traffic. Sometimes the track wandered among rough 
stony hills; but for the most part it kept to the black-soil 
flats. Where these were dry, they were usually torn to bits 
by cattle which had travelled over them when the ground 
was soft. Where they were boggy they were just plain hell. 
That the road was lonely goes without saying; but to me 
it was more than that. I was back in a land which awakened 
in me an instinctive anxiety and distrust, deepening at times 
to a formless fear. I was uncomfortable in the nearness of 
the Cooper, hidden somewhere behind the dark line of 
coolebahs which appeared and reappeared away to the west. 

But with the coming of night everything was changed. 
First there was die sunset itself, serene, magnificent, and 
clear; dien the indigo and the stars, and the inky greenish- 
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black silhouette of the branches and the leaves. There was 
the pleasant effort of cutting the firewood; and then the 
hackneyed but nevertheless extremely potent anodyne of the 
camp fire. I might have been on edge for hours—I often was 
—but I always slept in perfect peace. 

We had a very pleasant break at Mount Howitt, lengthened 
to nearly a week by some untimely rain. The homestead was 
over thirty miles from the east channel of the Cooper; and 
yet in the early morning the dense belt of coolebahs could 
be seen quite clearly on the western horizon—less than a 
quarter, one would say, of their true distance away. Later, 
as the sun climbed higher in the sky, the mirage would 
sink down out of sight. 

Scattered about the Mount Howitt run were a number 
of characteristic bare-topped sandhills. They squatted on 
the country—here in the middle of a black-soil plain, there 
beside a swamp, here between two channels of the Cooper; 
and for all the relation they had to the landscape about 
them, they might have been emptied out of a sack by some 
mile-high giant. 

These strange alien sandhills present a fascinating pro¬ 
blem. How did they get there in the first place? Presumably 
they are merely accumulations of sand which had blown 
over the country in the distant past. But why had this 
wholesale drift left no other sign? All the sand seemed to 
have been collected together in these sharply defined dunes. 
For the most part the land round about was completely free 
from any sign of sand. The Mount Howitt manager had 
his own theory on the origin of his sandhills. They had 
come up out of the ground, just as water comes out of the 
ground in an artesian spring. How else could we explain 
the fact that some of them were pink and others yellow? 
We found it very hard to answer this question. 

u 
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There were many things about the south-west Queens¬ 
land sandhills that we found difficult to explain. On the 
far side of die Cooper, in country where the sandhills were 
more numerous than on Mount Howitt, people told us 
that during the drought the sand was blowing about 
everywhere, and in particular that one stretch of road had 
been buried under six to nine inches of loose drift. When 
we drove over this road, across a black-soil flat, there was 
no sign of the drift. All the sand seemed to have returned 
to the hills. 

About one thing, however, there was no room for any 
question of doubt. These south-western sandhills were 
stationary, and not on the move. They had been station¬ 
ary for a long time, probably a very long time indeed. 
Trees were growing on them in places, often species which 
were not found elsewhere in the district. Moreover, their 
centres had solidified into a hard core resembling half- 
formed sandstone. This could be seen where changes in 
the shape of a sandhill had formed a deep saddle or 
depression. 

Although these dunes were, in a sense, outposts of the 
desert, they were by no means sterile. The wide flat 
spread of sand around their bases, in particular, often sup¬ 
ported a luxuriant growth of herbs and grasses, usually 
much more dense and vigorous than the vegetation on the 
surrounding plain. 

We found such isolated sandhills all the way from the 
Wilson River, through the Cooper country to the Barcoo, 
and again on the far side of the Barcoo and the Thompson 
(which join to form the Cooper just north of Win ora ). 
West of this the sandhills were no longer isolated; and we 
ran through patches of sandhill country-often very ex¬ 
tensive patches-on and off until we encountered the long 
parallel sand-ridges of the Birdsville region. And we dis- 
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covered that the advancing desert was nothing but a bogey 
and a myth. 

The movement and menace of sand depend on two 
things—wind and drought. The winds which blow in 
far south-western Queensland are not causing, in fact 
would not permit, a mass movement of sand towards the 
better rainfall regions. The marginal sandhills of the 
Cooper country, whatever they may have been in the past, 
are not the advance guard of an invading desert. They 
are sitting tight and behaving quite nicely. That is the 
first point, and it is quite definite. 

Then there is a second point, not appreciated by those 
who assume that sand is practically synonymous with 
desert. When Attila and his Huns rode out of die Asian 
steppes, they laid waste the land, killing, plundering, and 
burning wherever they went. But undoubtedly those of 
his hordes who remained, and dieir descendants, settled 
down to a useful and productive existence. Sand, like the 
Huns, need not always be a menace. If several billion tons 
of sand were blown out of the desert on to better country, 
it would be a very nasty sight; but given rain and good 
seasons, it would become reformed and transformed into 
something far from useless. 

In Queensland there is a wealth of plants, sweet and 
useful fodder plants too, which flourish on the sandhills 
and on pure sand soil. Whether or not they grow depends 
on the rain. Before the heavy winter rains of 1935 broke 
the long drought, the land was bare of plants (except for 
the tough perennials). The black-soil plains were like a 
bitumen road; the stony downs resembled Brighton beach. 
There was not a green leaf anywhere. People looked at 
this and said, “What a terrible drought!” But where there 
were sandhills about, and every gust of wind whipped 
sand across the flats between them, people said, “But this 
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is a desert!” When the rain came, however, and especi¬ 
ally the fine summer rains of early 1936, the sand grew 
feed, and grew it more quickly and more luxuriantly than 
did the black-soil plains or the stony downs. More than 
that: on some of the plains which had been swept by drift 
and sand-storms, week after week, month after month, 
throughout the drought years, by far the best growth of 
plants was to be found in the hollows where the sand had 
been caught and collected. We noticed this in particular 
between Birdsville and Bedourie. 

The local pastoralists know what alarmists in the cities 
fail to grasp—that sand does not make a desert. Sandy 
country is devilishly unpleasant in a drought, because it 
does not stay put, but blows about to plague man in all his 
doings. That is its only vice. The men beyond the Cooper 
rank their sandhill country as the best all-round country 
they possess, barring, of course, the “flooded” areas. “Even 
in a drought,” they say, “the stock can always get a picking 
in the sandhills”; and to a man they scoffed at the idea that 
good country was being ruined by advancing sand. “I only 
wish the sandhills would advance over a lot of my stony 
country!” one man remarked. 

But to return to Mount Howitt. Poking about among 
die sandhills, we were puzzled to account for the presence 
of scattered stones—big and small, whole and broken 
which lay in the crater-like depressions occurring here and 
there on the tops of the dunes. It was not until I picked 
up a beautifully fashioned quartzite spearhead that we 

realized their true significance. 

Practically every hill we examined showed signs of black- 

fellows’ activities. One big dune was particularly produc¬ 
tive. A wind eddy had scooped out a deep hollow below 
its summit, so deep that it reached the underlying clay. 
Naturally all the stones and instruments which had been 
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buried in the sand were collected together on the bottom 
of the steep-walled bowl. Here we found innumerable spear¬ 
heads and scrapers and “knives”, one or two fine grinding 
stones (used to pulp die “seeds” of the nardoo*), and a big 
curved whetstone, worn down with use. All the fashioned 
instruments, except the nardoo stones, were chipped or 
flaked; but I learned that ground instruments were also 
used by the local blacks. A few days after leaving Mount 
Howitt, the manager of a neighbouring station gave me 
a beautifully ground and polished axehead which he had 
picked up on his run. 

Apropos of these aboriginal instruments, the following 
(taken from an article by the late Professor Baldwin 
Spencer) is worth quoting: 

It is not too much to say that at the present time we can parallel 
amongst Australian stone weapons all the types known in Europe 
under the names Chellean, Alousterian, Aurignacian, etc. . . . 
Natives, not only in different parts of Australia, but in the same 
part, will use contemporaneously implements that, if they were 
found in prehistoric deposits, would be regarded as belonging to 
different stages of culture. Everything is, in the main, a matter of 
the material available. If the native lives in quartzite country, he 
makes chipped or flaked implements, some coarsely manufactured 
for temporary use, others carefully and often beautifully shaped. If 
he lives where he can get diorite, then he grinds his tools; and if he 
lives where he can get material suitable both for grinding and flaking, 
then he makes tools which if found “fossil” would be called either 
Paleolithic or Neolithic. ... If at the present day a European 
archaeologist were to search amongst the belongings of, say, a 
Warramunga man in Central Australia, he would, unless prepared 
for it, be astonished to find that the native possessed, and continually 
used, a ground stone axe, a flaked or perhaps chipped and flaked axe 
or pick, a flaked knife, hafted with resin or with resin and wood, 
and, at the same time, chipped stones quite as rude as, and indeed 
indistinguishable from, those or the old Tasmanians. It is this 

3 The nardoo, Mars ilia, is a fern, and therefore has no seeds The 
spore-cases were ground by the blacks into a pulp, which, I understand 
was more of a mild opiate than a food. ’ 
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constant mixture of implements, usually regarded as belonging to 

different levels of culture, that forms the most striking feature of the 
present stone age in Australia. 

With the Cooper behind us, we met cheering evidence 
of the broken drought in the shape of travelling cattle, mob 
after mob of them, hard on each other’s heels. The drovers 
were in high spirits, for there were thousands more waiting 
to be taken off the stations along the great rivers, where 
they had fattened on the “clover” and the grasses that had 
sprung up after the floods. Most of the mobs were making 
for Quilpie, where they would be shipped to Brisbane by 
rail. Some, however, were turning southward along the 
Cooper, and thence across country into New South Wales. 
Others, which we met later, were heading down the Birds- 
ville Track, for Marree and Adelaide. 

From the very first drover we met after leaving Win- 
dorah, I was delighted to learn that the second mob back 
along the road (five hundred fats from Marion Downs) 
was in charge of none other than Alec Scobie, my old 
acquaintance of the Birdsville Track. “You ought to meet 
him just this side of the J. C.,” the drover said. 

In most of the graphic approximations which pass for 
maps in this part of the world, “J. C.” will be found (in 
brackets) below the name “Canterbury”. In this way is 
immortalized the memory of John Costello, the man who 
“took the country up”. He appears to have had no other 
claim to fame. Such indications as can be obtained from 
a mere map suggested that Canterbury was a town. 
Actually it comprised one building, a bore, and a wind¬ 
mill. The building is licensed. Canterbury is, in fact, a one- 
house town. Later we discovered that Betoota and Bedourie 
fell into the same category. 

The sun had set when we came on Scobie watering his 
beasts at a little hole in the lee of a long red sandhill. He 
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asked us to camp with him; and we accepted gladly, driv¬ 
ing over to the fire where, behind a windbreak of Bauhinia 
branches, one of Scobie’s sons was preparing the evening 
meal. All about him lay pack-saddles and assorted gear, 
while the horses roamed around quietly feeding, betraying 
their presence by the occasional note of a bell or the jingle 
of a hobble-ring. The horse-tailer, 4 a big nigger, was sitting 
amongst the saddles tucking into stew and tea, so as to be 
ready to take first watch when the men came over for their 
supper. 

The watering took some time, and when the beasts were 
moved over to their night camp on the flat the sky was 
spangled with stars. All that remained of the daylight was 
a green and orange afterglow, which gave a strange pale 
opalescence to the cloud of dust stirred up by the moving 
herd. Through this dust, and above the bobbing backs of 
the cattle, the horsemen passed in silhouette against the 
western sky. They rode slowly round and round the mob, 
bedding them down for the night. A little group of beasts 
strayed over towards us and the fire. Presently Scobie’s horse 
came shouldering round the wing, and in his gentle voice 
he urged them back—“Git over now, git over!” 

It was not long before the mob was settled down quietly. 
Every now and then a contented low sounded from the 
darkness of the flat. It would be taken up and echoed in 
a sort of subdued rumble, as if the herd were purring 
itself to sleep. The nigger rose from among the pack-saddles, 
and moved off to take first watch; and Scobie, with his 
stockwhip in his hand, stepped into the firelight. 

He was the same quiet, courteous, kindly man with 
whom I had drunk tea at Ooroowilanie seven or eight 

4 A drover’s team, especially if the stores and gear are “packed” 
and not carried in a buggy has to travel with quite a sizable string of 
horses. These are usually the special charge of one man, the horse- 
tailer. 
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months before; but I could sense a change in him. Waiting 
for rain in his home beside the dry bed of the Cooper, 
robbed by the drought of all his stock, and of his alterna¬ 
tive means of livelihood—droving—he had been as nearly 
beaten as a man of his calibre could be. Now he was a 
boss drover on the job. He talked of the road, the feed, 
and the waters, of his trucking instructions, and of a 
second mob of Marion Downs fats which he would take 
over as soon as he could get back from Quilpie. These 
other bullocks were to go to Marree. He liked that, because 
the route would take him right past his home, and he 
would be able to see his wife and younger children. His 
two sons chatted with him. They were strong sunburned 
lads, as decent as their father. 

Scobie and his boys amused us no end. They and their 
horses had been bred among the sandhills of the Birdsville 
Track, and they all hated trees. They had had to bring 
the cattle through a few patches of mulga along the road 
that day, and hadn’t liked it at all. Scobie kept on asking 
if there was “much scrub along the road”. Walker, who 
had worked on cattle stations up Carpentaria way, where 
riding and mustering in the forest is part of the everyday 
job, was tickled to death at the idea of a drover worrying 
about a few shrubs. 

Later we learned that Scobie’s dislike of trees was well 
known among his manager friends. Mr Smith, of Cluny, 
told us that Alec Scobie had turned up one day after 
bringing a mob miles and miles through the coolebah 
flats along the Georgina. I think the cattk were destined 
for Cluny—anyway, Mr Smith asked Scobie to come up 
to the house, where he had a bed ready for him. But he 
declined. He had pitched his camp on the side of the 
longest and barest sandhill he could find, and felt at home 
and happy for the first time in weeks! 
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That night I did not get much sleep; but I enjoyed my 
sleeplessness. Sometimes a horse-bell would clang softly, 
or the cattle on the flat would move. Sometimes I would 
see one of the men on watch riding past, or dismounting, 
walk up to the fire (wrapped up well in a heavy overcoat) 
to light a cigarette and warm his hands. At dawn die 
horses started to feed over towards us. One began to crop 
a bush a yard from where I lay, and another came sniffing 
round the car. They shied when I waved an arm to drive 
them off, and then turned over hoping to snatch an hour’s 
sleep. It was not to be, however, for Walker came over to 
say that breakfast was on. 

The cattle began to move off while we were eating; and 
Scobie came over to say good-bye. We watched the herd 
string across the top of the sandhill, behind which the 
sun was getting ready to rise. One of the sons—the 
cook—stood beside us as we watched them disappear. 
“They are playing on the other side,” he said. “When they 
make that high sound they will frisk about like calves. 
They love playing in the soft sand in the morning.” We 
turned back to the camp, and while young Scobie and the 
nigger caught and loaded up the pack-horses we washed 
the dishes. By die time the sun appeared above the sand¬ 
hill we had gone our ways. 

A man wise and experienced in bush travel once gave 
me counsel as follows: “If you want the best directions on 
a strange road, get them from a woman. I don’t know 
why it is—whether they don’t credit you with any in¬ 
telligence, or whether they have the imagination to realize 
how useful it is for a stranger to have a list of signs and 
details to let him know that he is on the right track. 
Anyway, I’ve always found that if a woman knows a 
road, she’ll give you better directions than any man. And 
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usually the better a man knows the road, the worse will be 
his directions. Ask a stockman who’s lived in the district 
all his life, and he’ll tell you something like this: ‘Take the 
right-hand track at the bore with the broken windmill; in 
about ten miles you’ll come to a gate: then fifteen miles 
further on you’ll pass an old yard. . . .’ That sort of dope, 
which you could fit to nine roads out of ten in the west. 
If you ask him whether there are any turn-offs you might 
take by mistake, he’ll say No. There are probably half-a- 
dozen; but he just simply can’t imagine anyone who wants 
to get to Bushville being such a b.f. as to take the fork 
to Paddy O’Reilly’s. Then, after giving you a gate and a 
yard and a windmill as landmarks for a seventy-mile trip, 
if he hears that you turned up at O’Reilly’s cursing his hide, 
he goes telling everyone he meets about the mug from the 
east who went and got bushed after he had given him full 
directions for the road.” 

I remembered this advice when it became perfectly clear 
that the rather self-satisfied gentleman, who was trying to 
give us directions for a road which (as it subsequently 
turned out) he had not travelled for nearly twenty years, 
preferred to send us on our way with inadequate and in¬ 
accurate information rather than lose face by asking the 
advice of his family. We regarded watertight directions 
as particularly important for the hop we had to make the 
following day; since the greater part of the seventy-odd 
miles to Betoota was what might fairly be described as an 
unused road (the last car had travelled it six months be¬ 
fore) and we had been warned that it disappeared com¬ 
pletely every now and then. So I sought out the women¬ 
folk while the other two listened politely to the lord and 
masier. From one of the saddest-faced girls I have ever 
seen, I obtained an astonishingly detailed and accurate 
map. It was drawn on the lid of a cardboard box; and I 
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kept it for some time as a memento and exhibit. Later, in 
a fit of depression, I threw it away, wishing to wipe out 
all my memories of a place which I thought was a little bit 
of hell on earth. 

We were off early, and watched die sun rise on a pebbly 
tableland, with weirdly shaped eroded hills round the 
horizon and a thin scattering of wheat-like Mitchell grass 
in the crab-holes. Soon we were tracking the road as one 
tracks a straying horse; but that was nothing to what was 
to follow. The landscape was one of sweeping pebbly 
slopes. A little while later it didn’t even slope: there were 
no stones, and nothing to take their place. It was very hot. 
We struck a well-marked road, running north-and-south 
close to the South Australian border; and then we saw a 
very, very strange sight. 

It was a man—a man walking in the middle of the plain. 
We instantly assumed that he was mad. 

He wasn’t really mad, we discovered—merely a bit bush- 
queer. His job was to ride some netting fence or other, and 
he had lost his horses. He clung to the running-board, and 
piloted us to the Planet hut, an out-station of Arrabury, 
the homestead of which lay some sixty miles to the south. 
There were three men working at the Planet, which was one 
of the most lost and lonely little habitations I have ever 
struck. I took a photo of it; and directly the fence-rider saw 
the camera, he scuttled indoors like a frightened rabbit and 
stayed there until we had driven off. 

The stones returned to the landscape, and they grew 
bigger and bigger. Sandhills, which we had not seen all 
day, reappeared as well. Firstly they were yellow, and then 
brick-red. The road lost itself for a while in a swamp; then 
it ran out on to stones again. This time there was no mis¬ 
taking them. They were the big, irregularly rounded red¬ 
dish gibbers which are the hallmark of Sturt’s Stony Desert. 
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Soon after that we found ourselves at the edge of a huge 
clay-pan. The map-maker had warned us of this clay-pan. 
It was so hard diat no wheels would leave a lasting track on 
its surface, and it was about three and a half miles across. 
She had tried to give us points by which we could keep 
our direction, but we missed it all the same. And we 
missed the road on the far side, which she had assured us 
was perfectly clear. We beat about for an hour or more, 
and then found unmistakable car tracks on the stony slope. 
For want of anything better we followed them, and that 
was our undoing. They brought us to Betoota in the end, 
but nearly drove us to delirium before delivering us there. 

Trying to trace a ghostly tyre track—weeks, probably 
even months, old—over shingly barrens is one of the 
poorest jokes I know. Sometimes the tracks were so faint 
that they were only visible if looked at in a certain way; 
and if the car strayed a couple of yards to the right or 
left they would disappear. Sometimes it almost seemed as 
if we had only to take our eyes off them and they would 
vanish. Sometimes they vanished while we were looking 
at diem, and then we would have to pick them lip again 
somewhere else. They kept no constant direction, which 
would have made things more easy for us, but wandered 
about, now approaching, now retreating from, a branching 
system of creek-bed gutters. We learned later that the 
driver—an Afghan hawker—had been trying to find his 
way across to the road, which lay on the other side. The 
creek at the time had been in flood and the regular crossing 

impassable. 

We had about ten miles of this sort of thing the three 
of us sitting side by side, staring and staring at the stones 
ahead until our eyes felt about ready to pop out of their 
sockets and dangle down our cheeks. We hit the main 
road a mile or two out of Betoota. It was the plainest 
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road imaginable, running half-way up a hillside between 
two piles of stones which had been cleared away from the 
track. When we saw it, so obvious and so unmistakable, 
we all said, “Well, I’ll be . . . !” And we went on saying 
so. As the immortal P. G. Wodehouse once put it, of 
the various things we would be, some were spiritual, and 
others merely physical. 

Outside the Betoota pub, when we drove up, stood a 
large and well-laden utility truck. It was one of the 
chariots of the Australian Inland Mission. The A.I.M. 
needs no praise from my pen, for its magnificent prac¬ 
tical Christianity is now well known, and its members 
have earned the sincerest respect and admiration of all 
those who have seen their works. 

The young minister, whom we found writing letters on 
the back veranda, had just driven in from Birdsville. A 
fortnight before, when the road and the crossings were a 
great deal worse than they were just then, he had passed 
through Betoota on his outward journey, accompanied by 
the two nurses who were to take up their duties in the 
Birdsville hospital, in place of Sisters Bishop and McLean, 
whose two-years term had ended. They had got through, 
and that was about all. More than one night had been 
spent in bogs. 

From the missioner we sought information of the Birds¬ 
ville road, which followed the bed of the Diamantina for 
most of its one hundred and ten utterly lonely miles. It 
was all right, he assured us—quite easy to follow—and 
where it lay under the flood waters, there were always his 
tracks to guide us. We wondered how he had found his 
way, and later discovered that he had had the mailman 
with him. This explained a lot, for he had left the 
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weirdest and most wonderful trail that ever a sober driver 
biazed. 

The Betoota-Birdsville mail is, I believe, the only pack- 
horse mail left in Queensland. Hagen, the contractor, 
knows the route forwards, backwards, and sideways—and 
he needs to, for he is so short-sighted that he cannot see a 
horse a hundred yards off. I met him the morning after 
we arrived at Betoota. He came to the front door of the 
pub, where I was standing contemplating, without admira¬ 
tion, what passed for a view. I had been standing there 
for some time, during which a pair of horses, which had 
been nosing round the garden fence, wandered slowly off 
along the road. When Mr Hagen asked me if I could 
see his horses anywhere, I thought he was joking, for they 
were feeding there as large as life, hardly a stone’s throw 
away. Such was the man who had guided the A.I.M. from 
Betoota to Birdsville and back. Unable to see the mountains, 
he steered his way by the molehills; and where he led, we 
perforce had to follow. 

I now find myself in the unhappy position of the Florida 
real-estate shark, who had used up all his superlatives de¬ 
scribing inferior lots, and had no terms left to do justice to 
a really worth-while proposition. First the saltbush plains, 
then the Arcoona Tableland, then Murnpeowie, then the 
Birdsville Track, then the lost Planet-Betoota road-each 
seemed to strike a new high-water mark of unfriend y 
desolation. What is there left to say about the road to 
Birdsville ? I know that I often had to shut my eyes 
against the cruel landscape; and yet there were places 
where we ran for mile after mile over a carpet of yellow 

daisies! 

The Stony Desert really is cruel. We had it at its best, or 
worst, for the first few hours of our drive—great sweep- 
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ing slopes quite terrible in their barrenness. The choco¬ 
late-coloured gibbers which clothed them were polished 
smooth by the sand-storms of centuries. In places the stones 
formed a layer over soft sand. (Reason fails to suggest 
how tliis arrangement could have come about; but unnatural 
things seem almost natural in that horrible region.) Here 
the car laboured and boiled continually, and its occupants 
cursed in their anxiety. Thus we came to the Diamantina. 

The Diamantina has a formless vastness which beggars 

description. There is nothing river-like about it. We merely 

found ourselves in a maze of swamps. Sometimes we left 

them for a while, and the tyre tracks led us on to the 

stony ridges to the south. Sometimes we picked up the 

road for a mile or two; but it always deserted us, returning 

to the flooded land, where we dared not follow. Once or 

twice we saw great sheets of water. There was a place 

where the river formed a series of big bays between long 

sand-ridges which ran out one after another from the 

stony uplands. The flood water had receded from these 

bays, which were carpeted with flowers. We dared not 

cut straight across them from one sandhill’s end to the next, 

because the ground was still slimy and treacherous. We 

tried once, and nearly stuck. After that we played for 
safety. 

Just here, we were told, the river was over twenty miles 
wide. I can well believe it. At one point, where the end 
of a high sandhill poked right out into the water (giving 
us an anxious few minutes as we splashed and churned 
our way round), we halted to refresh ourselves and the 
overtried and overheated car. From the summit of the hill 
we could see nothing but an expanse of water, above the 
surface of which poked the tops of lignum bushes. It 
was whitish with suspended clay; and it stretched away 
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into the distance until it disappeared over the bend of the 
earth. 

We had hoped to make Birdsville that day; but the 
evening caught us less than half-way along the road. It 
was a most uninviting spot—not a stick of wood for a fire, 
and only stones or swamp for a bed. I had got to a stage 
where I didn’t care, but Walker was not so foolish. He’d 
drive all night, he said, rather than camp in a place like 
that. He didn’t need to, for a miracle occurred. We 
suddenly found ourselves on the road, and it led us straight 
to a creek beside which grew a little patch of gidyea trees. 
That night, which had direatened to be unspeakably com¬ 
fortless, turned out to be the best we spent under the sky. 
We made our beds on soft dry soil, and Walkers stew 
was beyond praise. There is something extraordinary com¬ 
forting about a stew. 

Twenty miles short of Birdsville the road passes by the 
Bluff. The little white homestead stands like a castle on the 
edge of a tableland which nature appears to have built out 
of loose brown stones die size of skulls. Behind the house 
this gibber desert stretched for miles. Below it lay a verdant 
landscape of grass and trees and flowers—the flooded 

country of the Diamantina. 

Mr Morton was away mustering. Mrs Morton could not 
come to the door when we arrived, for she was engaged 
at the wireless talking to the Birdsville pub. She was telling 
them that we had turned up; and after we left, she sat 
down again at the pedals and told them what we were like 
The wireless sets have banished surprises from that part of 
the world. The movements of travellers are followed from 
place to place, and discussed by all and sundry. But far 
more important, they have banished anxiety too. The 
traveller is expected; and if he doesn’t turn up, the friendly 
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folk prepare to set out and see what has happened. To 
nervous people like myself it was very gratifying to know 
this. 

Birdsville lay on the far side of the river; and Mrs Morton 
told us that the policeman, my old friend Bob Willis, would 
be at the crossing to see us over. The water was falling fast, 
and a couple of lorries had already negotiated the ford; but 
it was still tricky. 

The last twenty miles were very pleasant. For some 
reason—possibly because the parson had got some long¬ 
distance landmarks from the Mortons—our guide-tracks 
suddenly became sane. Instead of selecting a road with the 
apparent intention of making the passengers car-sick, and 
if possible breaking all the springs as well, they avoided the 
bumps and gutters with care. We kept to the flooded country 
most of the way. Pale purple marsh-mallows, gdlden 
daisies, and little blue peas grew everywhere. Some of 
the sheltered hollows in the sandhills were veritable flower 
gardens. Just here the ends of the sand-ridges were 
obviously creeping on to the flats. We saw big coolebahs 
being swallowed up . 5 

Bob Willis was as good as his word. He was waiting 
for us at the crossing with a black tracker resplendent in 
red-striped blue trousers. The crossing looked really ugly; 
but he assured us that it would be all right if we took 
precautions. These precautions (with which we were by 
then thoroughly familiar) consisted in disconnecting the 

5 Those who believe in the encroachment of the desert will pounce 
on this, I know. Admittedly it is a case of real sand invasion; but it is 
not significant or important. The fact is well known that the leeward 
ends of the long sand-ridges of the Simpson Desert system are extend¬ 
ing. These ridges have been laid down by the prevailing winds, which 
in far south-west Queensland are south-easterlies. Thus the growth of 
the sandhills is toward the uninhabited area over the Northern Territory 
border, and not toward the good grazing country to the east, which 
people assume to be threatened. 
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fan-belt, wrapping up the distributor in a piece of old 
mackintosh, and tying a sheet of canvas over the radiator. 

I wanted to take a photograph of the crossing; so I 
borrowed Bob Willis’s horse, and guided by the tracker 
rode over to the west bank. The current was very strong, 
and the water whirled and eddied past us. I had to kick 
my feet out of the stirrups and hold them high to prevent 
their getting wet. Surely the Chev could never negotiate 
this! It was quite twice as deep as anything we had tackled, 
and the bed seemed to be a mass of boulders. I took up 
my position, focused my camera, and waited. 

Presently the car crept down the slope and entered the 
river. The water rose higher and higher round about her. 
My eyes were glued to the ground glass. I did not dare 
to look up, for I did not want to see her falter and fail— 
and she surely must fail. The water was now over her 
running board . . . now nearly to the tops of the wheels. 

I snapped the shutter. (At least I should have evidence 
of her gameness.) The Chev battled on, lurching a little but 
never faltering once. Soon the water fell away from her 
sides. A moment later she roared up the bank, and came 
to rest dripping like a spaniel. She had won through. The 
seat of Walker’s trousers was wet. 

I both loathe and almost love Birdsville. To those travellers 
who return to the place the inhabitants extend a welcome 
touched, it seemed to me, with gratified surprise—“So 
you have actually come back! We never expected to see 
you here again.” Seen properly, without its pall of flying 
dust, Birdsville was bigger than I had thought it. Quite 
a score of people turned up for dancing and games at 
the hospital in the evening. At the dining-table in the 
pub they were planning tennis matches with teams from 
Bedourie and even Boulia. A long pale sandhill blocked 
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the view to the west. A short month before we arrived, 
a white man and a black boy, riding on camels, had 
appeared over this hill and dismounted in front of the 
pub. It was Mr Colson from Blood’s Creek, and he had 
just crossed the Simpson Desert—the first white man ever 
to have done so. 

Bob Willis told me about it when we sat talking in his 
little house after lunch. Mr Colson had written before¬ 
hand to the police station, warning them that he intended 
to attempt the crossing, and stating the date on which he 
hoped to arrive in Birdsville. Willis anticipated having to 
ride out and look for him—“Not that I could have gone 
very far into that country without a camel”; but he turned 
up several days before he was expected. The journey had 

been easy, he said. There had been any amount of fresh 
feed for the camels. 

Mr Morton, of the Bluff, rode into Birdsville while I 
was at the police station. He strolled over to pay his respects, 
and to boast of his achievements in the field of vegetable 
growing. He and Willis were apparently very keen rivals. 
He conceded to the law the supremacy in potato culture, 
but maintained that when it came to pumpkins he was with¬ 
out peer—the pumpkin king of Birdsville. 

The little vegetable garden, of which the policeman 
was so proud, was one of the most pathetic things I have 
ever seen, with its rows of scorched plants battling bravely 
for existence, protected from the sand-blast by sheets of 
corrugated iron. Looking at it, and at the long sandhill 
to the west, I felt that it stood as a symbol of the spirit of 
Birdsville; of man’s hopes and homely little virtues win¬ 
ning out against what appeared to be devastating odds. 

Betoota, Birdsville, Bedourie, and Boulia. They fairly 
invite the alliterative adjective; they deserve it; and they 
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get it. What of the last two? Boulia we hurried through, 
pausing only to pick up mail and snatch a meal. Bedourie, 
however, will stick in our memories because of the luxuri¬ 
ous hot shower we enjoyed, standing in the fountains of 
spray which burst through the leaky casing of the famous 
artesian bore. We had been looking forward to this shower 
for days, and it surpassed all our expectations. 

Before we reached Boulia we made our acquaintance 
with the Georgina, or more properly with some of the 
waterways which form the third great inland river system. 
They gave us none of the trouble and worry which had 
marked our encounters with the Cooper and the Diaman- 
tina; and the pelicans were unbelievable. They haunted 
every big hole, often in hundreds. 

We were camped one night on the banks of the Cluny 
water-hole, and I woke up conscious that something very 
funny was taking place. From the river came the strangest 
confused sounds—splashings and churnings and little grunts, 
which combined to give an impression of terrific and 
serious activity. And that was just what it was. A flotilla 
of pelicans, fifty yards from head to tail, and covering the 
water from bank to bank, was systematically fishing the 
stream. Among them, and apparently co-operating in the 
proceedings, were numbers of black shags. What with 
these divers hunting the deeps, and the bigger birds netting 
the shallows, the fish must have been having a very thin 
time. The pelicans shuffled their wings and plunged their 
heads down under the water, and generally gave the 
appearance of being so completely absorbed in their 
breakfast-hunt that they were beyond noticing anything. 
But pelicans are rarely to be caught napping. Their stupid¬ 
looking shoe-button eyes are very alert. I discovered this 
(or rediscovered it, for I should have remembered Grace- 
mere) when I popped my head over the bank, hoping to 
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take a photograph of the flock. They took alarm at once, 
and rose in a body—and what a sight it was! 

The pelicans delighted me, but the terns surprised me. 
I saw one or two of the big red-billed Caspian kind flying 
overhead. I now know that they are regularly found by 
inland waters; but at the time I thought it very strange 
to come across an ocean bird on the edge of the central 
desert, hundreds and hundreds of miles from the sea. 

A week—no, six days—later I was standing by the sea, 
standing on the beach at Townsville looking across to the 
hills of Magnetic Island all golden in the setting sun. I 
wondered if the flying foxes were still in their old home 
among the mangroves. Poor brutes, I had given them a 
rotten time. It all came back to me so clearly—the green 
ants, and the mud, and the woman with the mangoes. 
That was 1929. I counted on my fingers—seven years. Seven 
years: was that really all? 
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T his book, as a narrative, ended with the close of the 
last chapter; but clearly an epilogue needs to be 
written. I have described nothing less than a battle¬ 
field, on which man is engaged in a struggle with the 
remorseless forces of drought, erosion, and drift. What will 
be the outcome of this struggle? That is what every thinking 
person will ask. Must man in the end be routed and forced 
to abandon the territory he has seized? Will history merely 
repeat itself? The same battle has been fought before, many 
times and in many lands—in Africa, Arabia, Asia, America 
—and man in the end has always suffered defeat, as ruined 
cities in the desert bear witness to-day. Cannot Australians, 
with all the forces of twentieth-century science at their com¬ 
mand, do better than the ancient races who struggled for 
the most part blindly and in ignorance? To defeat the 
arch-enemy, drought, is of course impossible; but cannot 
its attacks be circumvented and their more lasting effects 
avoided ? 

When I returned to Melbourne from South Australia 
I had to sit down at once and write a report of my findings. 

It almost wrote itself. These, in brief, were my main con¬ 
clusions. (i) The greater part of the sheep country affected 
by erosion had once carried a saltbush-dominant vegetation, 
and the saltbush had disappeared because it had been eaten 
out by stock in times of drought. (2) Rabbits were an 
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important accessory factor. They did not actually destroy 
the saltbush; but by eating the shorter-lived feed they forced 
the sheep on to the “bush before they would otherwise 
have had to fall back on it. Also by gnawing the bark 
and roots, and by destroying virtually all the young seed¬ 
lings, rabbits were killing out all sorts of perennial shrubs 
which were not affected to any extent by the grazing of 
stock. (3) With the destruction by stock and rabbits of the 
perennial evergreen plants—the plants which had formed 
a protective cover to the soil, even in times of drought— 
the wind was given carte blanche to play with the land, 
and began to blow surface soil away. Many of the eroded 
areas, now swept by drift-sand, have been so altered that 
the plants which once grew on them cannot be expected 
to re-establish themselves, even if given every chance. (4) 
It would be unfair to lay all the blame on the pastoralist. 
No man can face a drought in the inland unless he has 
sufficient country to hold a substantial area in reserve; and 
many of the leases were far too small. Fifty square miles— 
32,000 acres—is a pocket handkerchief in the arid belt. 
(5) The excessively low value of the land, varying from 2s. 
per acre down to nothing at all, 1 severely limits anything 
that might be attempted in the way of artificial rehabilita¬ 
tion, by ploughing, reseeding etc. Moreover, the conditions 
and the climate are so exacting that it would take decades 
for useful plants (that is, drought-resistant perennials) to 
spread naturally over areas that would have any significance 
in the huge belt of country affected. 

The report wound up by pointing out that pastoral 
settlement in the arid belt (or anywhere else for that matter) 


A considerable amount of money has to be invested in waters 
fences, and the like, before pastoral land can become productive' 
If the net returns from a property, over a number of yean are ust 
ufficient, and no more, to allow the owner or lessee a reasonable profit 

land'^ nominal. lnvcstrnent ’ then rlle improved capital value of the 
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was merely self-destructive if the system of stocking and 
management practised led to the progressive depletion of 
certain of the most important components of the pastures. 
If settlement was to be on a permanent and stable basis, 
stocking must be in equilibrium with the vegetation; that 
is to say, it must permit complete recovery of those plants 
that are periodically over-grazed. Deterioration, erosion, 
and drift will increase with every recurring drought unless 
the stocking policy is adjusted to suit the conditions im¬ 
posed by the climate and the vegetation. 

What else was it possible to say? Man cannot call 
down rain from the heavens. He cannot alter the nature 
of the plants that have been evolved to suit the ruling half¬ 
desert conditions. It would have been mere mockery to 
suggest that salvation lay with the scientist who could find, 
goodness knows where, other and better plants that would 
provide, in times of drought, both fodder for the stock and 
protection for the soil, and could spread or be spread over 
the tens of thousands of square miles of the arid belt. In 
the semi-desert country the intensity of grazing is the only 
factor that man can control; and as it happens to be the 
chief destructive factor operating, no programme for deal¬ 
ing with the deterioration of this region is worth serious 
consideration unless it has a scientific stocking policy as its 
first plank. And by this I mean a stocking policy based 
on an accurate knowledge of the behaviour and natural 

regeneration of the main fodder plants. 

My South Australian report, as I say, more or less 

shaped itself. Since the day it was finished, about a year 
ago, my mind has been haunted by a doubt, a question 
that demanded to be faced and answered. I had declared 
that pastoral settlement could only be stable and permanent 
if it permitted the vegetation to make good the damage 
that it would inevitably suffer in certain periods. Could 
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this ideal be achieved? Was there any system of stocking 
and management, workable and economic in practice, that 
would preserve the vegetation of die semi-desert country, 
and thus ensure the survival of human settlement in these 
areas? This was the question that kept hammering in my 
head. Worry and puzzle as I might, I could see only one 
answer; and it was not the answer I wanted or had hoped 
to find. 

If you are interested in this problem (which is really 
very like one of those mathematical riders we were set to 
solve at school) try, as a start, to imagine a sheep-run in the 
low-rainfall belt of Australia. The land is divided into 
paddocks, each with its water in the shape of a well, a 
dam, or a bore—sometimes more than one. The season 
has been good, and the country looks a picture. Fresh 
little plants are growing everywhere, there is a wealth of 
grass and herbage, and the bushes and shrubs are healthy 
and green. The sheep, in fact, are lost in the luxuriant feed. 
Then drought descends on the land. As month follows rain¬ 
less month die face of the country changes. 

First the little ephemeral plants—the “squash” feed of 
the pastoralists—disappear. Then the shorter-lived grass and 
herbage dry off and blow away. The sheep are now living 
on the truly drought-resistant flora—perennial grasses, the 
tougher herbage, and die evergreen bushes and shrubs. If 
die drought continues long enough, only the last will re¬ 
main. These constitute the dry-country pastoralist’s Hinden- 
burg Line, his ultimate drought insurance. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the safety of pastoral settlement in the semi- 

desert country depends on the fodder reserve of long-lived 
plants. 

The problem now begins to take a definite shape, to 
simplify itself into an equation with certain natural and 
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certain humanly controllable factors as the constants and 
variables. Before attempting to solve the equation, these 
factors must be examined and assessed. Let us take them in 
turn. 

The number of sheep carried on a station is determined by 
local custom, tempered by experience and financial con- 
siderations. The “improvements” on a holding—fences, 
yards, sheds, dams, and bores (and it must be remembered 
that to the cost of a bore must be added the cost of un¬ 
successful attempts to strike water)—represents a consider¬ 
able outlay, often running into thousands or tens of 
diousands of pounds. The wool cheque has dierefore to 
pay interest on this capital investment before it makes a 
profit for die owner. Thus it is clear that financial con¬ 
siderations set a lower limit to the numbers of stock 
carried. 

Variation of stoc{ numbers to suit the changing seasons 
is only practised, voluntarily, to a limited extent. Sheep 
are kept for their wool; and if the quality of the product is 
to be maintained, a planned and consistent policy of breeding 
and culling is necessary. Nine sheepmen out of ten, therefore, 
will take any gamble rather than break up their breeding 
flocks; though they will sell or keep wethers and dry 

lines” according to the season. 

The effect of grazing on the different components of the 
pasture is one of the key factors in our equation. The 
short-lived annual and ephemeral plants mature so rapidly 
and seed so abundantly that stocking at the level practised 
in the arid country can hardly be said to affect them at all. 
As for the perennial grasses and the tougher herbages, they 
have usually seeded and started to dry off by the time the 
stock are forced nn to them and graze them intensively. 
The life of a perennial grass plant retreats to the roots in 
a drought, and grazing to a stubble can do it little harm. 
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Evergreen bushes and shrubs, however, cannot escape the 
drought by going underground, but have to stand up and 
take what is coming to them. The fact that bushes and 
shrubs in the inland will frequently die in a drought, un- 
touched by stock, indicates how small is the margin of 
vigour they have in reserve when the real testing time 
arrives. Naturally, if they are stripped of their foliage, and 
rain is long in coming, a large proportion will succumb. 
Evergreen woody plants, in fact, can easily be killed by 
over-grazing in a drought. 

Of course, trees and the taller shrubs can only be par¬ 
tially defoliated by stock. Partial stripping may, under 
certain circumstances, so weaken a plant that its death is 
hastened; but even when the adult trees and shrubs sur¬ 
vive, the seedlings and youngsters will be cleaned up, and 
thus the effect of stocking will merely be postponed. 

The rate of regeneration , from seed, of long-lived woody 
plants is slow, often very slow indeed. Although some 
species of shrubs can make good growth in a couple of 
seasons, it is absurd to expect that a few good years are 
sufficient for the replacement and recovery of trees, bushes, 
and shrubs that have died, been killed off, or seriously 
damaged in a drought, even if stock and rabbits could 
be persuaded to leave the young plants alone, and erosion 
and drift did not enter the picture. The arid-country vege¬ 
tation is a complex living whole, the end-result of centuries 
of slow development and adaptation. If its age-old balance 

is shattered it cannot be mended, historically speaking, 
overnight. 

The frequency of droughts determines the length of the 
recuperative periods. The lesson of experience, verifiable 
by records now covering something over half a century, 
can be summarized in the following words (and to give 
them the emphasis their importance demands they should be 
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printed in block type fully an inch high): the Australian 

INLAND MUST EXPECT A SMASHING DROUGHT ONCE EVERY DECADE, 

and lesser droughts more often. Moreover, “inland” here 
applies to a much greater area than is usually defined as 
the arid belt: it includes, for instance, the Mitchel 1 -grass 
plains of Central Queensland. In the centre of the continent, 
the “Dead Heart of Australia”, it would be more accurate 
to say that good seasons are the exception, drought the 
rule. 


Now, I think, we can proceed from the general to the 
particular, and see how our equation works out in a 
specific case, that of the saltbush country. I have chosen 
this as a starting-point because the saltbush country almost 
certainly provides the best-balanced pasture for drought- 
risky conditions to be found in Australia. Nowhere else 
is there so high a proportion of reserve feed in the form 
of evergreen woody plants. Edible dwarf shrubs, which the 
sheep can graze from top to bottom, form a complete 
though open cover to the land. It must be confessed that 
the saltbush is exceptional in that it can regenerate rapidly 
and readily from seed; but this advantage is lost when 
erosion follows the destruction of the plants. And this 
almost invariably occurs when drought is severe and pro¬ 


longed. 

Typical saltbush country is found on either side of the 
Broken Hill line in South Australia. Here the practice has 
been to stock at the rate of 50-60 sheep to the square mile, 
one sheep to just over ten acres. Some men stocked more 
heavily, carrying 80 sheep and over to the mile, which 
was considered dangerous. A few carried 40 or so, which 


was universally regarded as light stocking. 

In 1935, when drought prevailed, I was shown some 

saltbush paddocks in this district from which all the short- 
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lived annual feed had virtually disappeared. The lessee, an 
experienced and most observant man, said that the pad- 
docks were carrying as many sheep as it was safe to put 
into them without endangering the “bush”; and even so he 
thought it likely that he would have to cut down if the 
drought lasted very much longer. The paddocks in question 
were stocked at the rate of 20-25 sheep to the square mile. 
They were surrounded by country which, if not bare and 
beginning to show the effects of erosion, had a leafless vege¬ 
tation. The neighbours, almost to a man, had made the 
mistake of trying to carry on with a full, or but slightly 
reduced, complement of stock. 

I am fully aware that a complex of conditions cannot be 

reduced to a simple arithmetical formula; but I do not 

think that all the reservations and explanations that should 

be given when quoting these figures would invalidate the 

conclusion to be drawn from them—that the fodder reserve 

of the saltbush can carry, through a prolonged drought, 

only a fraction of what is regarded as a normal flock, 

and even of what experience has shown to be a barely econ¬ 
omic flock. 

The case of the saltbush country gives a fair indication 

of the reserve-fodder value of the best-balanced pasture to 

be found in arid Australia. From it one can readily deduce 

what will take place, during a drought, in country where 

the evergreen feed is much less abundant. The edible bushes 

and shrubs will be subjected to gross over-grazing by stock 

eating anything they can find to keep themselves alive; and 

the fewer, relatively, the evergreen plants, the more rapidly 

will they be stripped and the less will be their chance of 
recovery. 

Although I have argued in terms of sheep, what I have 
written applies almost equally well to the cattle country. 
There is this difference, however: on a property given over 
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to the fattening of cattle an attempt will as a rule be made 
to adjust die herd roughly to the varying seasons, for 
stores will generally be bought according to the prospects 
and the feed. Nevertheless, stores take some time to fatten; 
and feed vanishes all too quickly without rain. If the needed 
rain fails the losses may be terrible; 2 and where beasts are 
starving to death in thousands, it is safe to conclude that 
every edible bush and shrub within range of water has been 
stripped bare, and every seedling destroyed. 

The point to which all this argument leads should be 
clear enough: the fodder reserve of the semi-desert country 
is nowhere * sufficient to stand up indefinitely to the strain 
that must be placed on it by pastoral settlement. In order to 


2 The stock-books of a large cattle station in far south-west Queens¬ 
land, which the manager allowed me to see, showed with horrible 
clarity the effects of drought. In 1900, for instance, the herd numbered 
a round 30,000. A bangtail muster the following year produced less than 
1000 head. All the rest had died of starvation. (In a bangtail muster 
every beast rounded up has the tuft of its tail docked to prevent its 
being counted twice. This is the only way of getting an accurate tally 
on an unfenced run several hundreds or thousands of square miles in 
area, which will take the stockmen weeks to muster thoroughly.) 

;i In the more favourably situated areas of the saltbush belt it might 
almost have been sufficient. But even if pastoralists had known in ad¬ 
vance what only experience could teach them, and had tried to act 
on this knowledge, I believe the “bush” was bound to be depleted in 
the end. Erosion sets a seal on almost every mistake, and men will 
always make mistakes. Once a patch of saltbush has been eaten out 
and the soil started to drift, that is a wicket fallen. We have now* 
learned the importance of preserving the bush; but something between 
three-quarters and nine-tenths of it had to be sacrificed in the course 
of the lesson. There is not too much saltbush now in the saltbush 


A friend and colleague of mine, Dr Ian Mackerras, with whom I dis¬ 
cussed these questions, tells me that certain pastoralists in the Mur¬ 
chison district of Western Australia have adopted a policy which they 
claim will preserve their country in perpetuity. The vegetation here is 
an open scrub, with plentiful mulga. The very light stocking is on 
a drought basis, that is to say, it is adjusted to the “top feed”. These 
Murchison sheep are living on a kind of inverted pasture. They trim 
the mulgas as high as they can reach, feeding on the downward growth 
and licking up the fallen leaves. The flush of ground feed in a good 
season is not relied on: it is accepted as a gift from God. There is only 
one weakness in this admirable scheme, a ratal weakness it seems to me. 
Mulgas are not immortal; and what happens to the seedlings? 
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take proper advantage of good seasons, a man must carry as 
many stock as possible through the bad. If he tries to build 
up his numbers in times of plenty and cut them down in 
anticipation of the lean years, and if his neighbours are all 
doing the same thing, he will lose both coming and going. 
Stock prices will hit rock bottom when everyone is hurrying 
to sell off, only to soar to ridiculous levels when the drought 
breaks. Besides, no one can tell when there is going to be a 
drought. In its early stages there is nothing to distinguish 
a developing drought from any little dry spell that the 
pastoralist has to take in his stride. When, at last, the drought 
reveals itself in its true ferocious colours, the pastoralist 
will usually be helpless to take effective action. Relief country 
may not be available within hundreds of miles; and anyway 
his stock will be too poor to travel over routes now bare 
as a board. 

The essential features of white pastoral settlement—a stable 
home, a circumscribed area of land, and a flock or herd 
maintained on this land year-in and year-out—arc a 
heritage of life in the reliable kindly climate of Europe. 
In the drought-risky semi-desert Australian inland they tend 
to make settlement self-destructive. 

The low-rainfall belt of Australia has been settled now for 
just over fifty years, during which period it has been visited 
by some half-dozen major droughts and many more lesser 
ones. The cumulative effect of these has been a marked 
general depletion of the vegetation, particularly of the 
bushes, shrubs, and trees; the reversion of considerable 
areas to eroded and unprofitable wastes, which, if not aban¬ 
doned, are only held because big sums are tied up in the 
improvements; and lastly a debt, how large it is impossible 
to guess, spread over the books of a score or so of banks 
and mortgage companies against the names of the men and 
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women who, from choice or necessity, elected to battle on 
in the arid country. 

I suppose that those who are aware of these things think 
they now know the full strength of the enemy; but I venture 
to prophesy that if droughts recur with the same frequency 
in the future as they have in the past—and there is not 
the slightest reason to believe they will not—the next half- 
century will see even greater changes, even more serious 
deterioration and more cruel losses, than the last. I think 
this must be, because the full effect of the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of seedling shrubs and trees has not yet been felt. It 
will come when the old ones, too big to be worried by 
rabbits or by stock, reach the end of their natural span of 
life. 

Then there is this point, equally important, if not more 
so. The first half-century of inland settlement was a period 
of consolidation, of digging in. The digging has been literal, 
for water is the basis of pastoral settlement in the dry 
country. For every dam or well that existed in the nineties 
and early nineteen-hundreds there are probably ten dams 
or bores to-day. I wonder how many people realize what 
this means. Except when there is a flush of fresh green 
feed, stock need to drink regularly. Thus the damage done 
to the perennial vegetation in a drought is limited to the 
area within feeding range of permanent water—in the case 
of sheep, two or three miles, though cattle will travel con¬ 
siderably farther. 

Now, surely, the significance of my point is clear. 
With all the good-will in the world, the pioneer pas- 
toralist, with half-a-dozen permanent waters in as many 
hundreds of square miles, could not eat out more than a 
fraction of his country in a drought. To-day his run will 
be a patchwork of little paddocks, each with its water; and 
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in a drought the stock can probably feed over almost every 
square yard within the boundary fence. 

The effect of “improvement”, of subdividing and water¬ 
ing the country, has been particularly obvious in the salt¬ 
bush areas of South Australia and western New South 
Wales. When the country was first fenced huge paddocks 
were laid down. One hundred square miles was almost 
the usual: some were even twenty miles square. Under 
these conditions the country showed astonishingly little 
deterioration, despite the fact that quite large numbers 
were carried. This was because the big paddocks, with 
waters few and far between, enforced a system of natural 
“spelling”. In a dry time the sheep would all be feeding 
round about the waters, and the greater part of each pad- 
dock would be left in peace. Then when rain came, and 
the sheep no longer required to drink, they would leave the 
heavily grazed patches and scatter through the ungrazed 
“bush”, giving the areas round die watering places a rest 
and a chance to recover. When the hundred-mile pad- 
docks were later subdivided into four, six, or ten smaller 
paddocks, the “bush” was subjected for the first time to 
continuous grazing, the form of exploitation which it seems 
least able to withstand. The depletion of die bush, closely 
followed by erosion and drift, has since proceeded hand in 
hand with the “improvement” of the country. 

To illustrate this, my friend Mr Neil McGilp told me 
the story of an old drover he knew, who used to travel 
stock across country near Lake Frome. His route led 
dirough the outer parts of big paddocks; and he described 
how he could always get a feed for his stock, even in the 
driest times. Then one of the stations decided to put 
down two or three bores, so that in a drought the sheep 
could make use of what locals call the backing of these 
paddocks. Drought came, and the sheep made such good 
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use of the newly available feed that the old drover, when 
he next came along, found that part of his route “nothing 
but a forest of bloody windmills and drifting sand”. 

It is not only the paddocks that have been subdivided. 
The old holdings themselves have been cut to pieces; and 
the new lessees blocks are for the most part little bigger 
than the old-time paddocks, if as big. Experience has 
already shown that these subdivision leases are generally 
too small to give their holders a fighting chance in a run 
of adverse seasons. They are rather a tight fit for the 
one-family flocks which they are supposed to be able to 
carry. This means that in order to make a livelihood the 
lessees have to stock pretty well up to the hilt. An official 
report 4 presented to the Queensland Parliament a decade 
ago stated: “The most flagrant overstocking that takes 
place is on small holdings, where the tenant is struggling 
to carry enough sheep to make a living. It is inevitable 
that this class of tenant must overstock. . . . The logical 
means of overcoming the evil is to make areas sufficiently 
large so that a living may be made without overstocking.” 

The several States have attempted to put this logical 
policy into practice. There was usually only one way in 
which it could be done—by presenting the small man with 
land sliced off the big holdings. Unfortunately many of 
these transferences were made in times of drought, with 
very unhappy results in those regions liable to erosion and 
drift. I remember meeting the manager of a once big 
property in the saltbush country of far-western New South 
Wales. “Every now and then,” he told me, “we lose a 
chunk of nice bushed country, which is given to one of our 
small neighbours; but we get most of it back in a year 
or so.” I was completely puzzled: “You get most of 

4 Of the Land Settlement Advisory Board. 
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it back)" “Yes, most of it,” he said, ‘‘blown over the 
fence!” 

The inland pastoral country of Australia is a land of 
alternate feast and famine. In good seasons it produces 
a magnificent growth of feed, sufficient to carry many 
times the number of stock that it is asked to carry to-day. 
Those (and there are many) whose distorted sense of 
patriotism is offended by mention of the word “desert”, 
never tire of producing photographic evidence of the 
garden-like luxuriance of the inland to support their 
demand that these empty areas should be properly de¬ 
veloped and settled. They seem to forget that settlement, 
unless on a primitive nomadic basis, has to take account 
of the bad years as well as the good. The inevitably recurring 
droughts are the weak links in the: continuity of prosperous 
settlement in the Australian inland. In a severe drought, in 
order to keep themselves alive, the stock have to eat and 
destroy, often beyond hope of recovery, those long-lived 
resistant plants on which the stability of the soil itself 
depends. As far as I can see, only the wholesale evacuation 
of stock from the threatened country in anticipation of a 
drought could insure the preservation of the key plants 
in the vegetation. But even if the accurate forecasting of 
drought were possible such a policy would neither be prac¬ 
ticable nor economic under the conditions that exist in 
Australia. 

If these arc my considered opinions would it not be 
better to keep them under my hat? Can the creed of a 
pessimist (who of course would prefer to regard himself 
as a realist) have any constructive value? In this case it 
very definitely can and has. 

When a man learns that he is suffering from a creeping 
mortal sickness he will do one of two things. If he is 
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intelligent he will make the best of a bad job, find out how 

to conduct his bodily affairs so as not to aggravate his 

complaints, and recognizing his handicaps, try to make the 

rest of his life as interesting and productive as possible. 

If he is ignorant he will damn all doctors for preferring to 

live an easy fee-collecting life rather than discover a remedy 

for his disease, behave like an athlete in perfect health 

when his symptoms are quiescent, and become panic- 

stricken when they flare up, resorting to palliatives or 

frankly quack remedies with the idea that it is worth giving 
anything a trial. 

Faced with die progressive deterioration of her inland 
pastoral country and the alarming spread of erosion and 
drift, there is a very real danger of Australia’s simulating 
die ignorant invalid. Anxiety to do something, anything , 
to stop the rot is almost certain to lead to the waste of 
money and human effort. If those on whom the re¬ 
sponsibility of decision must fall appreciate the true state 
of affairs, this danger will be lessened. As I believe that 
my diagnosis of the situation is die only one that can be 
made to fit die facts, I cannot see that anything but good 
should result from making it public. 

In pointing out that the depletion of the long-lived 
evergreen fodder plants was inevitable under the condi¬ 
tions imposed by pastoral settlement, and that it must 
proceed still further, I do not mean to imply that the 
position generally is hopeless and man helpless in the face 
of it. Those areas in which the stability of the land itself 
depends on the threatened plants may have to be aban¬ 
doned in the end—some desert-marginal holdings prob¬ 
ably in the next ten or twelve years—but if they are care¬ 
fully handled the ultimate reversion of these areas to un¬ 
profitable wastes need not worry the present or the com¬ 
ing generation. Then over much of the inland the good- 
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season productivity seems likely to be indefinitely assured. 
The enormous tracts of stony country, the flood-country of 
the river systems, and heavy black-soil plains are highly 
resistant to erosion. But even where erosion does not 
step in to complicate the picture, the depletion of die ever¬ 
green fodder reserve will result in pastoral enterprise becom¬ 
ing what it has always been in the grass-plain country of 
the low-rainfall belt (which never possessed this reserve)— 
a short-term gamble on the incidence of good seasons, with 
the stock as living stakes. 

One of the most extraordinary and at the same time 
most discouraging aspects of the whole matter is the re¬ 
luctance, amounting almost to stubborn refusal, on the 
part of the Australian people, to recognize the inevitability 
of drought. The tacit assumption that drought is an ex¬ 
ceptional visitation to the inland country has shaped and 
infected public thought and official policy alike. The Queens¬ 
land report quoted above, in other respects a most sane and 
far-sighted document, actually contains these words (the 
italics are mine): “We have considered it prudent to adopt 
the years 1919-1925, excluding the drought year of 7926, as 
fair standard for the future.” 

The plain truth is that the pastoralist’s existence will 
always be a gamble in the Australian inland, where the 
profits of the good seasons must be balanced against the 
losses of the droughts. The only sound and satisfactory 
pattern of settlement in this region, the only system that 
can be truly self-supporting, must be built up of units 
each capable of meeting the recurrent droughts on its own 
resources. If the nation prefers to enforce a different 
system, based on the assumption that the recurrence and 
effects of droughts can be ignored, it should understand 
that it will be called on to pay for its preference in good 
hard cash. Settlement on such a basis must in the end 
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be subsidized, and subsidized more and more heavily as 
time goes on. The subsidy will take the form of periodic 
debt adjustments, grants for restocking, tax remissions, 
freight concessions, and the like. 

The intensification of settlement has undoubtedly been 
one of the major factors, if not the major factor, in 
accelerating the deterioration of the inland pastoral country. 
People were beginning to realize this during the last 
drought; and the truth was slowly dawning on them-—that 
the deterioration of the pastures was nothing more nor less 
than a revolt of the vegetation and the soil against a treat¬ 
ment that asked too much of the plants at a time when 
their very survival was in the balance. Unfortunately, it 
looks as though the intensification of settlement will proceed 
still further, and almost automatically, under the land 
policies that are now in force. It should hardly be necessary 
to point out that a system of land subdivision and tenure 
that is eminently just and suitable for regions that are capable 
of improvement in the true sense of the word may be disas¬ 
trous if applied to country the intrinsic value of which can 
only be decreased by “improvement”, which takes without 
giving. 

The key to the understanding of the whole question is 
to be found in this word “improvement”. Those who 
regard land policies as sacrosanct (being, as they are in 
Australia, products of human idealism) can only suggest 
that the forces of science should be mobilized to grapple 
with the problem of the inland. In handing the task to the 
scientist, these people are really asking him to improve the 
native vegetation, to make it better, more productive, less 
tiresomely vulnerable. Botanists may be able to do quite 
a lot in the way of finding plants to bind the sand drifts, 
and suggesting practical means of encouraging the re¬ 
generation of valuable fodder species; but they have not 
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the magic to refashion the vegeation of a vast and varied 
region to withstand the demands of an arbitrary and over¬ 
exacting system of exploitation. In many parts of Australia, 
man, with the aid of science, can improve on nature, and 
is indeed busily engaged in doing so, clearing, fertilizing, 
sowing down pastures. This is only possible, however, 
where land has a certain value and is blessed with sufficient 
rain. In the inland it is impossible. 

What should Australia do to make the best of the de¬ 
preciating asset of her inland pastoral country? I have 
only one suggestion to offer. Where a man already has 
a sufficiently large holding, and is in a position to treat 
his country gently, insuring a minimum of damage to the 
vegetation, he should be helped, encouraged, and if neces¬ 
sary compelled to do so. Where a man does not hold, and 
cannot be given, an area big enough to allow him to carry 
out a far-sighted policy of stocking and management, he 
should be encouraged—more than encouraged—to settle 
elsewhere. The authorities in America have been forced 
to realize that the problem of their depleted and eroded 
lands cannot be effectively tackled unless they are prepared 
to take the drastic step of reorganizing the pattern of 
settlement on a lighter, less intensive, basis; and for my 
part I cannot see how the necessity for this course can be 
avoided in Australia. Consciously to plan a decrease in 
the density of the pastoral population of the inland (for 
this is what the policy must mean) will no doubt seem 
laughable to those who have not a wide and intimate 
knowledge of the finances of the settlers in this region. 
In i960 it may be an urgent and obvious necessity. 

Is there any belief more firmly held by those who read 
newspapers and pretend an interest in world affairs than 
that this island continent is being selfishly monopolized by 
a handful of people who cannot or will not develop its 
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resources? Are there twenty men outside the Common¬ 
wealth, I wonder, who would hesitate, from any motive 
other than politeness, to taunt Australians about their 
great empty spaces? I very much doubt it. Yet the taunt 
is not only unjust, it is almost insulting to the men and 
women who have devoted their lives to the development of 
their country, and who have stuck to their task in the face 
of hardship and loneliness and disappointment. The con¬ 
quest of the Australian inland demanded fortitude and 
endurance, self-reliance and faith; nor did the need for 
these qualities disappear when the conquest had been 
achieved. At times during the last few years the need has 
probably been greater than ever before, for hope must 
have given place to disillusionment in many hearts. Aus¬ 
tralians have every reason to be intensely proud of their 
record in settling the great spaces of the inland. They are 
to be blamed only in that they seem to have done the job 
too thoroughly. 
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